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Orderly Trading 
In Grain Markets 
Under New Rules 


Exchanges Adopt Measures 
To Eliminate ‘Corners, 


Prevent Booms and 
Market Collapses 


Curb on Operations 
Of Big Speculators 


Limit Proposed on Daily Price 
Fluctuations in Transactions 
In Wheat. Corn and Oats; 
Restriction on Holdings 








The days of rugged individualism in t 
grain trade—days which gave the countr 
some of its most dramatic market coups- 
are definitely numbered b ewest plan 
of control being formulated 

When these plans come 1 the fo 

reminde ( in € 












































cori ait 
18) ubbed because of 
res th gave them control 
markets during periods of 
Corners, Booms and Collapses 
Market corne? built up b ndividual 
speculators or a group of speculators, whe 
were able by shrewd manipulation nd 
good judgment to ; control of a sub- 
stantial portion of availabl ipplies 
Wild market booms or wild marke. col- 
lapses, resulting from over-speculation or 
over-extended private holdin 
Something of drama attac i to u 
operations in the pi of such figures : 
James Patten, Joc Hutchinson, Joseph 
Leiter, P. D. Armour, Arthur Cutten and 
Thomas How Bu wi i I 
week of July 17, t opera ns il i? 
markets Ol ¢ pu ic the title o 
g2rain ndec na viok COLI pse 
the Gove ! yped in 
As a re of tl ntervent epre 
St tives rain exchz. i ng 
Washingt dur weck of 24 
came to the folk igreement 
Proposed Changes in Exchange Sales 
To avoid the recurrence of violent price 
changes, the undersigned representati' 
of the different exchanges will immedi- 
ately recommend to their respective o1 
anizations earne consideration ol t 
following 
—_ hanges in exchange ile to p 
vide for permanent limitation of 
price fluctuations 
Limitation of open line ot pec 
lative commitments 
Adequate margin require p 
ticularly as applied to ine f yr lat 
speculative commitment 
“4. The permanent ¢ 
ng in indemnitie 
Hedging Commitments 
Ir bot! the 1 tle¢ ol ill i on o 
open line id of 1 requireme! 
due consideratio ld be giver 
roper| lentified | g commitmer 
We believe that the business conduct 
committees of the exchan should ex 
change confidential -information regard- 
ing ies which are reasonable ii confined 
ther urities or to one commodity 
which may be exce ve if large com- 
nents prevail co 1 1 } evel 
Signers were Pete B. Care presi- 
dent. Chicago Board of Trade; J. S. Hart 
president. Kansas City Board of Trade 
C.D Sturtevant, president. Omaha Grail 
Exchange A. Boyd president se 
Northwest Grain Dealers Associat 4 
8B. Getchell. president, Minneapolis Cl he 
ber of Commerce; W. R. McCarthy sons 
dent, Duluth Board of Trade; J. H. Cald- 
well, representing Merchants Exchange oi 
( linued 07 Page 8, Column 2.] 





New Effort to Reduce 
___ Air Accidents—— 








Pilots Must Report All Forced 
Landings: Analysis of 
Data Planned 





Further reduction in the nber of ac- 
cidents in scheduled air passenger oper- 
ations is expected to r¢ from an orde) 
announced July 26 by the 1utics 
Branch, Department of Commerce. that 
all forced landin caused by mechanical 
troubles or bad weather must hereafter 
be reported 

These reports. it was stated by Ewing 
Y. Mitchell, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Will be subjected to the same care- 
ful scrutiny that now is given to re- 
ports of accidents, and the information 


will enable the Aeronautics Bra 


nen to re- 








duce further the number of acciden DN 
providing more comprehensive data witl 
respect to conditions which might result 


acciaents 














Fac lanic 
Mit« s 
v lay result in ury d 
loss of life. as well as financial lo to 
the operator The information obtained 
from these reports will be made availabi 
to the operators and manufacturers, with- 
out divulging names or place he 
purpose of assi hem i ] it 
mechanical failures 

nugene L. Vidal. Directe 1 Air Reg 
ation, in explaining tl details of tl 
new procedure. said that Department o! 
Commerce air line inspection would be 
segregated from other regulatory func 
tions to a greater extel an in ¢t 
past In tl connection e explaines 
tl presen ) 1 ) De- 
partmen Com ¢ a a 
spec ocatec 
1 € SE T I ( 
also b oO ed hese ) and 
work ou ) Ln 


INDIANS REFUSE 
FEDERAL LOAN 


Venominee Tribe to Use Own 
Voney jor Road. Not Sum 
From Federal Award 














YHERE is one roup in the United 
Stat t wants no part of the Fed- 
Gi s $3,.300,000,000 public 
ina 

I Menominee Indians held a tribal 
oun July 21, on their reservation in 
Wisconsin and voted unanimously to use 
eir own funds to build roads on the res- 
r ion, for which $30,000 had been al- 

tted by the Federal Emergency Admir 
tion of Public Works from the fund 
$50,000,000 which Congress directed 
hould be spe from the public work 
1 f highv construction on I n 
ervations and other Government land 
e Indian a delegation of two ot 
he tribe to Washington to advise the Ad 
ministration of their decision to continue 
an 80-vear record of self-sustainn in- 
dependenc They requested that pos- 
sible, the mone be used for Indians of 
her groups who are destitute and hunery 
Good for the Menominees! said the 
Public Works Administrator, Harold I 
Icke “With thousands of people using 
every artifice to seek allotments from the 
pub works fund—many with utterly un- 
qualified projects—the fenominees show 

vay with true public spirit 


» E mergency Obligation 


° May Compel Treasur y 
To Borrow 12 Billion 



































Maximum Estimate of Re- 
° . > ° 
quirements for Public 
. 
Works, Farm and Home 
.¢ 
Loans, and Other Relief 
OF nteda the po 0 ol 
» | ( $12.000.000.000 in the next 
Treasury Department has started 
vi ol Aug. 15 f mi one of the 
1 opel or of ie Federa! 
Gt f 
4 e WV e House Ju 26 it Wa 
d it plans for the financing we 
b considered, but it was aid that me 
de on as to the charac of securitie 
o be issued had been reached. Later in 
the ame day President Roasevelt dis- 
ed problem with Dez G. Ache- 
! A¢ Secreta of Treasury 
Eugene R. Blac} Governor of 
1al Reserve Board 
Maturing Obligations 
Approximately $469.000,000 of certif 
t ari 4 per cent interes 
\ 15 These } be é 
iddition the T ASU) n bor- 
é fund ri ? ed \ 
) oO sul he vari emer- 
} es s Public Work 
Adn ol 
Ti ecord ho ym Jul 4 
he Government had a cash balance o 
$8377.000.00( i It eceipt I 
) ous t ow Althe h ? 
4 « a I wal me tr 
ince wa onsiaered Inadequat 
shouid all the agencies, such a e Pub- 
ic Works Administration, suddenly be 
aking calls upon it 
Need for Additional Funds 
Duri coming vear the Treasury 
I e to raise from borrowing 
much as $12,000,000,000. This total, which 
Is considered an ol 1 maximun 
would arise in the following wa 
Approximatels $3.000.000.000 may be 
called for by the Public Work: 
tion Phi imes that most ic 
oe program wijl be allo- 
cated ontracted for during the nex? 
12 ¢ nd is considered naximun 
ti ! of the borrowing necessary in 
that me bec e of the public works 
progran 
l Recor U on Finan Corpora - 
which draws s mone from the 
nas pecific aulnorizations to 
se ghtly more than $1,000,000.000 
r with indefinite authorizations for 
» bani o processors of agricul- 
mmodities and certain othe 
SSeS ¢ borrowers least $1,000 
000,000 will have to be borrowed by tl 
Trea on this account 
Farm and Home Loans 
Or ons of the Farm Credit Adn 
! Home Owners Loan Co1 
pora.ion in the fields of rl ind home 
norig may draw from the Treasw 
ne $1.000.000 000 The Farm Credii 
Ad on } embarked on a_ polit 
( nued on Pag Co 6.) 


Greatest ‘Plowing-under’ of All Times; 
Destroying 10 Million Acres of Cotton 


. UMMER PLOWING of a kind seldom 
se in the histo of this untry is 
( through Cotton Belt of 

B e the last gornud has been turnec 

n 10,000,000 acres of ripening 

Janis wi have been ‘returned 

} TI de ction involves 

bo } ould nh mauced an eSstl- 
( 10.000 b in a rop that 

i to to about 14.000.000 bales 

ni the plow into their grow- 

a 950.000 rn farmérs will 


outhe 








paid app! oximate] $100.000,000 in 
cash and receive options to pur- 
e at S pound more than 
000.000 b Government-owned 
t € 4 st 

oO » i re 
g a ern 
¢ “ 
Wa ung 











‘Planned Economy’ Now in Full Swing; 
Self-starter Is Applied to Business 





For First Time in Nation's History, Government Directs the Course of Industry 














And Commerce---Employers’ Problems With Unions 





tered on the national recovery offensive being di- 
rected by General Hugh S. Johnson, administrator 
under the recovery act. 

His is the colossal task of regimenting 5,000,000 

For the first time in the nation’s history, employers of labor, and stirring into cooperation a 
definite scheme is being put into operation by the large part of the Nation’s whole population, in order 
Government to apply a self-starter to business. to force out purchasing power. 

This. scheme calls for three definite moves, all Employers are asked to make up their minds, 
timed so that one will help out the other and get nd then on Aug. 1 and on the days following, to 
money into the hands of the people. ign an agreement with President Roosevelt 

The Three Moves.—1. Codes of fair practice romising: 
really agreements by employers to raise wages That if you employ any factory or mechanical 
and to eut hours of work—by which workers In worker or artisan you will not pay him less than 40 
cities, both those in offices and in factories, will be cents an hour or work him more than 35 hours a 
benefited. The theory is that with hours reduced week, except that if you were paying less than 40 
more workers will be needed. cents for that kind of work on July 15 you can pay 

2. A quick start on a huge program of public that rate now, but not less than 30 cents an hour. 
building, including highways, naval vessels, flood That if you employ persons on a weekly rate, 
control and other projects, in order to start mone) ou will not pay less than $15 a week if you live 
circulating among workers by giving them more ina city of 500,000 inhabitants, or $14.50 a week in 
to spend. During the week President Rooseveit cities of between 250,000 and 500,000 inhabitants, 
announced that he had approved nearly one bil- |. ¢14 in cities of between 250,000 and 2,500, 
lion dollars in building plans and would push ahead — nq $12 in cities of less than 2,500, and you agree 
until the entire $3,300,000,000 provided for this ot to work this class of employes more than 40 
purpose had been paid out. hours a week. 

3. Farm adjustment, by getting control of pro 
duction and bringing it nearer to market demand, 
and by taxing consumers in order to put additional 
billions of money into the pockets of farmers. 
Agricultural prices during recent years have de- 
clined much more sharply than city prices so that 
farmers have been almost eliminated as purchasers 
of city products. The planners intend now that 
they shall have money to spend. When they spend 


LANNED economy—by which the Govern- 
ment hopes to pull the country out of depres- 
sion before another Winter sets in—is under 


wavy in earnest. 
a 


That if employes now receive a higher wage, 
vou should not reduce their wages because you re- 
duce their hours and you should generally keep the 
isual pay differences as between lower and higher 
paid employes. And after Aug. 31 you will not 
work children under 16 years of age. 

Only the force of public opinion will be applied 
to induce cooperation on the part of employers in 


: A : applying these minimum wages and maximum 
money, city people will be emploved again, and a pp D> . B . : : 
, < je = o ascy,, hours. But as General Johnson said, in explain- 
support will be given the plans to get activity. : 
, — ing his plans: 
started cities. 


: . ‘That will be plenty.” 

Suecess of the entire program, now starting, ad- 
mittedly depends on the ability of the economic 
planners to get all of these moves working together 
and thus start trade heading upward. 

Its failure would come, the officials say, if 
prices should advance faster than people get addi- 
tional money to spend to buy new goods being pro- 
duced. Two things are counted on to avid such a 
happening: one an informal agreement on the part 
of big industries that price advances will be held 
in check; the other the expectation of a greatly 
increased farmer income when crops move this Fall. 

In fact, Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
said in his latest press conference that the national 
to application of the Recovery Act 
very valuable evidence that the gap between pro- 
duction and consumption is closing.” 

General Johnson in Action.—During the 
just ahead, attention of the country will 


Voices of Caution.—In fact, some voices of cau- 
tion in influential quarters are being raised just 
over the matter of propaganda and suggested coer- 
cion through the force of public opinion. The ques- 
tion is raised whether forces may not be loosed 
that will be dangerous and destructive and hard 
to control. 

It is the thought of General Johnson and his 
staff, however, that the “Blue Eagle’ emblem to be 
displayed by those who accept the blanket code, 
will speak for itself, and that there will need to be 
no stimulation of public sentiment artificially. 

Consumers will be expected to appreciate that 
by patronizing those employers who agree to apply 
the requirements of the recovery administration 
they may be adding to total employment. There is 
no plan for an organized boycott of non-cooperation. 
Page 11, 2.) 
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response 


weeks 


be cen- |Continued on Column 


More Than Half of States Have Dry Laws 
Which Would Be Effective in Case of Repeal 




















M , 4 ‘x Twenty-first Amendment by the thirty- ‘ > 
Question of Liquor Taxes ” ates / rotecte 
yer I sixth State, national prohibition will Dry States Are Protect d 

. > a , 
Under 21st Amendment cease, according to the Attorney Gen- By Webb-Kenvon Law 
a eral. Proclamation by the Department of ¢ ¢ 
P : . ° ° 
Remains Unsettled State not necessary And Constitution 
The Volstead Act, which set the alco- 
f 4 ar eee holic content of legal liquors at one-half 
R*® PEAL of the Eighteenth Amendment |, per cent and which was amended #24 become “a dimmishing unit.” accord- 
iutomatically will end. national pro- to allow 3.2 per cent beer will Ania to img to Attorney General Cummings 
hibition. including the Volstead Act but, ope teat ~h immediately | upon repeal Work for prohibition officers will con- 
Department of Justice records show that ~eenaes atte . , til repes s ace >| ¢ 
it “ vy find half or more of the States Being based on the Eighteenth Amend- oan = Pron ys rg age _ 
{ way in Nail ¢ ! > ¢ if OvEe x f 4 é é 4 f ave 
A : . os ment it will pass out of existence with wpa 2 vo Seen bf ee 
ill with prohibitions against hard liquors ie omendinant be given to protecting dry States from 
In addition, there may be some uncer- vn . , é liquor importations. No one can predict 
tainty over whether the Federal Govern- . Protecting Dry States Attorney General Cummings said. how 
ment can tax liquors at $1.10 a gallon The Bureau of Prohibition, created tO jarge a task this will be; he said that 
which is the basic rate on liquors, or at Meet the need caused by national pro- many States who vote for national re- 
$6.40 a gallon, which is the rate on liquors Dibition, will cease to exist as such On peal may elect to be dry themselves 
diverted for beverage purposes.” Aug 18 har ag i Ay — - Dry States Protected 
al m accomplishe 1e Bureau, together with noted + States . 
Ratified by 15 States Si Ps ‘tT cat aie al be Protection of the dry States is imposed 
Fifteen States have already completed a ra cs Ravan rat te th t | oh ee Fadael Coestenens Sams Wy Se 
‘ geri’ merged in a new Division of Investigation lebh-Ke . P ranr, ’ 
their part in the repeal of the Eighteenth Webb Kenyon Act a preprohibition law 
Amendment, holding their conventions and which again will become operative in all 
approving the new Twenty-first Amend- eaters | and by the second clause in 
ment Twenty States have held their ] TI Po ] in . the new Swemty-Oret Amendment , 
elections, but five have not yet convened mn his gssuc At present only 19 States out of the 48 
the convention delegates Four more : do not have some statutory or constitu- 
States are to vote in August - : tional prohibition of their own against 
x e. 3; | cale . 2 f ¢ j . "he 
Repeal by Christmas has been predicted K ~w vad tory mon @f hard Square. ‘Sen 
by Postmaster General James A. Farley Joseph B. Coma rie whe ror = uth +o “ft 
ttorne. ieee -ee ‘ . tional repe: n addition, however, Con- 
The Attorney General, Homer S. Cum- Assistant to Attorney General =— 
mings. has declared that repeal is a fore- . . : ‘ ” ns 
one conclusion “The Gangster’s Challenge [Continued on Page 8 Column 5.) 
Promptly upon ratification of the a 
Donald R. Richberg 


General Counsel, National 
Recovery Administration 


“Employers and Wage 








Earners 
= . } 
fs ash of the children in the 
he farmers to return to the markets as \ illiam I Stevenson ited States are showing the ef- 
custome.’s for manufactured »roducts 5 Bee : fects of poo! nutrition, inadequate 
The process is “one that the ‘enests Chairman, Federal Home housing. lack of medical care and, :n 
ent of Agriculture describes as “re- Loan Bank Board many cases. the effect of the anxiety 
‘ ’ * . ” and sense security he “evajls 
1.0val of acreage under contract “Easing Debt on Home und sense of insecurity that pre ail 
It will be paid for by the levy of a tax a whe revel there is no work tor the head 
en cotton at the rate of 4.2 cents per : of ihe family 
peund. to take effect Aug. 1. 1933. This : ‘ . No widespread survey has been mace 
t x Will be levied on the net quantity Henry Morgenthau Jr. to «ather information on this subject, 
cotton. or cotton which has been Governor. Farm Credit : but the Children’s Bureau of the De 
ed, at the time it is put into process- Administration tment of Labor has compiled ma 
u or manufacture ean teria! accumulated from many sources 
Not since Civil War days has the South Farm Mortgages in It has been summarized by Dr. Martha 
9 ses 3 
een such crop removal. But this time Closed Banks M Eliot, of the Bureau, for the Na- 
the purpose is described by the Depart- s tional Conference on Social Work 
ment of Agriculture as economically Evidence gathered by Bailey B. Bur- 
enefi stet PS avi P . . ritt, of the Assoication for Improving 
beneficial, instead of destructive David Lawrence .?P ve York 
Only on rare occ asions ~ the world the Condition of the Poor. New ork 
oer 7 4 + 7 ~ . - 
witnessed progt ams similar to the pres- ‘The Nation Bargains City. also was used by the Children’s 
€} azi] in re- * * Bureau in making public. July 28, a 
Bre the lia he in . With Labor sonineaia wk Wicd Bor Aiisirs 
cen l government fi- ) y I nua-Weillal eV 
nanced surplus coffee in an a The evidence in many instances is 
efiort to demand. Frui , yased on some sort of clinical observa- 
£ ‘owe have at time For Pages See Readers tion of the child's general nutritionai 
é Summary on Page 19 oncition. While the picture is far from 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.J , complete, the Bureau says that “the 


BEER MEASU RE D- 
BY TAX METER: 
All Breweries 


To Meter Brew as It 
Leaves the Vats 








Pp" ACING meters in all the breweries ol 
the country will be recommended to, 
the Treasury Department by Dr. James 
M. Doran, Commissioner of Industrial Al- | 
cohol 

Dr. Doran, announcing that he wouid 
make the recommendation, said that 
meters had been tested out on middle 
western breweries during the last two 
months They have been found ilis- 
factory and have convinced him tha hey 
should be used everywhere, he said 

They would be used to measure the 
amount of beer bottled by a brewery to 
help compute the Federal tax of $5 on 
each 3l-gallon’ barrel Sealed meters 
would be placed on the pipe lines run- 
ning from aging vats to measuring tank 
and provide a double check 

Breweries would be required to stand the 
cost of the meters. No increase in per- 
sonnel would be required in most plants 
Dr. Doran added The number of brew- 
eries producing 3.2 per cent beer is not 
increasing as rapidly as in the days im- 
mediately following legalization. He also 
said that 18 months will be required after 
repeal to produce a normal stock of 
whisky 


War on ‘Racketeers 
World Criminals and 
Kidnaping Operations 


International Police Bur 
Proposed: 


“au 
Attorney Gen- 
eral to Use Federal Funds 
To Suppress Extortion 


Plans 


sue 


for a world police bureau to pur- 


internetional criminals are under 
consideration 
Meanwhile, the 
has decided to spend all the 
sary in 


preoatory 


American Government 


money neces- 


national campaign agaist 


crime 


Establishment of the world police bu-|.Alcova project in Wyoming, having as i 
reuu was to be taken up by three inter- | purpose the control of the flood waters 
naticnal associations of police officials!the upper tributaries of the Missouri 
m ne in Chicago. Delegates to the | River 
mi &, from eastern cities and from} ‘ St. Lawrence Project 
calli ~ al tee WH thes and Desert: The Public Works Board has been asked 
ment of Justice on their way to Chicago | °° %’ asice $150,000,000 from the public 

. , |}works fund for this country’s share of 
Control of International Crime lthe cost cf the proposed St. Lawrence 

The world bureau will devote its at-|\‘vaterway, pending ratification of the 
terition entirely to criminals who operate | treaty with Canada. It is expected, how- 
internationally o1 who drift from one|ever. according to information in official 
country to another, delegates explained. | Circles, that no action will be taken on 
Locai or purely national problems would | the request 
not be dealt with | Rapid progress in the beginning of 

There is some probability that the bu- | work on non-Federal projects throughout 
reau will have offices in Washington and|the States is expected by the Federal 
Virginia The largest collections of |Emergency Administration of Public 
fingerprints in the world. which the dele. | Works to be made following the compie- 
gates inspected while in Washington, has|“40n of an administrative organization as 
been gath-red by the Bureau of Investi-|#@nounced during the past week 
atiou, a branch of the Department of| The allocation of funds for local proj- 
Justice ects will start as soon as the State Ad- 

Police chiefs from Europe, Canada and visory Boards and re gional advisors get 
the United State: yr esceh cal with repre- under way in the task of sifting and sort- 
entatives from the Department of Jus- ine the temends af appusations one 
tee. attended the meeting report to Washington their approval of 

’ : ’ such projects as they decide should re- 
Delegates at White House ceive some part of the $3,300,000,000 fund. 

Ihe delegation which called at the} Funds for State Highways 
White ouse consisle of ) Antonia 
} heat ll ae ef mid Rome At the same time, the allotment of the 
Tialy; Florent E. Louwage, Commissione: $40,000,000 set aside for the State ” 
Grusecis., Walofum: a2. Mondene)l, Assist.) @ their highway construction con- 
ant Controller General. Paris Franc tinue and assignment from this und 
+ jnow aggregate nearly three-fourths of 
Commissioner K. H. Broekhoff. Amster: | (1. total sum availabl 
dam. Holland; Dr. Eugene Bianu, Directo 
General of Police, Bucharest, Rumania, Road assignments for eight more States 
Chief Constable Roderick Ro: Edin-| have just been announced by Secretary 
pure! Scotland: Chief Constable A. K.| Icke Under this allotment, Minnesota 
Mi Oldham, England; Dr. Leon| received $10,656,569; Arkansas, $6,748,335; 
Nagicv, Inspector General of State Police,| North Carolina, $9,522.293: Rhode Island, 
Warsew, Poland; Dr. M. Baerensprun: $1.998.708; Michigan, $12,736,227; Nevada, 
Beriin Germany: M. Mensen. Police Pres- | $4.545,.917; Arizona 9.211.960; and Con- 
ident Copenhagen, Denmark; R. Krause, | necticut, $2,865.740 These assignments 
Police Chief, Horsens, Denmark; James| brine the total to $294,300,590, with as-. 
B. Bolan. New York Commissioner of Po-| Signment made for 38 States and the Dis- 
lice; John J. O'Connell, Deputy Chief In- | trict of Columbia 
pector of Police, New York; Chief oi National Recovery projects will not be 
Police Michael Crowle, Boston, Mass —a 
Fernand Dufresne, Police Director. Mon [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
real Canada; Emile Trude]. Police Chiel 
Quebec, Canada: J. H. Caholane. Port ot 64% 

Authority, New York City; R. B. Jordii P | bit S 

Chie: of Police, Richmond, Va., and Jaine ro 1 I 10n ermons 

A. McRail. Chief of Police, Newark, N. J ‘p litic ] T Iks 
Rackets and Kidnaping O 1 Ica a S 

In its national campaign against “crime 
of extortion.” principally racketeering and Radig Commission Holds They 

[Continued on Page 2. Column 3.) Should Be on Same Basis 


Want and Worries of Unemployed 
Reflected in Condition of Children 


the evidence at he point 

the nutritional condition 
in many communities is 
increasingly -flect 
periods of unemployment ana 


ind 
that 

nil 
owing 
the long 


erlious O1 


out that ul 
Was give 


IKing Col 
nat the re- 
Province 


when 


pointed 
ration ol thi 
cent Conference of State and 
Health Officers of North America 
rep.ies to a questioannaire ent 
child- hygiene committee howec 
that 22 out of the 39 State health ofli- 
ccrs considered the nutritional needs of 
cnitdren us the needs outstanding above 
all othe 
While few statistics are available on 
malnutrition among infants, there are 
inaications that malnutrition among 
mothers having its effect upon new 
born babies and nurslings. From 
sou:hern city comes a report that th 
ge birth weight of Negrc 
~ased a quarter of a 
Increases in 


re 


out b 


is 


babies 
pounc 
idence 


avere 
nas de 


since 192 





th in 
ne in 


{Conlinued on Page 2, Co s a3 
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| pect, 


Power Projects. 


May Be Ordered) Water Diversion 


Next on Program 


Public Works Activity Will 
Turn to Waterways, as 
Federal Buildings 
Get Underway 


Irrigation Project 
For Columbia Basin 


Land Not Well Suited the 
Raising of Crops to Be Laid 
Up as New Irrigated 
Areas Are Opened 


Power development, irrigation and flood 


control is to be the next type of public 
works to receive Federal money from 
the $3,300.000,000 fund 

With allotments for Federal buildings 
well under way and an organization per- 
fected throughout the 48 States for the 
1andling of applications for funds for 
non-Federal projects, ii was made known 
at the White House, July 28 that the 
several waterways projects are expected 
soon to be approved 

Land to Be Withdrawn 
It was disclosed also that complaints 


land for the 
irri- 
with- 
“sub- 
well 


against the creation of more 
production of crops, resulting from 
gation work, will be met by the 
drawal from production of so-called 
nal” land—that whic his not 
to the growing of crops 
Public Works Board, July 
proved the Grand Coulee project 
Columbia River, which is estimated to 
cost $63,000,000. The original plans for 
this project called for the development 
of more than 1,000,000 horsepower of elec- 
trical energy. but for the present only 
450,000 horsepowe 

cause it is felt 
ready market 
power. 


nal 
ullea 
The 28, ap- 
on the 


Ip.mediate resumption of work on thé 
upper Mississippi River also is in pros 
along with approval of the Casper, 





A» Repeal Addresses 


stations should not label an ad- 
of repeai of the Eighteenth 
as a “political talk” when 
permitted to be broadcast 


Radi 
dress in fav 
Amendment 

ermons” are 


or 


over the stations without such a designa- 
tion 
rhis is rank discrimination and should 
not be countenanced.” said a statement 
sued July 27 bv the Federal Radio Com- 


mission ‘ 








The matert was brought to the atten- 
tion of James H. Hanley. member of the 
Commission. in a letter trom Hubert La 
Jue, of Yucaipa. Calif.. who protested 
against ed preferred treatment by 
ome radio ions of “all reformers, min- 
isters or otherwise.” 

The statement also made reference to 
he use of radio stations by political can- 
didates, pointing out that equal treatment 
must be accorded to all candidates for 
the same office 


It is the study, also, of broadcasters 
to check material used over their stations, 


said the Commission 

‘While the law says the licensee has 
no power ol censorship over material 
broadcast under the clause relative to the 
use of a station by candidates.” said the 
Statement it is the solemn obligation 
ind duty of broadcasters to scan care- 
fully all other material used over their 


Sstalions 


r will be developed os 
that there is not np 
for the larger amount of 
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Rulings Interpret 
Sections of the 


President’s Code 


First Interpretations Made 
By Recovery Group Con- 
cern Compensation of La- 
bo» and Hours of Work 


First rulings on interpretations of sec- 
tions of the blanket code agreement be- 
tween President Roosevelt and employers, 
were made by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, Saturday, July 29 

These interpretations follow in full text: 

Interpretations Nos. 1 to 6.—The Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement was writ- 
ten in language intended to be flexible to 
meet many varieties of conditions. As a 
result, interpretations will be required 
from time to time as uncertainties in the 
application of the Agreement develop. 
(The President’s Reemployment Bulletin 
was printed in the issue of July 22 to 29). 

Interpretation No. 1 (concerning para- 
graph 7). 

Paragraph 7 means, first, that 
sation of employes above minimum 
wage group (whether now fixed by the 
hour, day. week, or otherwise) shall not 
be reduced, either to compensate the em- 
ployer for increases that he may be re- 
quired to make in the minimum wage 
group in order to comply with the Agree- 
ment, or to turn this Reemployment 
Agreement into a mere share-the-work 
movement without a resulting increase of 
total purchasing power. This first provision 
of paragraph 7 is a general statement of 
what shall not be done. 

The rest of paragraph 7 is a particular 
statement of what shall be done, which is 
that rates of pay for employes above the 
minimum wage group shall be increased 
by “equitable readjustments.” No hard 
and fast rule can be laid down for such 
readjustments, because the variations in 
rates of pay and hours of work would 
make the application of any formula 
unjust in thousands of cases. We present, 
however, the following examples of the 
need for and methods of such require- 
ments: 

Example 1.—Employes now working 40 
hours per week in factories. When hours 
are reduced to 35, the present rate per 
hour if increased one-seventh would pro- 
vide the same compensation for a normal 
week’s work as before. 

Readjustment of Wages 

Example 2. Employes now working 60 
hours per week in factories. When hours 
are reduced to 35, a rate per hour if in- 
creased one-seventh might be insufficient 
to provide proper compensation. But, to 
increase the rate by five-sevenths, in or- 
der to provide the same compensation {01 
35 hours as previously earned in 60, 
might impose an inequitable burden on 
the employer. The 60-hour week might 
have been in effect because of a rush of 
business, although a 40-hour week might 
have been normal practice at the same 
nourly wage. Seasonal or temporary in- 

, creases in hours now in effect, or recent 
increases in wages, are proper factors to 
be taken into consideration in making 
equitable readjustments. 

The policy governing ‘the readjustment 
of wages of all employes in what may be 
termed the higher wage groups requires, 
«not a fixed rule, but “equitable readjusi- 
ment” in view of long standing differ- 
entials in pay schedules; with due regard 
for the fact that pay rolls are being 
heavily increased, and that employes will 
receive benefits from shorter hours, from 
the reemployment of other workers, and 
from stabilized employment which may 
increase their yearly earnings. 

The foregoing examples indicate the 
necessity of dealing with this problem of 
“equitable readjustment” of the higher 
rates of pay, on the basis of considera- 
tion of the varying circumstances and 
conditions of the thousands of enterprises 
and employments involved. Any attempt 
to define a national standard would be 
productive of widespread injustice. 

Cases of Unfairness 


compen- 


The National Recovery Administration | 


will, through local agencies, observe care- 
fully the manner in which employers 
comply with their agreement to make 
“equitable readjustment,” and will tak: 
from time to time and announce from 
Washington such action as may be neces- 
sary to correct clear cases of unfairness 
and to aid conscientious employers in 
carrving out in good faith the terms ol 
the agreement. 

When an employer signs an agreement 
and certifies his compliance and also 
joins in the submission of a code of fai 
competition before Sept. 1, 1933, his de- 
termination of what are “equitable read- 
justments” should be accepted, at leasi 
prior to Sept. 1, as a prima facie compli- 
ance with his agreement, pending action 
by N. R. A. upon the code submitted, or 
any other action by N. R. A. taken to 
imsure proper interpretations or applica- 
tions of agreements. This will afford N 
R. A. an opportunity to survey the gen- 
eral results of the reemployment program 
and to iron out difficulties and misunder- 
Stannings over agreements thal are of a 
substantial character. 

Interpretation No. 2 
graph 14). 

A person who believes that some par- 
ticular provision in the agreement, be- 
cause of peculiar circumstances, will cre- 
ate great and unavoidable hardship 
shou:d prepare a petition to N. R. A. 
asking for a stay of this provision as to 
him. He should then submit this peti- 
uion to the trade association of his in- 
dustry, or if there is none, to the local 
Chamber of Commerce or similar repre 
Sentative organization designated by N. 
R. A., for its approval. The written ap- 
proval of the trade association, or such 
other organization, will be accepted by 
N. R. A. as the basis for a temporary stay. 
witnout further investigation, pending de- 
cision by N. R. A. The petition must 
contain a promise to abide by N. R. A.’s 
Cecision, so that if N. R. A. decides against 
the petitioner, he must give effect to the 
provision which was stayed, from the dat 
of the decision of N, R. A. 

The petition and approval of the trad 
association or other organization, as pre- 
scribed above, should be forwarded to N. 
R. A. in Washington; and the employer’ 
Signed cony of the President's Reemploy- 
meut Agreement should be sent to the 
District Office of the Department of Com- 
merce. After complying with these re- 
quirements the employer will be entitled 
to receive and dispfay the Blue Eagle by 
delivering his certificate of compliance 
to his post office. 

Paragraph 14 is not intended to pro- 
vide for group exceptions, but only to 
meet cases of individual hardships 

Interpretation No. 3 (concerning date 
of compliance). 

It is expected that all employers de 
Siring to cooperate with the President’ 
recovery program will sign the agree- 
ments promptly and mail them in. It is 
recognized, however, that it will be 
physically impossible in many instances 


(concerning para- 
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« « 


THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


Recovery Plans in Operation---Preparing for Building Projects--- More Money for Farmers---lrrigation 
And Crops---Trading in Grain---Subsistence Farming---International Police---State Laws on Liquor 


* * 


HE RECOVERY MOVEMENT. Three major 

| programs devised by the Government as its 

method of bringing back prosperity now are un- 

der way, and are to be coordinated. These are: Codes 

for industry, vast public works, and farm adjustment 

_all of them intended to get more money into the 
hands of the people to spend. 

Thousands of employers in all parts of the country 
did not wait until August 1 to sign the agreement 
with President Roosevelt to reduce hours of employ- 
ment and to promise to pay wages higher than the 
minimum of from $12 to $15 a week. This blanket 
code, which officially takes effect August 31, but 
which employers may apply earlier if they wish, is 
to receive the principal attention during the next few 
weeks. 

Employers holding contracts with union labor were 
confronted with the principal problem arising from 
the blanket agreement—the problem of whether they 
now were to reduce hours below the limit contracted 
for and, if they did cut hours, whether weekly wages 
could be reduced in proportion, provided they still 
were above the minimum set. The National Recov- 
ery Administration on July 29 decided that employers 
must cut hours to the limit set, whether or not labor 
contracts provided otherwise, if they wished to be able 
to display the “blue eagle” emblem of cooperation. 
3ut whether wages would suffer in the process was 
left to the “sense of justice of individual employers.” 

During the next five or six weeks the Nation is to 
witness a drive for cooperation in this recovery pro- 
gram such as has not been seen since war days. By 
the first of September the National Recovery Admin- 
istration believes that it can have the entire country 
in line behind its plan for getting millions of persons 
back into jobs. 


¥* »* 


UILDING PROJECTS IN STATES. The atten- 
B tion of the Public Works Administration was de- 

voted largely during the week to creating an 
organization in the States to pass upon the thousands 
of applications for Federal funds to aid in building 
projects other than those of the Federal Government 
itself. None of these applications will be given any 
consideration at Washington until they have been 
approved by a board of three members in the State 
where the project is located. 

The members of these boards—one in each of the 
18 States—were named during the week and will 
begin their work as quickly as possible. The country 
was divided into 10 regions, each with a regional 
advisor, to advise with State boards in his territory 
regarding applications for Federal money. 

The Army is back again with a part of the program 
that was withdrawn recently by the Secretary of War 
because of disagreement, with the Public Works Ad- 
ministration on the Department’s request for funds. 
An allotment now is being sought to carry out a hous- 
ing program for the Army. No further action has 
been taken on that part of the program involving 
more mechanical power. 


~ * 


ORE INCOME FOR FARMERS. The Govern- 
M ment’s efforts to bring the level of the farmer’s 
income more nearly to the level of that of the 
city dweller appear to be meeting with success. An 
increase in trading between city and country is being 
brought about by restoring to farm products a price 
that will give farmers a purchasing power equal to 
that of the 1910-1914 average. 

The farmer’s cash income in June was about 37 
per cent greater than it was in June last year, but the 
farm dollar will purchase less than 80 per cent as 
much of manufactured goods as before the World 
War, owing to the faet that prices of farm products 
have declined much more than prices of city products. 

The machinery for distribution of the new proc- 
essing taxes on farm products is ready to operate, 
and about $90,000,000 soon will be distributed by the 
Government to wheat farmers as an initial payment 
of 20 cents a bushel. The processing tax of 30 cents 
a bushel has been levied and is expected to produce 
about $138,000,000. A cotton tax of 4.2 cents a pound 
will be levied Aug. 1 and is expected to produce $100,- 
000,000 which will be distributed among producers 
who have agreed to destroy a part of their 1933 crop. 

The next step may be a processing tax on pork 





products, coupled with reduction in the number of 
hogs and quantity of corn produced by farmers. Like 
the cotton and wheat taxes, the revenue would be re- 
turned to those farmers who curtailed their output. 


x * 


RRIGATION AND CROP PRODUCTION. When 
I irrigation makes new lands available to produce 

crops, so-called “submarginal” lands now produc- 
ing will be withdrawn from use in the proportion of 
three or four acres of submarginal land for every 
acre of newly irrigated land. This is the President’s 
answer to the objections that have been made to 
reclamation work. The Public Works Administration 
is planning to approve several irrigation projects in 
the Northwest. 

The Government agrees that crop production should 
not be increased—especially in view of efforts now 
being made to establish higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts. Its program involves a material increase in 
the amount of land available for crop production, but 
it apparently is determined that there shall not be an 
increase in the aggregate amount of farm products. 
The submarginal land to be withdrawn under the pres- 
ent plan will be used, so far as possible, in the Na- 


tional parks. 
* * 


RAIN TRADING RESTRICTED. A_ master 
G code looms for the grain marketing machine as 

a result of agreement among representatives 
of the exchanges. A compact has been drawn up 
during the week which is aimed to prevent further 
violent fluctuations in prices. It was signed by ex- 
change delegates at a meeting called by the Gov- 
ernment. 

These delegates agreed to recommend to their ex- 
changes, among other things, that rules be changed 
to put a limit on the number of cents prices could 
change, either up or down, during a single day; and 
to limit the number of bushels of “future contracts” 
a speculator could hold at any particular time. 

The grain trade has “no divine right” to handle the 
farmers’ products, in the opinion of George N. Peek, 
administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Exchanges will exist only so long as 
they perform a useful service, he said in opening the 
conference of marketing delegates. The trade con- 
strued this view as indicating Government readiness 
to use its power to license and control exchanges if 
necessary. Exchanges will be given a chance to cor- 
rect abuses themselves, Mr. Peek said. 

Cotton trading rules have been let alone but mar- 
keting machinery for some other farm products is 
being examined. 

xk * 


HAT ABOUT LIQUOR? At least half of the 
W States still may forbid salé and possession 

of hard liquors even if prohibition is wiped 
out of the Constitution this year and the Volstead Act 
succumbs with it. Twenty-nine States have their 
own prohibition laws or constitutional restrictions. 
Connecticut’s will expire if repeal is ratified, Depart- 
ment of Justice records show. 

Protection for dry States is imposed on the Gov- 
ernment by the old Webb-Kenyon Act of pre-prohi- 
bition days and a clause in the proposed Twenty-first 
Amendment. The question of taxing liquors in case 
of repeal has not been worked out. At present there 
is a levy of $1.10 a gallon on hard liquors which is ap- 
plied to medicinal liquors. In addition there is a tax 
of $6.40 a gallon on liquors diverted for beverage pur- 
poses which is based on national prohibition. Some 
doubt has arisen as to its application in case of repeal. 

Federal prohibition activity will continue on a di- 
minishing basis, Attorney General Cummings has in- 
dicated, and if the Twenty-first Amendment is rati- 
fied, effort will be centered at protecting dry States 
from liquor importation. 

x * 
NTERNATIONAL POLICE. A world-wide police 
I bureau has been organized as the latest method of 

stamping out the international criminal. Three 
international associations of police officials, meeting 
at Chicago, endorsed the suggestion. The world bu- 
reau would confine its activity to criminals whose 
crimes take on an international aspect and criminals 
who float from country to country. 

The American Government will open its pocketbook 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES e P * 


to wipe out crimes of extortion such as kipnaping and 
racketeering, Attorney General Cummings said, after 
a conference with President Roosevelt. The Attorney 
Gneral believes crime has become “a national menace 
and a national problem.” 

Creation of a staff of trained Federal operatives to 
be available to the States is being considered, but fear 
of destroying State and local aggressiveness in en- 
forcement has been expressed. 

Governors of the various States at their meeting 
in San Francisco considered a resolution approving the 
Federal crime campaign and urging a central police 
force. Acting individually, they endorsed activities 
of the Federal Government in carrying the campaign 
against the criminal. 

Only two kidnapings have been committed without 
being solved since passage of the Cochran Act giving 
the Federal Government power over interstate kid- 
napings, Mr. Cummings said, the other having ended 
in arrest of the perpetrators. 

Death verdict imposed on a kidnaper by a Missouri 
jury is expected to have a profound influence on the 
criminal element. 


x * 


UBSISTENCE FARMING. First steps to set up 
S an agency to carry out the subsistence farming 
program under the Recovery Act have been 
taken by the Department of the Interior. Secretary 
Ickes discussed the program at a conference with 
farm, housing and social interests and he is to appoint 
a director in a few days. 

A fund of $25,000,000 is available. The method 
by which population will be drawn to the land from 
metropolitan centers has not yet been determined. 
It is unlikely that the movement can accomplish much 
this Summer in the way of making families self-sus- 
taining through crop raising, since the growing sea- 
son is so far advanced. 

The set-up will be of a long-term nature, it is be- 
lieved, and will be framed to prevent raising of crops 
which will add to present surplus supplies. The start 
may be made outward from industrial centers and 
auxiliary employment likely will be sought for sub- 
sistence farmers. 

A number of plans have been submitted, ranging 
from garden tracts in suburbs for city workers, to 
creation of farm colonies with educational and recre- 
ational facilities. Some officials interested in the idez 
believe that it will be difficult to take industrial 
workers from cities and put them on small farms 
unless they have had prior experience in tilling 
the soil. 


x * 


OARDERS OF GOLD. In less than a month the 

H Attorney General expects to begin prosecution 

of gold hoarders. The Department of Justice 

has investigated thousands of cases of alleged hoard- 

ing and has found 207 persons who are said to have 

refused to turn in an aggregate of more than a mil- 

lion dollars in gold coin, bullion and certificates. This 
would be in defiance of the President’s order. 

More than 4,000 persons claim to have surrendered 
in excess of $28,000,000, either before or after they 
were visited by agents of the Department of Justice. 
Most of these claims already have been checked. 

Attorney General Cummings has announced that he 
expects within two or three weeks to make public the 
names of gold hoarders and then proceeed to bring 
them into court. 

* * 

EGISTERED SECURITIES ON SALE. For the 
R first time in the history of the United States, 

securities issued by private concerns and reg- 
istered by the Federal Government are on sale to the 
public. The Federal Trade Commission, which is 
charged with the duty of registering issues that 
comply with the Securities Act of 1933, has been 
insistent, however, in warning prospective purchasers 
that registration by the Government does not carry 
any guarantee by the Government. ; 

About 100 issues have been registered with the 
Commission, their aggregate value being estimated 
at $123,000,000. Only 20 issues, however. have been 
on file long enough to have completed the 20-day 
period of investigation required by the new law. 
Therefore only 20 issues are now eligible for sale. 
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EFFECT OF WANT 


New Stamp to Be Issued 


ge to comply with the agreemen* | 
on Aug. 1. For that reason, provision has , 
been made for issuing the Blue Eagle 

only upon the filing of a certificate of 

compliance. It should be possible in most 

cases to make the necessary adjustments 

ana file a certificate of compliance within 

the first week of August, and such action, | 
taker as promptly as possible, will be re- | 
earded as carrying out the agreement in | 
good faith. : 

Interpretation No. 4 (concerning para- 
sraph 13). 
. ‘All employers are expected to sign the | 
Agreement, whether Codes have been sub- 
mitted to the N. R. A. or not (unless such 
Codes have already been approved); but 
after the President has approved a Code, 
or after N. R. A. has approved of the sub- 
stitution of the provision of a Code for 
Agreements in the trade or industry cov- | 
ered, comformity with the Code provisions 
by an employer will be regarded as com- 
pliance with his individual Agreement. 

Interpretation No. 5 (concerning para- 
graph 9). 

Where the July 1, 1933 price was a dis- 
price, the employer signing the 
Agreement may take his cost price on 
that date as the base for such increase in 
selling price as permitted by Par. 9. 

Interpretation No. 6” (concerning em- 
ployments covered by the Agreement). 

The following groups of employment are 
not intended to be covered by the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement: 

1. Professional occupations. 

2. Employes of Federal, State and local 
governments and other public institutions 
and agencies. 

3. Agricultural labor. 

4. Domestic servants 

5. Persons buying goods and selling 
them independently or persons selling 

olely on commission, provided however, 
that persons regularly employed to sell on 
commission, with a base salary or guaran- 
teed compensation, come within the re- 


tress 


quirements of the Agreement. 
i 


ust employment conditions and to | WAR 
the necessary additional personnel N WO 


International Police Bureau 


RLD CRIMINALS, | 
KIDNAPERS AND RACKETEERS: 


Proposed; Federal Funds to 


Be Used to Suppress Extortion 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


kidnaping, the Federal Government will 
spend all the money necessary, the At-, 
torney General, Homer S. Cummings, an- | 
nounced July 26 after a conference with 
President Roosevelt. 

Some increase in the expenditures of ; 
the Department of Justice may be nec- 
essary for this reason. The Department 
has an appropriation of $42,000,000 for 
the present fiscal year; but, as a part 
of the general economy program, the At- 
torney General had announced that he 
intended to keep expenditures down to 
$34,000,000. This may not now be possi- 
ble. 

Transfer of some agents from the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition to the Bureau of In- 
vestigation may help in the suppression 


of crime without increasing the costs, it) 


was explained. The money must be 
found, the Attorney General declares, be- 
cause crime has become “a national men- 
ace and a national problem.” 
Investigatots Available to States 
Attorney General Cummings said that 
creation of a staff of trained Federal in- 
vestigators which would be at the dis- 
posal of the States was under considera- 
tion, but that no decision had _ been 
reached. Establishment of a Federal po- 
lice agency was difficult, he explained, be- 
cause the Federal Government has lim- 
ited police powers and because the States 
might resent an invasion of their rights 
Setting up of a staff of investigators 


| Which would be at the disposal of the 


States upon request would avoid both of 
these difficulties but might destroy State 
and local initiative, it was said. The At- 
torney General explained, however, that 
this plan would not require legislation. 

Meeting in San Francisco, Governors of 
the various States took under considera- 
tion a resolution expresing approval of the 
Federal Government’s campaign and urg- 
ing the creation of a central police force. 
Adoption of resolutions is against the 
policy of the Government's conference, 
but acting as individuals, the Governors 
adopted a resolution urging the Federal 
Government to pursue to its utmost the 
' drive against crime. 

Interstate Kidnaping Checked 
he ere Fs 3s 

Attorney General Cummings declared on 
July 27 that, sinee the passage of the so- 
called Cochran Act giving the Federal 
Government authority over interstate kid- 
napings, only two such crimes had been 
committed without being solved. All the 
rest had ended in the arrest of the kid- 
napers. 

“With authority and cooperation we can 
break these cases,” the Attorney General 
said. “If we do that often enough kid- 
naping will cease to be a popular form of 
criminal activity,” 

He pointed to the return by a Missouri 
jury of the death penalty in a kidnaping 
case as evidence of how the people feel 
about such crimes, The death penalty, the 
first ever handed down in a kidnaping 
case, was under a State law. 


ON CHILD LIFE 


Condition Reflects Poor Food 
And Bad Housing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of rickets are reported from several lo- 
calit.es in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Connecticut Scurvy is ap- 
parently showing a slight increase here 
and there. 

“So far in the present depression,” the 
Bureau states, “severe malnutrition among 
‘infants, commonly known as marasmus 
ana the much-dreaded  gastrointestinai 
discrders that accompany it have 
rather conspicuous by their absence.” 

This is attributed to the education o! 
mothers, to the success of relief agencies 
in supplying milk for infants and in no 
mau part to the fact that most of the 
milk given infants today is made safe by 
pasteurization and_boiling. 


been 


ows ~ eee 
~~“isetiirine int the lack Ol Uniformity 


in methods of study makes it impossibie 
to compare satisfactorily data from dif- 
ferent regions, the Bureau’s summary 
points out that the meager and frag- 
meniary data available, even when piecec 
@ecther, give but a poor picture of what 
is happening to children. 

In estimating that about one-fifth of 
all preschool and school children in the 
country togay are showing the effects of 
the depression, the Bureau adds: 

“In some regions, without question, the 
proportion of below-par children is far 
greater than this, reaching, truly appalling 
ligurcs; in others, where conditions have 
bee; more favorable or where the effects 
of unemployment have been more. satis- 
actorily mitigated through relief meas- 
ures, the proportion is possibly lower.” 


In Recovery Campaign 


A new 3-cent stamp to create grea ei 
intelcst. in the national recovery 
gram will be issued about Aug. 15. 
issue Was «pproved by President Roose- 
velt July 28 and announced July 29 by 
,the Postmaster General, James A. Farley 
| The stamp will be of standard size and 
purple in color. 


pro- 


The 


Not Affected by 
Industrial Codes 


Such Workers Come Within 
Wage and Hour Clause, 
Says General Johnson in 
Outlining Situation 


The Nation’s largest employer of labor, 
the Government—Federal, State, county 
and local—is not to come officially under 
the provisions of the blanket code of fair 
practice that industry is accepting. 

The reason, as explained by Gen. Mugh 
S. Johnson, administrator under the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, is: That as a foun- 
dation to the whole recovery structure, 
Federal credit must be maintained and 
any additional expense curtailed; that in 
the case of State, county and local gov- 
ernmental units, Federal authorities can- 
not with propriety make requests for com- 
pliance with a set of federally-drawn reg- 
ulations 

But, the recovery administration makes 
known, Government minimum wages, 


| Federal, State and local, and Government 


maximum hours, generally come within 
the provisions of the blanket code, which 
calls for a $15 minimum wage and a 40- 
hour maximum week, so far as white 
collar employes are concerned. 

General Johnson Explains 

Said General Johnson, in explaining the 
reason that Government employes were 
not definitely included in the code: 

“In order that any of these recovery 
plans can continue to have any effect that 
you can rely upon, the credit of the United 
States must be maintained. 

“This Administration entered the pres- 
ent situation with a recurring annual ex- 
penditure so high that there was no 
method of coming anywhere near to a bal- 
anced budget without reducing expendi- 
tures very, very heavily. There is only 
one way to reduce expenditures; most of 


| it comes out of personnel. 


“This situation was different than any 
other employment problem the country 
faced because the whole recovery pro- 
gram is dependent upon a sound Gov- 
ernment credit. 

“Now we are proceeding with industrial 
groups to induce them to give employment, 
and the question is—should we defeat the 
plan because we have what appears to 
be an inconsistency in its application to 
the Government. 

Inconsistency Stands 

“Of course there is only one answer 
to the inconsistency. That is that one 
of the hard problems of the program is 
involved. But essentially we have to go 
straight ahead with the economy pro- 
gram.” 

The general was reminded that a group 
of Government employes is drawing a 
code which will be submitted. 

“Why should I hold a hearing on it?” 
“This law says it applies 
to trades, industries and_ subdivisions 
thereof.” 

In answer to a query concerning whether 
State and municipal employes would be 
expected to come under the blanket agree- 
ment, he replied: 

“No, I do not think you could say they 
will. I do not think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can interfere with the operation 
of State governments.” 

Classes Affected 

Government officials pointed out that 
the average hourly employment in Federal 
service now is 39 hours per week with 
the minimum wage more than $15, so 
that the blanket code would not affect 
the basic pay, or the rate of ‘hourly em- 


ployment in general. 


However, there are classes of employes 
who might be affected, among them sub- 
stitute postal workers. A petition from 
these workers in Baltimore addressed to 
the President was received, asking a mini- 
mum wage of $15. It said in part: “We 
cannot believe you are more interested 
in the employes in private industry than 
you are in the faithful servants of the 
Government. 

“The substitute postal employes may 
well claim to be the forgotten men. They 
are working for starvation wages. We ask 
that you act to put their wages on a 
decent level.” 

Organized Government workers are 
planning to ask for a return of the 15 
per cent cut which has been made in 
their salaries, and for a working code 
to apply to Federal employes. 





Retail Coal Dealers File 
Their Code of Competition 


The Coai Merchants Association, de- 
scribed as representing 40 per cent of the 
retail coal dealers and 75 per cent of the 
volume of retail coal business, filed a code 
July 26 with the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

The code would establish an average of 
44 hours a week, with minimum wages 
ranging from 25 cents an hour in the 
South and Southwest, 35 cents in the 
North and Northwest and 40 cents in the 
New England States. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and certain other States. 
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Machinery Set Up 


Larger Share 


to Give Farmer 
of Nation’s Income 





Processing Tax to Be 


Applied on Cotton, and 


Also May Be Extended by Government 
To the Corn and Hog Crops 





fax machinery designed to 
farmer a larger portion of the national! in- 
come now is in gear and ready to function 
on an increasingly broad scale. 

On Aug. 1 a tax of 4.2 cents pe! 
will be levied on all cotton at the time that 
it goes into the manufacturing 
This tax is expected to yield $100,000,000 
which then will be given to 950,000 pro- 


ducers who have agreed to destroy part 
of their 1933 crop. 
Already a tax of 3@ cents a bushel has 


been levied on wheat at the time of pro- 
cessing. 
The Department ol 


Agriculture esti- 


mates that this tax will yield $138,000,000 


on an estimated 460,000,000 bushles of 
wheat consumed in the domestic market 
An initial payment of 20 cents a bushel, 
or a total of about $90,000,000, will be 
made to farmers in 42 States as soon as 
county wheat production control associa- 
tions can oe formed 

The second payment to farmers 
agree to cut their acreage will be 
next Spring. Owing to this 
crop that acreaage reduction may 
more than 8 per cent. 


who 
maae 
short 
not we 


years 


Proposed Reduction 


For Hogs and Corn 

A plan for crop reduction for hogs and 
corn, to be supported by a processing tax 
levied on pork products, is being drawn 
up for submission to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. The scheme of 
the National Corn and Hog Committee 
from 10 middle western States, calls for 
removal! of 500,000,000 pounds of pork and 
allied products from the markets before 


Jan. 1 and a 2,000,000,000-pound curtail- 
ment in next year’s hog production. Cuts 
in corn acreage also are asked. 

By reducing acreage planted to crops 
that normally vield more than is used 
within this country, and then paying 
farmers for making the reduction, De- 


partinent of Agriculture economists expect 
to bring more nearly into line a normal 
supply and demand relationship. At the 
same time they will have placed cash into 
the hands of farmers, which can be uti- 
lized to purchase the products of city man- 
ufacturers. 

International effort to apply somewhat 
the same principles to all countries pro- 
ducing a surplus of wheat thus far have 
been unsuccessful, and on July 27 nego- 
tiations at London for a wheat restriction 
agreement were adjourned until Aug. 21. 

Within this country, while taxes were 
being applied to yield revenue with which 
to finance production control, farm com- 
modity markets rebounded sharply from 
the declines of the previous week. Ad- 
vances were attributed by Government 
experts to the prospect of further deteri- 
ovation in crops, due to adverse weathe! 

As farm prices rose, and new taxes on 
processed farm products were projected 
questions began to be asked about the ob- 
jectives of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

These were answered with the statement 
that, under the terms of the new farm 
adjustment law. the Government is 
charged with the task of restoring to farm 
products a price that will give farmers a 
relative purchasing power equal to that 
of the average from 1910 to 1914. No set 
price is sought, but the objective is to re- 
establish a ratio of purchasing power for 
farm products that will permit a wider 
trade between city and country 


Cash Income of 
Farmer Increased 
Progress in that direction was indicated 
figures, based on Government reports 
showed farmer cash incomes [fol 
to be approximatély per cent 
higher than for June a year ago 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in its report said that “prior to the com- 
modity price break last week, the index 
of prices of farm products showed the) 
largest monthly gain in 16 years. The 
index was 76 on July 15, or 12 points above 
the June 15 figure. The sharp advance 
was induced by further depreciation of 
the dollar, generally poor crop prospects, 
increased cotton mill consumption and 
expectation of a substantial reduction in 
cotton acreage 

“At 76, the July 15 index for all farm 
commodities was 19 points higher than the 
index on the same date a year ago. Com- 
last. the index 


by 
which 
June 


37 


paring this July 15 with 
for grains was up 52 points, cotton and 


cottonseed 43 points, fruits and vegetables 
20 points, dairy products 8 points and 
chickens and eggs 2 points. The index of 
meat animal prices was down 6 points 
from a year ago 

“Hog prices failed to make their usual 
seasonal advance from June 15 to July 
15 on account of poor crop prospects and 
advancing feed prices. Heavy storage ac- 
cumulations of pork products also have 
local market 


favored the retention of 
prices of hogs at their June level 
Even with recent advances the farm 


dollar, as determined by the Bureau, still 
will purchase less than 80 per cent as 
much manufactured products as before 
the war owing to the fact that prices of 
farm products have declined much more 
than industrial products. 

Until 100 pounds of hogs or 100 bushels 
of wheat will buy as much of the things 
a farmer needs as it would before 1914, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion will consider its problem unsolved 

Allotments of wheat quotas for every 
county in the country were announced by 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
during the week. 

It is on the basis of these allotments 
that distributionwill be made of the money 
realized from application of the 30 cents 
a bushel processing tax 

Allotments totaled 456.198.588 bushels in 
42 States and 2.233 counties. They were 
based on the estimated proportion of the 
five-vear average production that 
would be needed for domestic consump- 
tion. The total was 54 per cent of the 
five-year average production of 844,815,- 
500 bushels. 

Late this month, farmers who wish to 
distribution, will be asked to sign agree- 


last 


share in the benefits of the tax money 
ments to reduce their acreage up to 20 
per cent for the next crop year. After 


they have signed, the Government will dis- 
tribute to them 20 cents a bushel of their 
aallotment. The second payment would 
be made next Spring and would total not 
less than 8 cents a bushel, depending on 
what proportion of the processing tax is 
required for the expenses of administra- 











tion 

Thus farmers will receive cash payments 
for crops t they agree not to produce 
and thes h payments will supplement 
income at from the present year 
crops A large vol of pur ing 





give the 


pound 


process. 














turned loose in the agricul districts 
to be used in large part b he prod- 
ucts of cities 

A problem of handling the present vear's 
wheat crop at terminal markets arose in 
he Pacific Northwest during the week 
and led to plans to finance exportation of 
the surplus to avoid congestion 


Grain interests of that district in- 
lormed George N. Peek, Administrator of 
the Adjustment Administration, that the 
hew crop is finding seaport terminal stor- 











age already taken This would force 
hipment of the grain through the Pan- 
ama Canal to eastern markets to com- 
pete with ddle western grain, or it 
would necessitate export. Under the sec- 
tion of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 


which permits the Secretary to finance an 
expansion of markets, the Pacific grain 
trade expected to be able to sell the grain 









in the Orient 
tual destruction of cotton was under 
way through the South as pla sought 


to share in the distribution of is al- 
loted to those who participated in the pro- 
duction control plan 

At the same time, in addition to cash 
benefits, producers were offered options 
on Government holdings of cotton at 6 
cents a pound. In order to make sure 
that it would be prepared to meet all de- 
mands for options, the Agricultural Ad- 


justment Corporation, through the Farm 
Credit Administration, entered the futures 
market during the week and bought 80,- 
000 bales. It was estimated that the Gov- 













ernment might have to acquire as man) 
as 70,000 bales to satisfy the agreement 
likely to be made 
Cotton Textile Trade 
Touched Record Level 
Acti ty ail Lhe qaonie tk ce 
ndust i chec gi 
( hat 1 the Bu- 
Agricult Econ eported 
Consumption month was about 700,- 
000 bales tor this country, or more than 
twice as much as in June, 1932. Textile 


Sales were reported as largé¢ 
below the record output 

Sugar is due to come in for attention of 
agricultural adjustors during August. 
Hearing on a tentative basic sugar market- 
ing agreement has been set conditionally 
for August 7. Dr. John Lee Coulter, sugar 
coordinator, hes requested that consider- 
ation be given to problems of sugai 
duction and marketing 

‘Further study of the prospective sugar 
supply for the crop vear 1933-34 strength- 


but somewhat 


pro- 





ens Dr. Coulter's conviction of the neces- 
ity of controlling the sugar situation,” a 
Statement from the Department of A - 
culture aid. “It no windicated that 
re will be a possible supply of 7,500.000 
short tons, raw-sugar basi On the other 
hand, he pointed out, ‘careful! analysis of 
prospective demand indicates that he 
market will absorb about 6.350.000 short 
tons 
The production agreement as submitted 
would be retroactive and would be effec- 
tive as of July 1, 1933. It would run for 
three years, then from year to year All 
areas supplying the continental United 


States with sugar would be put on a quota 
basis correlated to consumption and the 
estimated consumption for the contract 
year ending July 30, 1934, is conservatively 
placed at 6,350,000 short tons raw value. 











Quota figures ‘short tons, raw value) 
inserted in the tentative agreement as the 
basis for discussion at the public hearings 
are 

Hawaii, 975,000; Virein Island 9.080; 
Puerto Rico, 875.006 Philippine Island 
955,920; Cuba, 1.750.000; Louisiana. 250.- 
000; Florida, 6,000; United State beet 
ugar area, 1,525,000; total, 6,350,000 

Formal hearing on a pr i 
ing agreement covering 
and conditions in the 
dustry of California, open 
ing to announcement 


Increased Output of 


Poultry and Eggs 
Based on the official 
284.000 tons of No. 1 
this agrement, if and when effective, 
would provide price to growers thi 
year for No cling peaches of approxi- 
mately $12.50 per ton on an unharvested 


crop estimate of 
cling peach 








basis, plus a possible additional sum to be 
derived from the price increase fund. An 
average of approximately 50 cent ton 
was received by growers on the same basi 
last year 

Aug. 1 is the date fo1 hearing on a 


to regulate 
tree iruits, except- 


of California 


proposed marketing agreement 
Sale of fresh deciduous 
ing apples, in the State 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economic 
in a mid-Summer outlook report on poul- 
try and eggs, reported its conclusion that 
more poultry and eggs will be marketed 
this Fall and Winter than in the same 


period last yeat 


The number of hens ana pullets in farm 


flocks on July 1 was about the same as last 


Action Will Begin 
A gainst Hoarders 


. -" o2n7 
Justice Department Finds 207 
Holders of Gold Will Not 
Turn It Over 
Within two or three weeks the Depart- 
ment of Justice will be prepared to start 
affix hoardings of 
gold, having finished all its investigations 








mative action against 
Into 
ous metal 

Meanwhile, the Treasury 
has announced that the Attorney General 
has handed down an opinion allowing the 
exportation of gold ores and concentrates, 
but forbidding the exportation or holding 
of smelted or processed ore 

The Attorney General, Homer S. Cum- 
mings, announced, July 27, that he hoped 
to complete the investigations of alleged 
hoardings of gold within two or three 
weeks. After a final checkup he will then 
be ready to make public the names of 
those holding gold and then to proceed 
against them in the courts. 

Authority for Action 

he explained, will be based on 
rgency Banking Act and the anti- 
Id hoarding issued under it by 
he President. Imprisonment for 10 years 
r fines of $10,000 or both are the maxi- 


orders 











nul ties provided for hoarding. 

Uy close of business, July 26, 
gents of the Department of Justice had 
investigated 4,608 cases of alleged hoarding 
and discovered 207 persons reputedly 
holding $1,231,086 in gold coin, gold bul- 
lion and gold certificates who refused to 


surrender it 


In 4,121 of the 4.608 cases investigated 


the persons claimed to have turned over 
their gold before agents of the Depart- 
ment called The total amount they 


claimed to have turned in was $27,481,498 


Of these claims 3.334 have been verified 
and the rest are being worked on 

The remaining 280 persons visited by the 
gents gave up their gold on the request 

he agents The amount they turned 
( wi $854,025 
Exportation of Ores 

rhe Emergen Banking Act ud f 
President's anti-hoardil and embargo 
orders under it deal will old coin, gold 

lion and gold certificate The 
I ury Department asked the Attorne 
General for an opinion on whether gold 


ores in various conditions were “gold bul- 
lion” and embraced in the embargo and 
anti-hoarding orders 

Full text of the opinion will not be made 
public, the Treasury explained, because it 
might lead to misunderstandings and the 
illegal retention or exportation of gold 
in certain forms. It was announced, how- 
ever, that the opinion held that untreated 
ore and concentrates were not bullion and 
could be held or shipped. 






If the ore is treated at all, and its chief 
value is gold, it is bullion and not eligible 
for holding or exportation. Specific ques- 
tions and requests for more detailed in- 
formation should be addressed to the 
Treasury, and it planned that each case 
will be passed upon separately despite the 

iling by tl Attorney General 

Gold producers have been urging the 
Gove! nt to allow exports of gold ore: 
o that American mines may benefit from 
the present high prices for gold in term: 
of dollars in foreign markets, particularly 


in London 


Berlin Has a Substitute 
For Old Post Office Pen 


Coin-in-the-slut typewriters, which may 
be used for periods of 10 minutes upon the 
coin, are proving popular in 


deposit of a 
t in Berlin, Germany 


he postoffices 


The Department of Commerce announces 
receipt of a report from its commercial 
attache ating that the machines, which 
re installed by a privat firm. are pro- 
icing a gros revenue of about $15 a 
nonth eat 
In connection with each typewriter 1s a 

k drawer containing paper and enve- 
pe The drawer may be opened by the 
ceposit of nother coin, releasing a sheet 
of bond paper. a sheet of carbon, and one 

well as an envelope 


vear, but the number of young chickens 
in farm flocks was 3 per cent greater than 
veal The price outlook from the 
standpoint of supplies is not encouraging 
to producers, the Bureau said. Consumer 
demand may cause some strengthening 
but competition from meats is expected 


las 


Trenton, N. J.—An increase of 1 cent a 


quart in the retail price of milk, effective | 
Aug. 1, was ordered July 27 by the State | 
Milk Control Board. The advance, the 


Board said, was made imperative by the 
increase of prices of grain and other prod- 


ucts going into the production and dis- 
tribution of milk 

This will make the price of grade A 
milk 15 cents a quart in the northern 


hore districts, 
milk other than 
of the State 
lower 


metropolitan area and the 
and 12 cents a quart fo 
grade A. In the remainder 
the prices will be 1 cent 

The Board ordered that three-fourths 
of the increase shall be paid to farmers 
and one-fourth to distributors. 
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Joint Action by State and Local Authoriies Sought to 
Prevent Preying Upon the Public 





By JOSEPH B. KEENAN 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General of the United States 
THE Department of Justice recognizes that among a certain group of people 
in this country a veritable revolf against orderly government has broken out 
in this Nation. The great mass of our people are decent and law-abiding citizens 


and undoubtedly desire to cooperate fully with their fellow men in complying 
been enacted 


basically for their own protection. For 
some time in many sections of the 
country individuals have banded to- 
gether in various attempts to extort 
money from others by threats otf 
violence, and in many instances by 
actual violence to a degree that is 
shocking to any person of ordinary 
sensibility. These criminals have 
preyed upon the public with schemes 
and plans which have been com- 
monly called rackets. They are pro- 
moted by those who are unwilling 
to work for a living, but who de- 
sire to exact tribute and who do not 
hesitate to resort to all forms of 
violence, including murder. 

If any such situations were per- 
mitted to exist, we would have two 
forms of government—on the one 
hand the legitimate form of gov- 
ernment created by organized so- 
ciety, and on the other hand govern- 
ment of the underworld enforced by 
threats and consequent fear of vio- 
lence. 

In a sense this is a State of war- 
fare, and of course must be sup- 
pressed. This is a sizeable task. 
Crime has existed among all peoples 


With laws which have 





JOSEPH B. KEENAN 


from the first period of recorded 
history. It is not to be expected that crime is to be eradicated in a month or a 
year—if ever 

We can, however, do two things. First, through careful planning we can 


obtain full cooperation from all branches of our Government, including that 
of municipalitic and States, as well as the law enforcement agencies 
of the United States Government In this respect we have problems peculiar 


co ties 





to our country that e not comparable to those existing among many othe 
hations 
Ours a Gover: t of 48 sovereign States united in a certain manner for 
he better protection of each hus, basically the problem of law enforce- 
ment rests with each community The Federal Government has the privileg: 
and duty only of enforcing its Own laws so it must be realized that the design 
of the Department of Justice at this time does not include any plan to at- 
tempt generally to preserve the peace#———— ————— —n 
in each community included in every . T 
a A : abroad. Thus, through this centralizin 

one of the 48 States the Union. The . ~ : : 





process it has been responsible for con- 
victions of individuals on very serious 
charges of those who were held by local 
authorities for apparently harmless of- 
fenses. It is to be noted, however, that 
the forewarding of these fingerprints is 
a purely voluntary action and depends 
upon the willingness of the local au- 
thorities to cooperate entirely. 

Some States of the Union cover a 
very limited amount of territory; others 


Federal Government h 
risdiction, and it does not intend to 
usurp the authority of others nor in 
any manner to relieve local authorities 
of their privflege and obligation of en- 
forcing various laws of the _ several 
States 

We have no agency corresponding to 
Scotland Yard. There however, 
quite apparently a need for coordina- 





as no such ju- 


1S, 


tion as well.as cooperation in law en-| are nearly as large as some of the 
forcement among the various States of greater European powers; some are 
the Union. While there are various or- sparsely populated, and others thickly 
ganizations consisting Of associations Of | peopled. Crimes have been committed 
police chiels and other similar groups, | jn one State by organized gangs re- 
ind, while many public-spirited citi- siding across the border in another 
ens have formed nation-wide organ- state. When attempts are made to 
lazations both for the study of crime solve the crime committed or apprehend 
conditions and of remedies therefor, we | the crimial, various obstacles exist by 
have in this country no central agency yeason of the passing of State lines 
through which the various law-enforce- go jt is apparent that there undoubt- 
ment agencies of the several States can edly is a need for some central body 
unite fully in their war upon crime of authority in an orderly manner to 
It is true that the Bureau of Investi- | jend its assistance to the local authori- 


gation has done splendid work in col- 
leeting fingerprints in its Fingerprint 
Bureau, having already assembled three 
and one-half millions of fingerprints 
from all parts of this country and from 


ties to meet these conditions. The 
problem of devising a plan whereby the 
Federal Government can best perform 


{Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


Golfers Turn From War Department 


| Balls Made Abroad 





| Imports Are Cut Almost 
Half Despite Reduction 
In Their Prices 


Golf balls made in the United States 


have largely replaced balls imported 
mainiy from the United Kingdom. Im- 
ports now are only about half as large 


as they were the last few years. 

During the first six months of 1933, im- 
ports of golf balls amounted to 636,398 
valuea at $139,809, compared with 1,143,137 
balls valued at $269,126 in the first half 
of 1932, a decrease this year of 46 per cent 
in the number of balls imported. These 
figures were compiled by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Fluctuation in exchange is reflected in 
the import price of golf balls, which were 
valued at 26 cents per ball in June, 1933 


mpared to 204 cents in May and 19.9 
cents in April, 1933 
In 1929 United States imports of goli 


balls amounted to 2,550,357, valued at 
$806,654; declined to 1,841,317, valued at 
$601,993 in 1930; declined further to 1,264,- 
024 valued at $388,355 in 1931; and in- 
creased slightly to 1.451.445, valued at 
$336,027 in 1932 


CITIES ASK POWER 
OF MUSCLE SHOALS 





Points in Four States Make Ap- 


plication 
About 25 tentative applications for elec- 
tric power from Muscle Shoals and the 


Cove Creek project have been 
the Tennessee Valley Authority from mu- 
nicipalities in Alabama, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee 


received by 


Some of these places have municipal 
plants, while others are served now by 
private compani and several have no 
electric service whatever 

There are two avenues open for the 
Authority to afford power service, it was 
explained July 24 by the newly created 


Feacral organization 
the Tennessee Valley 

The first is to bargain with existing pri- 
vate lines for service on a rate schedule 


for development oi 


in 


to be established. The second is to build | 


ite own lines, serving groups of munici- 
palities in the order of their application 
}in so far as possible. 

Construction of the proposed tie trans- 
mission line between Muscle Shoals and 
the Cove Creek project may be started this 
Fall, The Authority has sent its consult- 
ing electrical engineer, Llewellyn Evans, 
into the Muscle Shoals areas for the two- 
fold purpose of investigating the power 
field and checking up the readiness of the 
Wilson Dam for commercial light and 
power service 

illinois Labor Law 

Springfield, Hl.—A measure prohibiting 
the so-called “yellow dog” labor contract 
has been permitted by Governor Horner 
to become a law without his signature. 
It provides that “contracts of employment 
whereby either party promises not to join, 
become, or remain a member of a labor 
union or of any organization of employes, 
c; undertakes in such event to withdraw 
from the contract of employment are 
egainst public policy and void.” 


| 


| which 


Would Purchase 
28.000 Vehicles 


Seeks Trucks and Tanks to 
Modernize Army Units 
As Part of Emergency 
Public Works Plan 


The War Department has submitted to 
the Public Works Administration a re- 
quest for $39,000,000 to motorize the Army 
with defense equipment and for another 
$20,000,000 to supply attack equipment as 


part of the Department’s building pro- 
gram. Following submission of the pro- 
2ram, however, it was held up for de- 


partmental review. 

Granting of the two sums of money would 
enable the Army and the National Guard, 
which now has little motor equipment, 
to purchase the minimum required for 
their peace-time strength, according to 
the War Department 

Would Buy 28,000 Trucks 

Of the $39,000,000 requested for defense 
equipment, $17,955,000 would go to the 
Army and $20,683,000 to the National 
Guard. Total purchases would amount 
to 28,404 vehicles, principally trucks, of 
which 9,385 would go to the Army and 19,- 
019 to the National Guard. Included in 
the funds requested is money for 27 
tractors for the Army and 278 tractors 
for the National Guard 

The $20,000,000 requested for attack 
equipment would complete mechanization 


of the First Cavalry and mechanize a bat- 
lion of artillery; equip seven armored 
car troops with 13 cars each; provide 38 


scout cars and other trucks and vehicles. 
Purchases would include 215 medium 
tanks and 350 light tanks. 

This procurement program is expected 
to be resubmitted to the Public Works 
Administration when approved by the War 
Department Some revisions in the pro- 
curement schedule have already been sug- 
gested but none of them approved. 


BOARD TO SETTLE 
RAILWAY DISPUTE 


President Acts in L. A. & T. 


Controversy in the South 





A board of mediation was ordered July 

by President Roosevelt to settle the 
disputes between the Louisiana, Arkansas 
& Texas Railway and its employes rep- 
resented by the Order of Railway Cone 
ductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 

The President issued a proclamation in 
he stated that the pending dis- 
putes “now threaten substantially to in- 
terrupt interstate commerce within the 
States of Louisiana and Texas to a de- 
gree such as to deprive that section of 
the country of essential transportation 
service.” 

The Board is to be composed of three 
persons not peculiarly or otherwise in- 
terested in any organization of railway 
employes or any carrier. They are to 
report their findings to the President 
within 30 days 
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Panny Bord 
Dearborn, Mich: 


IN ANSWER TO A LADY'S LETTER 


A lady writes to say that she does not understand why an 8-cylinder 


car does not cost more to run than a car with fewer cylinders. 


refers to m 


of gas than any car we have made. 

The use of 8-cylinders does not mean the addition of two or four 
It is not, for example, a 4-cylinder engine 
Our 8-cylinder engine takes the fuel supply of an 
And why? 


extra fuel consumers. 
multiplied by two. 


ordinary 4-cylinder engine and divides it eight ways. 





By reducing four larger explosions into eight smaller ones, we get 
Eight-cylinders indicate the way the 
It is just the difference between going 


engine smoothness and quietness. 
gas is used, not the amount. 


upstairs in four long jumps or in eight ordinary steps. 


Two things use up gas—bad engine design and useless car weight. 
Besides having an engine that gets a high percentage of power out of the 
fuel, the Ford V-8 has a light, strong body and chassis so that no power 


is wasted in moving excess weight. 


The only extravagance about the new Ford V-8 engine is in the building 
The extravagance is ours—the economy is yours. 
The whole question of car economy needs clearing up. 
Price, operation, upkeep, all play their 
not economy. 


of it. 


car gives economy all round. 
part. 


If what you save on gas you lose elsewhere, that is 
As to upkeep, our dealers say that in recent years the 
quality of Ford cars has cut down their repair business 50 


As to price with quality,—-judge for yourself. 


As to economy, here is the record of a stock car three 


shop in Oklahoma: 


On a run of 10,054 miles at the rate of 1,000 miles a day-—-the Ford 


V-8 gave 18.8 miles per gallon of gas. Nota drop of water was added 


The oil was changed once in 1,000 miles. 


to the radiator. 


That should answer a lot of questions. 


July 24th, 1933 


G, 


y statement that our Ford V-8 develops more power on a gallon 


An economical 


improved 
per cent. 


weeks out of 
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Home Accidents 
Kill Thousands 


Injure Millions 


Rational Precautions Urged 
For Avoidance of Ordi- 


nary Hazards in Routine 
Of Domestic Tasks 


By MISS MARION W. SHEAHAN 


Director of Public Health Nursing, De- 
partment of Health, State of New York 


CCIDENTS rank fourth in the list of 
é leading causes of deaths in New 
York State. Over half of these accidental 
deaths are due to causes other than au- 
tomobile accidents and drowning. 

One group of accidents which to a large 
extent is preventable is the kind that oc- 
curs in the home. Public health nurses 
are concerned with this problem, because 
their home visiting work takes them con- 
stantly into many thousands of homes 
They give instruction and advice regard- 
ing any health hazard; and this question 
of home accident is one of the greatest 
hazards particularly to the infant or pre- 
school child 

The first aid text book of the American 
Red Cross states that accidents in the 
homes cause yearly in this country about 
23.000 deaths and 3,500,000 injuries that 
are not fatal but involve some disability 
The statement is made that falls predom- 
inate, followed by burns and scalds, with 
cuts and scratches third Burns and 
scalds lead for children under 14 years 
of age 

Rational Precaution 

One would not wish all persons to be 
in a state of constant dread to the extent 
that every act be considered a source of 
possible accident. But one can be sensi- 
ble and intelligent, and since we are cre- 
atures of habit we can teach ourselves 
and our young people to recognize cer-| 
tain situations which represent hazards 
and to act in such a as to prevent 
them. 

This reaction will be almost 
if habit training has been right. The 
response will be similar to that of an 
experienced automobile driver who auto- 
matically presses his foot on the brake 
when sotne obstruction appears in the 
road. 

Just think of all the ways in which in- 
juries may be sustained. Slipping on rugs 
or on polished floors; falling off steplad- 
ders which have been carelessly set up; 
swallowing poisons from poorly labeled 
bottles placed on a shelf with harmless 
household drugs and left within reach 
of children; handles of pots or kettles 
left sticking over the edge of the stove 
to be caught by four or five year olds 
who run into them in play and thereby 
receive a shower of boiling fluid; unpro- 
tected pails of hot soapsuds over which 
very young children stumble while mother 
answers the telephone and last but not 
least the placing of matches within the 
reach of children. 

Serious Effects of Burns 

These last three ways of sustaining in- 
jury are quite common and cause many 
of the burns which prove very serious, 
often leaving the victim badly scarred and 
sometimes resulting fatally. Death from 
such an accident is sad for the mother 
and father; but for the individual who 
may survive with disability, how much 
worse it is to live maimed or crippled— 
to be counted among the physically hand- 
icapped. 

Small rugs 
highly polished 
household where 
children reside; stepladders, 
chairs used as such should be properly 
adjusted and placed solidly; poisons 
should be plainly labeled and placed by! 
themselves beyond reach of the careless 
adult and of children; containers of scald- 
ing water should be protected or kept 
off the floor in the homes of toddlers; 
and handles and steam spouts should not 
extend over the edge of the stove; matches, 
which seem to be fascinating to children, ! 
should be kept in a covered box out of 
their reach 
Safety in Daily Routine 
are only a few of the common 
which home accidents involving 
may occur; a few minutes 
call to mind many others 
for prevention. Pre- 
vention in these cases usually means a 
little foresight and for the most part 
training oneself to perform certain routine 
Gaily tasks in a safe manner. 

One habitually locks the door 
Why not habitually turn the 
the spout of the cooking kettle 
ward the wall 

Excellent results have been obtained 
through the “Safety First’ campaigns. 
Industrial accidents particularly have been 
decreasing in plants where safety educa- 
tion has been emphasized. There is posi- 
tive evidence that accidents can be pre- 
vented. Constant reminders must be part 
of the education which is one of the 
major factors in prevention. 

No Vaccination Against Accidents 

Diphtheria toxoid or toxid-antitoxin 
and vaccination for smallpox and typhoid 
fever are well-known preventives and may 
be secured without much effort on the 
part of the individual Unfortunately, 
we have no toxoid or vaccine to prevent 
accidents. 

We must depend upon recognition of 
hazards in our every-day life and must 
manage such situations for the safety of 
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How TO PREPARE VEGETABLES 


TO CONSERVE 


Methods 


FOOD VALUE 


of Cooking “Which Least Reduce Flavor and Nutritive 


Qualities of Products of Farm and Orchard 





By 
Associate Specialist in Foods 


MERICANS are more 
there are very good reasons why. 
discovered the importance of the 

vitamins. Then we learned that most 
with their store of mineral salts makes 
foods. 


Without 
would scarcely be 


ROSEMARY 
United States Bureau of Home 


“vegetable-conscious 


LOUGHLIN 
Economics 


" than they used to be, and 
Science, almost within our time, has 
balanced diet. It has also discovered 
vegetables are rich in vitamins, which 
them doubly important as “protective” 


Vegetables and fruits play an important part in stimulating appetite 


and growth, and strengthening resistance to disease. 
appetitie appeal the 


most nutritious food 


popular. But vegetables are of many 


flavors, many textures, many colors, many culinary possi- 


bilities. The gospe 


wide in the intere: 
to the products of the garden, 


‘1 of the balanced diet, carried far and 


st of good health, has given emphasis 
until even the baby now 


has his tomato juice, and all the family eat their greens 


The increasing 


use of vegetables (commercial ship- 


ments of spinach have about trebled in 13 years) brings 


new importance to the methods of growing, 
selecting, and preparing the vegetables for the table. 
by carelessness or ignorance of methods, to 
lose much or all of the precious vitamins for which fresh 


is possible, 


Rosemary Loughlin 
vegetables are so 


may be lost or spoiled in the cooking, 


food may come to be neglected. 
The 


handling, 
It 


The best flavor, too, 


highly prized. 
and useful 


and thus some excellent 


greatest loss of nutritive value occurs when vegetables are boiled. This 


is because some of the materials dissolve out into the cooking liquid, and 


chemical changes take place. 


For example, sugars, some of the proteins, to 


some extent the starch, the water-soluble vitamins, and many mineral salts, 


such as iron, phosphorus, and ca 


liquid, or “pot liquor” 
is used in making soups or s 


leium, 
especially likely to happen if a large amount of water is used, 
table is cut into small pieces, and if the cooking time is prolonged. 
as it is often called, 
auces, there is no appreciable loss of food value. 


may cook out in the water. This is 
if the vege- 
If this 
is served with the vegetable or 


Unfortunately vegetable juices are often drained away, or it is not always 
feasible to use them; so it is well to choose methods that require little water 
or none at all or to prepare the vegetables in milk that is sure to be served 


with them. 


Chemical changes that occur in cooking are affected by the presence of 
oxygen and by the temperature and the length of time of cooking. The loss 


of vitamin C, except in such acid foods as tomatoes, is especially large. 


Ex- 


perimental work shows that short cooking at the boiling point or just below 


is less destructive of vitamin C than is 
temperature. 
est chemical changes in vegetables. 


longer cooking or cooking at a higher 


Short, quick cooking in an open utensil seems to cause the few- 


Other methods of cooking cause less destruction of nutritive values than 


does boiling. Baking in the skin, or in 
substitute for the skin, 


that can be so cooked, and steaming 


a covered baking dish which forms a 


is considered the best method of all for vegetables 


is next, according to the specialists. 


Panning also conserves the food values. 
The Bureau of Home Economics of the United States Department of Agri- 


culture has published directions for 
tractiveness in cooking vegetables,” 
(No. 265). 


common vegetables, based upon tests in the bureau’s laboratories. 


“Conserving food value, flavor, and at- 
in the form of a Department Circular 
These directions include a time-table for cooking most of the 


This cir- 


cular is on sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. The price is 5 cents a copy. 


Copyright, 1933, 


HOW TO STAND, 


by The 


United States News 


WALK OR RUN 


Value of Proper Balance of Body in Development of Child 
and Maintenance ‘e of Health 


He for harassed parents who weary of 

urging their youngsters to “stand up 
straight” is contained in a new bulletin, 
“Good Posture in the Little Child,” just 
published by the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

Good posture is much more than merely 
“standing straight”; it is the use of all 
parts of the body with proper balance, | 
with ease and grace. Exercise and play 
that include creeping, balancing, running, 
jumping, skipping on tip toe, climbing, 
swinging by the arms, and throwing, bring 
about the best all-round development of 
the body and in a healthy child lay the 
best foundation for good posture. 

Since poor posture is often found in the 
child who is overfatigued and poorly nour- 
ished, special attention must be given to 
all those aspects of the child’s daily rou- 
tine that insure good nutrition and pre- 
vent fatigue. 

“An adequate, well-balanced diet, long 
hours of sleep at night and a rest during 
the day, outdoor exercise—but not too 
much—and sunlight are all necessary to 
restore a poorly nourished, overfatigued 
child to normal,” the bulletin states, rec- 
ommending also periodic health examina- 
tions to check up on the child’s general 
physical condition. 

“To teach a young child to use his body 
well is not difficult, if appeal is made to 
his imagination and love of imitation,” 
the bulletin says, introducing a novel se- 
ries of posture exercises which are in 
reality games that help to develop habits | 
ot good posture for children about 2 to 6 
years old. While pretending to be paper 


dolls or giants, ducks, seals, rabbits, mules, 
elephants or tight-rope walkers, the chil- 
dren who play these games are being 
taught how to stand well, and walk well. 

The games should help the child to 
form the habit of using his whole body 
well while he is doing the ordinary things 
of life, such as sitting, standing and walk- 
ing. Games that have to do with the pos- 
ture of the body as a whole and games 
that strengthen different groups of body 
muscles are given. Illustrations and sim- 
ple directions explain just how each game 
should be played and what its purpose is 


Other aids to good posture include care- 
ful selection of clothes and shoes since “a 
child cannot develop good habits of pos- 
ture unless his body is free to develop nor- | 
mally without being pressed or pulled into | 
unnatural positions by wrong clothing”; | 
chairs and tables adapted to the child's | 
size, a bed of his own in which the child 
has plenty of room to turn and move in 
his sleep and in which the bedclothes are 
light and not too tight, and simple home- 
made play apparatus that will help chil- 
dren develop their muscles, 


The bulletin describes several types of 
simple play apparatus which can be put | 
up even in a small yard or on a porch. | 
Parents are likewise warned against 
choosing for their childrer’ types of toys 
or play apparatus which, instead of help- | 
ing the child’s body to develop normally | 
and symmetrically, etiher force him into | 
wrong positions or lead him to use one | 
side of his body while the other is neg- 
‘lected, | 


- | 


FLOORS T HAT DO NOT CRACK 


Should Be Made of Well-seasoned Wood and Home Kept 
At Proper Température Until Occupied 


i pens TIME to prevent the occurrence of 
cracks in a floor is when the floor is 
laid. The cracks that develop within a few 
weeks or months in a new, well-laid floor 
are the result of a change in the moisture 
content within the wood itself. 

The forest products laboratory of the For - 
est Service explains that this change in 
moisture content of the wood may be due 
to improper preliminary seasoning; im- 
proper storage conditions at the mill or 
retail yard; delivery to the buiding during 


do any harm, 
be avoided. 
After receiving the protective coat of 
finish, temperatures comparable with those 
occurring in the house during occupancy 
should be maintained. Very little heat is} 
required in warm, dry weather, but spells | 
of damp or cool weather are likely to occur 
in any month of the year. Whenever pos- | 
sible, the heating plant should be placed 
in the house before the interior trim goes 
in, !c supply the necessary heat. | 


any sever overheating must | 


Exceptional ¢ Child 


Growing Problem 


Veed for Specialized Education 
of Both Superior and Inferior 
Boys and Girls 


= TOTAL NUMBER of America’s ex- 

ceptionally bright, and of physically 
mentally, or emotionally handicapped 
youth is approximately one-third the 
population of New York City. 

This estimate is made by the Office of 
Education in a discussion of the problem 
of educating such children. 

The Office of Education estimates there 
are approximately 500,000 exceptional) 
bright children in this country, another 
500,000 of children mentally retarded, and 
about 750,000 who present behavior prob- 
lems. In addition, the United States ha: 
more than 300,000 serious crippled boys 
and girls, and about 14,000 who are blind 

Mentally brilliant children are included 
in the classification of exceptional chil- 
dren because they are different from aver- 
age children in mental capacity. Th« 
abilities of these children, says the Office 


'of Education, can reach highest develop- 


ment only if they 
traits of character to accompany 
mental powers. 

The Office of Education points out that 
special treatment should be made available 
in schools both for the children who are 
intellectually beyond the average and for 
the subnormal children. In order to help 
parents in dealing with children of these 
classifications and also with physically 
handicapped children it has issued a pub- 
lication titled “Parents’ Problems With 
Exceptional Children.” This is sold for 
10 cents by the Superintendent of Public 
Documents. 


develop satisfactory 


their 


Rising Cost of Feeding 
Workers in Forest Camps 


fps COST of feeding each member of 

the Civilian Conservation Corps in the 
Third Army Corps Area—comprising Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—now is about 7 cents a 
day more than in April, an increase of 25 
per cent, although the food cost for troops 
of the Regular Army is up only 4 cents 
per man. 

Both the Regular troops and the C. C. C. 
members live on the same ration in so far 
aS items are concerned. Costs are com- 
puted by each camp separately and are 
based upon the best figures obtainable for 
local delivery. This accounts for the dif- 
ference in cost increases, according to the 
office of the Corps Area Quartermaster at 
Baltimore, Md. 

A gradual rise in commodity prices dur- 
ing the period since the C. C. C. camps 
were first established last April is reflected 
generally throughout the list of articles 
purchased for the various messes. 

The average cost of the daily ration in 
April was 28.16 cents. While reports from 
some of the camps are not in as yet, those 
received so far indicate that the average 
for July will be approximately 35 cents. 

Based on the July stregnth of all men 
enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in the Third Corps Area, which in round 
numbers is 32,000 men, including veterans, 


the icnrease represents more than $2,000) 


per day over what would have been re- 
auired to feed the same number last April. 

The average cost of feeding the Regular 
troops has risen from 27.64 cents for April 
to 31.67 cents for July. 











Tasks of cicnaaliies in Home 
|__And What Girls Do to Help— 





Range of Family Occupations, Availability of Modern Con- 
veniences, and Need for ‘Training i in Home Economics 


sad bee HOME activities of both girls and 
homemakers are numerous and va- 
including many phases besides those 
related to the foods and clothing, such as 
child care and training, family relation- 
ships, care of the sick, and home manage- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Lucile Rust, professor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education in the Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science, so 
sums up the wide range of household tasks 
which engaged the attention of housewives 
and their daughters of school age who 
aid in the housework. Her observation is 
contained in a report of a survey, under- 
taken for the United States Office of Edu- 
cation of the home occupations of home- 
makers in the western north-central States 

{ Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and 

North and South Dakotas; Mrs. Rust is 
chairman of the committee making the 
survey. 


Equipment for Home Work 
ind Home-making Tasks 

Home occupations and labor-saving fa- 
cilities in the home are recorded and ana- 
lvzed in the report of the committee’s re- 
search, just made available by the Office 
of Education. The study is designed as a 
contribution to formulating an improved 
of home economics for public 
schools better adapted to the needs of 
heme life in the social structure. 

In 6,000 homes of higi-school girls in 
Minnesota the study revealed the follow- 
ing conditions: Home laundering ranged 
from 90 per cent of all laundering done in 
homes in towns of 1,000 population to 66 
per cent of all laundering done in homes 
in the larger cities. Home sewing ranged 
from 75 per cent in small towns to 50 per 
cent in large communities for all garments 
made im the homes. The proportion of 
made-over clothing was larger than the 
clothing made originally. 

Gas and electricity were found in less 
then 3,000 of the 6,000 homes under study, 
and there were 300 homes equipped with 
electric stoves. Power washing machines 
were in 1,700 of these homes, and there 
were vacuum cleaners in 1,200 homes. 
About 1,500 homes contained bathrooms 

Forty per cent of the house dresses, 30 
per cent of the silk dresses, 17 per cent of 
the wool dresses and 26 per cent of the 
sleeping garments in homes of schoolgirls 
ci the eighth and ninth grades at Ames, 
Iowa, were purchased. Cotton garments 
were made in 55 homes and purchased in 
26 homes, it was learned in a consultation 
with 60 mothers of high-school girls at 
Ames; wool dresses were made in 40 homes 
and purchased in 27 homes; silk dresses 
vere made in 37 homes and purchased in 
36 homes. 

Duties and Recreations 
Of North Dakota Housewives 

At and near Minot, N. Dak., a study was 
{made of the home activities of 225 women 
The group was composed of 22 coilege stu- 
dents, 15 faculty wives, 15 rural home- 
makers, 16 business women, and 157 
women in club life. 

Of this number 74 regularly and 91 oc- 
casionally baked bread; 216 regularly pre- 
pared all meals at home; 26 reguiarly em- 
ployed domestic help; 189 did considerable 
canning; 168 liked to sew, and 208 did 
mending; 200 did laundry work, with 80 
‘using electric washing machines and 8 


ried 


cecurse 


‘Kansas desired 


using power machines of a different type 
in the home; 119 dry cleaned. 

A home budget was used by 85; 93 saved 
one-tenth of the family income. Church 
work was done by 195; 91 belonged to 
ciubs. Outdoor recreation was enjoyed by 
172; 118 were fond of music, and 99 at- 
tended motion pictures. 

Practically all liked homemaking articles 
in women's magazines Most of these 
homemakers loved the work and were alert 
to the importance of diet, household budg- 
ets and child training. 

Home activities in a study of 930 homes 
in 693 communities in 10 counties of South 
Dakota were recorded as follows: Under- 
wear for women was made in 86 per cent; 
and underwear for children in 65 per cent 
of the homes. Ready-made and dress-up | 
garments were bought in 77 per cent, while 
in 80 per cent house dresses were made 

Twenty-three per cent of the homes had 
running water; 21 per cent electricity; 15 
pe: cent gas; 42 per cent gasoline power 
washing machines and 20 per cent had 
electric washing machines 

The practices in Nebraska farm homes 
varied both within and outside of the 
home. The activities included sewing and 
cooking, canning, care of the sick, care of 
dairy products, poultry raising and gar- 
cening. 

Modern conveniences were few. A defi- 
nite need for labor-saving devices was felt 

Out of 616 farms in 24 counties of North 
Dakota, -vater was varried into 500 of the 
homes. One-third of the farmhouses 
la.ked kitchen sinks. There were no bath- 
tubs in 575 of these farm homes. Food 
Was stored in the cellars of 500 homes 
Tl ere was electricity in 500 homes. About 
60 of them were equipped with pressure 
cookers. There were musical instruments 
and radios in two out of every three 
homes. 

Few Modern Conveniences 
In Nebraska Farmhouses 

The preparation of food was a major 
activity in the farm homes in five coun- 
ties of the State. The observers found a 
lack of information as to nutritional facts 
on the use of whole-grain products, of 
meat and their substitutes, and of vege- 
tables—especially the use of leafy ones— 
minerals and vitamins in the diet. There 
was little understanding of the use of the 
pressure cooker. 

Little was known of the home economics 
courses in the public schools, or of the 
contributions of 4-H clubs and homemak- 
ers’ clubs, or of family health studies con- 
cerned with food habits, better veutilation 
prevention of colds, regular hours of sleep, 
and mental and physicial hygiene. 

High-school girls 1n Ames, Iowa, se- 
lected their own clothing, generally. 
kighth-grade girls—three in every four— 
helped with the marketing, planning and 
preparing meals. A good many of the 
ninth-grade girls made their own dresses 
often selecting the materials. 

Half of the high-school girls in Kansas 
City, included in the survey, assumed re- 
sponsibility for preparation of meals and 
the selection and making of their own 
clothing. Mothers in various parts of 
their daughters to study 
child care and training and family rela- 
tionships, and also wanted their sons to 
undertake some phases of home economics 
work. 


Food Bargains 
For Buyer With 
Market Basket 


How Housewife Can Save 
Money on Table by Pur- 
chasing Fruit and Vege- 
tables in Season. 

DR. SHIRLEY W. WYNNE, 

Commissioner of Health, 

City of New York, N. Y. 


By 


| EAVY reductions in the daily wastage 
and loss of perishable foods in the 
shops and various markets, an increase in 


|the buying power of the family purse and 


a general improvement in fAealth are 
emong the benefits of a wider and more 
general use of fresh vegetables and fruits 
'during the Summer season. 

Much of the loss in green vegetables and 
fruits is due to the failure of housewives 
tu appreciate the real value of ripe vege- 
tables and fruits. Their insistence upon 
demanding only the more firm products in 
the fruit and vegetable line also reacts 
ipon the consumer. The probable loss 
and depreciation in the perishable goods 
are always figured in the selling cost by 
the merchant, so that the actual loss falls 
upon the person who can afford it least. 

Unripe Vegetables and Fruits 

Unripe vegetables and fruits are not only 
indigestible, but unhealthy and exceedingly 
dangerous. Many cases of disturbances in 
the stomach and in the intestinal tract 
may be traced to the unwise eating of 
such foods. From an economic angle, too, 
the spending of money for unfit foods con- 
stitutes a useless waste. 

The return of the family market basket 
was never more imperative than at pres- 
ent. The housewife will find “bargains” 
in foodstuffs daily if she will only shop 
sround. The amount she will save will 
more than recompense her for the little 
exertion she may be forced to undergo— 
and that exertion, which means exercise, 
will also pay large dividends in the phys- 
ical improvement of her body. 

Telephone orders are responsible for 
much needless expense in marketing. We 
urge every woman to get back as soon as 
possibile to the market-basket habit. 

Diet for Summer Months 

During the Summer months especially 
every family should consume more fresh 
vegetables and fruit. The food needs of 
the body in the warm season are not so 
large as in the cooler months, and for that 
reason a menu made up largely of fresh 
vegetables and fruit will suffice. 

Meat once a day is enough for any per- 
son during the Summer months, and the 
person who tries this suggestion will be 
healthier, happier, and will not be trou- 
bled as much by the hot weather as is the 
man or woné! who eats three big meals 
every day. 

With the vast variety of fresh vegetables 
and fruts now being offered in the green- 
grocery shops and markets, it is not diffi- 
cult to select an entirely different daily 
menu. This applfes to vegetables as well 
as to fruits. It is well for everyone to 
eat at least one vegetable salad every day. 

Local grown, as well as Florida and Cal- 
ifornia fruits are now plentiful and are 
moderately priced, so that even a slim 
purse may include some of these each day. 
All of us should eat more fruit during the 
Summer, because it is then not only at 
its best, but is in season, is more plentiful, 
and is cheaper than at any other time. 





More Business in this ONE Market 


than in half the area 
of the United States 




















Aerial photograph, 
showing the lower part 
of Manhattan, Gove 
ernors Island, the Sta- 
tue of Liberty and Ellis 
Island are shown in the 
Bay, and across the 
Bay is the Borough of 
Richmond and a por- 
tion of New Jersey. 
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These 18 States occupy one-half the area of the United States . 


but in New York City and ils 


miles, there are more people, 


more stores, 


es 
within a radius of only 60 
more sales, more business 


suburbs, 


than in all lhese eighieen Slates combined. 


the Another 


ourselves and the people around us. Be- 
sides an appalling loss of life, accidents 
cause pain and cost money and this waste | 
is doubly sad since a large per cent of 
them can be prevented. 





Selection of Wash Goods 
For Summer Garments 


housewife selects a design 
wash dress, she may 
overlook some of the most important 
points if she is not careful, the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics says. 

How will it launder? Will a dress made 
by this pattern be easy to iron? How will 
that trimming look after it is washed and 
ironed? How will those irregular parts 
wear when subjected to frequent washing? 
The kind of fabric makes a difference 
here, of course, and the workmanship, as 
well as the actual design 

Wash garments have to be sturdily 
built everywhere. Washing and ironing 
are hard on seams. A good pattern for 
a wash dress has, therefore, simple lines, 
and few seams or joinings. Those that 
are necessary to the construction, and par- 
ticularly those that are of the de- 
sign or effect of the dress, should be in 
such places that they will not. readily 
weaken or pull out when the dress is worn 
and washed. It goes without saying that 
all the seams in a wash dress should be 
finished to stand washing. 


ya the 
for a Summer 


part 


wet weather or before masonry or 
plaster walls are dry; or it may be due to 
the absorption of moisture from the air 
within the building either before or after 
the flooring is laid. 

The change in moisture content of the 
flooring as a result of the absorption of 
moisture from the air is the most serious 
cause of cracks. Largely because its im- 
portance is not appreciated, little or no 
efiprt is made to guard against it. 

When building a new home, flooring can 
be safeguarded by: 

Ordering the flooring wood from a reli- 
able manufacturer who protects his stock 
properly while it is in his hands. 

Never allowing flooring to be delivered 
cn a rainy or even a‘damp day. 

Never allowing it to be stored in the 
house before the plaster or masonry of the 
walis has had time to become thoroughly 
dry 

Watching the humidity of the air in the 
house both day and night while the house 
is unoccupied 

This last point means, if necessary, that 
heat should be maintained in the house 
from the time the flooring is delivered 
until it is finished by the painter. The 
house interior should be maintained at 
least 15 degrees above outdoor tempera- 
tures and should not be allowed to cool 
below about 70 degrees during the Summer 
or 62 to 65 degrees when the outdoor tem- 
peratures are ezing. While tem- 
peratures a little higher than this will not 


below f1 


precaution in floor laying for | 
best results is to eliminate all crooked 
boards when the stock is delivered, or use 
them in ROCEELOUTE places. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PURLICATIONS 


Burial Cases and Other Mor- 
Census of Manufactures: 
Census Bur., Gommerce Dept Price, 
ys cents Apply at Supt. of Docs (29-26688 ) 
Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (Part 
5). Fedl. specification for brooms: rattan, 
upright. H-B-75. March 7, 1933. Price, 5 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 
Coast Artillery Corps. Training Regulations 
No. 435-227, War Dept.. March 18, 1933. Price, 
5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 
Light List, Pacific Coast U. S.. Canada, Ha- 
waiian Islands, including lights, fog signals, 
buoys, and daymarks Lighthouse Service, 
Commerce Dept 1933, corrected to Jan. 1 
Price, 20 cents Apply at Supt. of Docs 
(14-30372) 
report adopted on Feb 
by assembly of League of Nations 
Publication No. 449, State Dept Price. 25 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs (33-26291) 
Survey of Retail Management Practices. Do- 
mestic Commerce Series No. 81 
Domestic Commerce Bur., Commerce 
Price, 10 cents. Apply at Supt 


Caskets, Coffins, 
ticians’ Goods 


Sino- iF apanese Dispute 


(33-26266) 
Grades of Canned Snap} 
Service and Regula- 
No. 142, Agricultural 
culture De i] 


U. S. Standards for 
(or Stringless) Beans. 
tory Announcements 
Economics Bur Ag 
1933. Apply at Bur 

The Larger Constalk 
1025, Agriculture Dept 
ply at Supt. of Docs. 


Borer. Farmers Bulletin 
Price, 5 cents Ap- 
(Agr33-280) 


Think of the business the manufacturer 
can get and the money he can save by 
concentrating his advertising in the 
New York Market instead of scattering 
his advertising over large expanses and 
widely separated cities throughout the 


country. 


Here in one compact, closely-knit, easily- 
covered city and suburban area there 
is more business, according to Govern- 
ment figures, than in all of 18 States 
combined in all of New 


more than 


England . 
93 cities of over 100,000 population 
combined. 


Advertising and distribution costs are 


Sun 


he 


lhe Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising. 


NEW YORK 


CONCENTRATE YOU 


R ADVE 


. + more than in 70 of the 


RTISING 


WHERE 


SALES 


low here because with one advertising 
schedule, one sales campaign, one efforts 
the advertiser can get more business in' 
this one market, with its population of 
12,055,000, than in dozens of cities and 
numerous States combined. 


For more sales at less cost, let the manu- 
facturer concentrate his advertising in 
the New York Market. 
in this market, let him take the advice 


And for results 


of the local department stores and con- 
centrate his advertising in The Sun. 


ARE LARGEST 
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Defining Relation 






sof Union Labor 





And Employers in Industrial Codes ,.. 


Elimination of Unfair Competition as Result 
of Establishment of Standards of Wages 
and Working Conditions 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG 


General Counsel, Nation 


1 Nope main purpose of the Recovery Ac 
country in a united drive to put m 
billions of dollars to the wages of the 
produce a huge volume of things that mu 
wage earners themselves will spend the m 


Business is really the exchange of the work of 
best 


Therefore, the way which 
millions back to work, 
unite the industries of 


promises 
to organize 


1S 


the Nation in z 


concerted movement to reemploy the idle 
workers and to pay them adequate wages 
so that they can buy each other's prod- 


ucts. 
Primary Purposes of Code 


primary purpose of 
Fair Competition is to reduce 
of work and to increase 

throughout an industry. By this means 
not only will more workers be immediately 


The a 


employed, but also they will be employed 


at adequate wages, that they 
buy the products of other industries at 
prices sufficient to pay 
the workers in those industries. 


so may 


To aid in the process of code making 


let me offer a few suggestions particularly 


directed toward an understanding of the 


Administration 
labor organiza- 


Recovery 
of 


the 
question 


attitude of 
toward the 
tion. 

There has been grave fear on the part 
of many employers that they might be 
compelled to accept the representation 
of their employes by what they call “out- 
side organizations,” unless they hastened 
to establish an inside organization com- 
posed solely of their own employes. There 
has been grave fear on the part of many 
labor organizations that, unless. they 
hastened to organize the employes of par- 
ticular concerns into national unions, 
they would find company unions so en- 
trenched to bar any future national 
organization. 

Composing Selfish Interests 

As a result of these fears there has been 
feverish haste in many instances among 
both employer and labor groups to gain 
a temporary advantage, and the basis of 
a permanent advantage, over the other 
party. This attitude is provocative of dis- 
cord and dispute at the very time when 
the utmost of cooperation is highly neces- 


as 


sary in the public interest 

Confidence in good intentions must be 
established on the basis, not of promises 
but of convincing performance In order 
to give all conc d a fair chance really 
to cooperate with the Government there 
should be a clear understanding of the 
limitations as well as the requirements 
of the Recovery Act 


First Let it be understood that the 
provisions of section 7a, which confer the 
right of collective bargaining, self-organ- 
ization, and representation of employes 
by representatives of their own choosing, 
are requirements which must be included 
in a code without any modification. The 
law gives the Administration no discretion 
as io this. But that section does not 
establish these rights of labor as a law 
imposed on industry regardless of the 
adoption of a code. Prior to the approval 
of a code, the N. R. A. has no general 
jurisdiction to deal with disputes between 
to compel 


employers and employes, or 
employers to deal with labor organiza- 
tions. 
Collective Bargaining 

Second. After a code is presented, the 
Administrator gives notice of a public 
hearing, in which any one having an in- 
terest in the Code will be heard. Repre- 
sentatives of the employes in the industry 
and of labor generally, are thus given a 
full opportunity to participate in the mak- 
ing of a code Where there are repre- 
sentative organizations of labor in an in- 
dustry it is distinctly desirable for those 
preparing a code to confer with labor 
representatives before submitting a code 


and to bring in a code satisfactory so far 
as possible to all concerned. It would be, 
however, most unfortunate to have code 
submissions delayed by protracted nego- 
tiations over the labor provisions The 
law contemplates that the process of col- 
lective bargaining will be continuously 
available after the adoption of a Code to 
adjust, as justice may require, the wages 
and working conditions for all employes 

Third. The Administration has in its 
structure a Labor Advisory Board and a 
Division of Planning and Research whose 
express ducies are to insure that no code 
shall be approved containing unjust labor 
provisions. This furnishes a definite and 
effective protection for organized as well 
as unorganized workers 

Fourth. In regard to wages and hours 
of work, the Recovery Administration un- 
der the law has the specific duty to have 
included in a code only maximum hours 


to plow under the portion of their acreage 
that they contracted to destroy 
“Estimates from the fieid have reported 
that some 950,000 producers signed con- 
tracts in the 16 cotton-producing States,’ 





the Department of Agriculture said. “All 
of the offcers should be in Wasihngton 
withi na few days. 


“Meantime. acting under the emergency 
permits, which may be issued by county 
agents, many producers were beginning to 
plow up the cotton acreage they have 
agreed to take out of production.” 

Coming Crop Report 

As recognition of the definite influence 
cf the cotton reduction program on pro- 
duction, the Crop Reporting Board of the 
Cepartment of Agriculture in its Aug. 8 
monthly -ondition report, will make allow- 
ance for the prokable removal of acreage 
The Board said 

ce ee ew oe DRS PRES OD SRO ern eek 



















Code of 
hours 
wages 


decent wages to 


‘PLOWING-UNDER’ COTTON - | 
ON TEN MILLION ACRES 


al Recovery Administration 


t is to mobilize the industries of the entire 
lillions of men back to work and to add 
workers. These idle men put to work will 
st be sold; and if decent wages are paid the 
oney necessary to buy the things they make. 
one man for the work of another. 
end the depression, the way to put 
program for exchanging work—to 


to 
a great 
i-- 


- ~ . 

DONALD R. RICHBERG 
and minimum wages, and is under a clear 
obligation not to approve any further code 
requirements which would tend to set up 
maximum wages 
spirit of the law show that all the higher 
rates of pay are to be determined by col- 
lective bargaining. 

Fifth. The requirements of the Recov- 
ery Act, which incorporate in every code 
certain rights for labor, cannot be evaded 


by failing to file a code, because the Presi- | 


dent is empowered in such case to pre- 
scribe a code, which must include the 
same labor provisions as are neeessary in 
a code voluntarily prepared. 

If the employers of an industry are per- 
mitted they are by this law, to unite 
for protection of their common interests 
in establishing standards of wages and 
working conditions, is it not evident that 
the same permission to unite in the nego- 
tiation of these wages and working condi- 
tions must be granted to the employes for 
the protection of their common interests? 
Surely, so long as democratic government 
endures, no law will authorize all the em- 
ployers of an industry to combine in fixing 
wages and writing rules to regulate the 
lives of their employes, and at the same 
time deny. or permit them +o deny, to 
their employes an equal right to combine 
and to exercise the powers of self-govern- 
ment which are the essence of human 
freedom. 

Problems of Industrial Relations 

The fact is that a new opportunity is 
opening up to employers and wage earn- 
ers to devise and to operate a new ma- 
chinery-ef collectéve bargaining which may 
bring about a _ revolutionary im- 
provement in labor relations. 

There is definitely a fiele of intimate 
relationship between an individual em- 
ployer and his employes which may in- 


as 








olve only the problems of one plant or 
enterp! But all the employers and all 
he employes of a particular trade or in- 
ri ry are involved also in a definite rela- 

ip and a common interest in the 
fundamental standards of wages and 
working conditions. Unless such stand- 


ards are fixed and maintained for a trade 
or industry as a whole, an unfair com- 
petition in getting more work done for less 
wages is inevitable—with the assured final 
result of a general decline in purchasing 
power and a decrease of employment, 
bringing on another ghastly period of 
business depression. 

Therefore, regardless of the relationship 
between individual employers and their 
employes, all the employers in an industry 
must be organized into some form of in- | 
dustrial representation in order to estab- 
lish and maintain a code of fair competi- 
tion; and in like manner all the employes 
in the same industry require a similar in- 
dustrial representation in order to partici- 
pate in establishing and maintaining the 
tundamental standards of fair labor com- 
petition which will be written into the 
code 

The 
radio 


joreqoing 
address 

he network of 
System 


is an abstract of a 
delivered July 26 over 
the Coluinbia Broad- 
casting 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

achieved a like end by leaving on the herefore, the number of acres of cotton 
trees and vines portions of crops that tua to be removed as a result of the 
threaten to glut markets. ac stment program will not be known 

But the scale of the present effort is definitely until later in the season.” 
Cescribed as unprecedented The attitude of Henry A. Wallace, Sec- 

At the rate of 40,000 a day, signed ac- ary of Agriculture, toward production 
ceptances are going out of the offices of ntrol and price-fixing plans was ex- 
the Agricuitural Adjustment Administra- pressed by him in a speech delivered July 
tion in Washington, authorizing growers 24 at Raleigh, N. C. ; 


Centralized Power Better 

“The centralizing power of the Federal 
Government, it seems to me, offers a fat 
‘ prospect of success than control 
by cooperative groups,” he said. “It then 
hecomes possible to offer producers a plan 
which appeals alike to their individual and 
their group interests. It becomes pos- 
to reach all the major producing 
reas of the Nation. It is not only possi- 
ble, but -nandatory, under the Adjustment 
to strive for prices that maintain a 
exchange basis with the prices of the 
the farmer buys 

last point is of the utmost im- 
portance. If the machinery of the Farm 
Act can prevent them, the dangers of 
extreme prices in either direction will be 
‘oided. There ought not to be anything 
comparable to 


eate! 





sible 








his 


JULY 22 TO JULY 29, 1 


| Snes holding ocean 
| 
| contracts. 
| 





Both the letter and the | 


rubber at a dollar a und. | 
at. pound; 





IS NEED IN CHINA 





sible Market for American 
Imports Thus Opened Up. 


A possible market for American lumber 
of a type suitable for the making of cof- 
fins is offered in China, provided certain 
prejudices prevalent among the people of 
that country can be met 

Burial ceremonies constitute a part of 
the ritual of, ancestor worship contmonly 
practiced throughout China and great 
care is exercised in the selection of cof- 
fins. In parts of China, notably the 
Nanking area, religious teachings prompt 
the belief that the progeny of the de- 
ceaseo will suffer ill-luck throughout their 
lives if white ants enter the coffin. 
acteristics mpst desirable in Chinese cof- 
fin material are resistance against in- 
sects, decay and cracking. 

It is estimated at the Department of 
Commerce, on the basis of a report re- 
ceived from Consul Richard P. Butrick at 
| Shanghai, that approximately $1,000,000 is 
spent annually in China for the purchase 
of coffin timbers. American exporters 
;may secure a Share of this trade, Mr 
| Butrick pointed out, if the Chinese can 
be convinced of the suitability of Ameri- 
can timber as coffin material. 


Post Office Working Out 
Foreign Mail Economies 


The Post Office Department is seeking 
to effect a reduction in the cost of trans- 
porting foreign mails, for which $28,500.- 
000 was appropriated by the last Congress. 

Letters have been sent to all American 
mail contracts and 
operating in foreign trades with the as- 
sistance of the revenues derived from these 
The lines were asked to coop- 
erate with the Government to effect the 
reductions necessary to stay within the 
appropriation. The letters were signed by 
E. R. White, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, who is in charge of ocean mail 
contracts. 
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Federal Support for Drive 
—To Raise Welfare Funds — 


State Aid to’Transients Directed by Relief Administrator; 
Use of Unemployed as Vocational Instructors 








Relief for the unemployed and destitute | White House, and that he would deliver a 
was pushed on three fronts during the past 
week 

President Roosevelt pledged his coopera- 
tion and support to the National Mobiliza- 


sibility for securing support for the usual 
social services from voluntary contribu- 
tions. 


tion Conference of community welfare Mr. Baker will respond to the charge 
workers. and accept this responsibility on behalf 

Harry L. Hopkins, Director, Federal of the community leaders that will assem- 
Emergency Relief Administration, an- ble from all parts of the country on Sept. 


nounced his willingness to support a na- 
tion-wide program of adult education for 
the unemployed. 

Mr. Hopkins also called upon the States 
to pay particular attention to relief for 
the transient unemployed 

Relief for Transient Unemployed 

While plans for further relief were being 
laid, the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor announced that relief ex- 
penditures as reported by 1,011 agencies in 


15. This Conference is to plan the cam- 
paign stragety of local drives. 

The President 
the® series of 


also consented to open 
nation-wide broadcasts at 
the’ beginning of the intensive campaign 
period for community welfare funds. These 
broadcasts will be given on five successive 
Sunday evenings from Oct. 15 to Nov. 12 
and will be over the combined network 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
and Columbia Broadcasting Company. Na- 





9 nities va > yy oy S 7 
re yey erg d only 1 wd Soe tional leaders from business, professions, 
April to May 1ey aggregated $39.3 v9 government and philanthrophy will ak 

y @ é é 1 speak 
in May and exceeded th etotal for May,|~ ’ » i 


Community Responsibility 

These broadcasts will emphasize the re- 
sponsibility of communities to support 
their usual welfare services even with their 
greatly increased burdens. The President 
expressed his strong conviction that the 
voluntary welfare agencies of American 
communities are indispensible auxiliaries 
to the emergency relief operations of lo- 


1932, bq 67 per cent 

President Roosevelt's pledge to support 
the National Mobilization Conference of 
local welfare agencies came after a meet- 
ing with Newton D. Baker, head of the 
Conference, and Allen T. Burns, Director, 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc 

Conference in White House 





; The President promised Mr. Baker his ¢a], State and.national governments 
hearty cooperation in this national re- Decli . i - 
enforcement of local efforts to raise the ecline in Relief Expenditures 
total $100,000,000 needed for the reguiar| The decrease of 1 per cent in relief 


welfare services of American communities, @XPenditures between April and May as 


The President stated he would be glad COmpared with 9 per cent between March 
to have the first session of the Nationa] | @nd April, was explained by the Chil- 
Mobilization Conference of community dren's Bureau, as due to reductions in 
welfare campaign leaders held at the | expenditures from private funds for gen- 


charge to these leaders as to their respon- | 


public 
such as 


aid for 


eral and work relief and from 
funds for special allowances 
mother’s aid, old-age relief, and 
the blind Expenditures from _ public 
funds for general and work relief in- 
creased slightly in May as compared with 
{the previous month 
Total expendiiures 





in May reported by 
the cooperating agencies in the 121 cities 
which include about 35 per cent of the 
total population of the United States 
were $39,346,503, as compared with $39,- 
743,209 in April, the May total being 67 
per cent above of Ma 1932 
Relief Grants to States 
The Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration continued during the past week 
to make advances the several States 
running up the total of funds advanced 
from $84,690,000 to nearly $95,000,000, 








to 





nerease Of more than $10,000,000 in a 
week. The specific grants follow: 

North Carolina, $200,000; Washington 
$427,405; Ohio, $2.643.160; Delaware, $223.- 
386; Iowa, $334; Georgia, $343,755; North 
Carolina, $713,003 Alabama, $174,297; 
Pennsylvania, $1,653,748 New Mexico 
$18,510; New Jerse, $2.125.955: Texas 
$447,928; Oklahoma $300,000; Florida 
$618,000; Kentucky, $323,814: North Da- 


l:ota, $99,250 
TREASURY NEEDS 
FOR EMERGENCIES 


Re- 


Recovery Obligations May 
quire 12 Billion Loan 








[Continued from. Page 1.] 

of taking over mortgages from 
banks for cash instead of exchangi! 
farm credit bonds for the mortg: , 
carry out this exchange the Farm 
Administration discounts _ its uriti 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corp 
ration and the Corporation draws the 
necessary cash from the Treasury 

Tunis new borrowing which mi be 
necessary aggregates 3,000,000 000 Ther 
is the further possibility That about $300 
000 000 will have to be borrowed for an- 
other new corporation which is to b 





First Federal Farm 
For Drug Victims 


Corner Stone Laid for Farm at 
Lexington, Kentucky 

The corner of the first United 

States Narcotic Farm was laid July 29 at 

Lexington, Ky 

This farm is 


stone 


one of two which are to 
established under an Act of Congress 
1929, when the Narcotics Division of 
Department of the Treasury also was 
created. The other farm is to be at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 
Narcotic addicts in Federal prisons will 
transferred to these farms for treat- 
ment The Lexington farm consists of 
1,054 acres and will have facilities for 1,000 
addicts, who will be given vocational train- 
ing while receiving treatment Addicts 
other than those convicted of offenses 
against the United States will be received 
at the farms upon voluntary application. 


be 
in 


the 
the 


be 


insuring bank deposits on Jan. 1 and for 
in other miscellaneous purposes. 
fancinfg operations which must be 
d on in the next year amount to 
$3,6)0,000,000, bringing the total of ali 
borrowing which may have to be done 
refinancing and new financing pur- 
s to about $12,000,000,000. 
The question of whether the open mar- 
ket Government securities can absorb 
] e necessary borrowing of the next 
is being considered at the Treasury, 
nd wt discussed by the open market 
committee of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
when it met in Washington during 
week of July 17. Should the open 
ket show tendencies to sag under suc- 
ve large Treasury the reserve 
may be called upon to support 1% 
buying Government offerings in the 
market or directly fromthe 
Treasury 
Provi 


cert 


R 


tor 


po 


} 
year 


s 


issues, 


ion for 
parc of the 
the Thomas 
ival Adjustment 
ivs outlined for 


such operations on the 
reserve banks is contained in 
amendment to the Agricul- 
Act. This is one of the 
inflation 
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—so Im strong for Toasting 


I’ve always found that really good rea- 
sons are the simplest reasons. For in- 
stance, I know that sunshine mellows 
and heat purifies. “Toasting” is there- 








: ae piVelvoo .. We call US 
in the preparation cf the report will be home the concept of prices that enable 
the area in culiivation July 1, less the fair exchange 
probable removal of acreage under con- Certainly the people of this country 
tract as indicated by data from the QZ sove all, for an economic machine 
cultural Adjustm ni j keep an even keel, and I believe 
ear av rage he would quickly relinquish their hope 
under coniract spasmodic speculative profits in return 
the fact that the actual re of fo1 some assurance of moderate but well- 
acreage will not be completed Aug. 1, and, maintained incomes.” 


because—my sense of the fastidious is 


fore very easy for me to understand. 


And very easy tor ico ap appteciate— 


SO very exacting. You see, I’m always 
aware of the fact that my cigarette 
comes in such intimate contact with my 
lips. Quite naturally, it’s the purity of 
“Toasting” that J single out for special 
praise. It’s just my own personal femi- 


so)?? 


nine reason for saying ‘‘Luckies Please! 


because'/ts toasted” 
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W here Owner Can Turn 
to Ease DebtonHome . . 


Relief Machinery of Home Loan Cor- 
poration Set up With Appointment of 
Managers in Every State 





By WILLIAM F. STEVENSON 
Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


District of Columbia; have set in mo- 
tion the relief machinery throughout 
the country, each State requiring its 
own set-up; and are receiving emer- 
gency applications for loans. 

These State Managers and their as- 
sistants have been appointed just as 
rapidly as the care and investigation 
necessary for their selection could be 
exercised by the board. Their func- 
tioning is of great importance to home 
borrowers of our Nation. 

In extending loans the following con- 
ditions and limitations are imposed b) 
law: 


THAT is the Home Owners’ Loan 

orporation ? 

om — owners’ Loan Act of 1933 
is one of the most beneficent acts of 
many years. Its intent is to aid home 
owners who are about to lose their 
homes by reason of the enforcement 
of their obligations, which are a lien 
thereon, and are unable further to 
finance them through ordinary chan- 
nels. 

+ » 

The new itaw creates the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation as the 
agency of relief for the distressed home 
owners. The directors of the Corpo- 
ration are the members of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. ord on the house on June 13, 1933 

Since the law was signed on June 13, wise: tak tut Vadeee & tua, 
we have appointed State managers "nN ih) The property mast met 
44 of the 48 States, and one for the $20,.000—in value 

‘c) The loan cannot exceed 80 pe 
cent of the appraised value if the loan 


e is made in bonds, r can it F 
Refunding Farm ratio exceed $14,000. a ae 
- (d) The loan if made in cash 
where the creditor will not take bond 
Mortgages in 
Closed Banks 
By 


—cannot exceed 40 per cent of the 
Farm Credit 


value of the property. 
(e) If the loan is made solely to pay 
Governor 
o> HENRY MORGENTHAU Jr. 
Administration 


+ + 


(a) The lien must have been of rec- 


exceea 





taxes, where there is no other lien, it 
cannot exceed 50 per cent of the valu 

(f) The borrower must be unable 
in the judgment of the Corporation 
to secure relief elsewhere. 

(g) The loan must be secured by 
| parted farm mortgage loans made by first lien on the home. 

the 12 Federal land banks during ‘h) It must be occupied by thé 
owner as a home or held as a home- 
stead and not designed for more than 
four families. 

What are the corporation’s source of 
funds to loan? 

It has $200,000,000 capital stock sub- 
scribed by the Treasury of the United 
States. 

It has the right to issue $2,000,000,000 
of 18-year, 4 per cent bonds, tax free, 
on which the United States guarantees 
the interest, and all the mortgages 
taken either for bonds or cash are 
pledged. to secure the payment of the 
whole issue. 


June, this year, exceeded those made 
in June, 1932, by approximately $1,000,- 
000. Judging by the very large in- 
crease in the number of applications 
received by the Federal land banks in 
the last few months, it is reasonable 
to expect that loans made by these in- 
stitutions will increase materially. 

This increased business is caused 
largely by the action of Congress in 
enabling the Federal land banks better 
to serve the farmer. This action is 
reflected in a lower rate of interest 
and the privilege granted the borrower 
to make interest payments only for a 
five-year period provided he lives up 
to the other agreements in his mort- 
gage. 

Among other amendments was the 
provision authorizing the banks to 
purchase first farm mortgages. Within 
the last month or so the work of pur- 
chasing such mortgages from banks 
that are in the hands of receivers or 
are being operated by conservators has 
made rapid progress. 

+ + 

It is anticipated that before the close 
of this year the State banking depart- 
ments, bank conservators and receivers 
of closed banks in at least one State 
out of each Federal Land Bank district 
will be cooperating with the land 
banks in an effort to refund farm 
mortgages held by these closed or re- 
stricted banks, with the object of re- 
ducing farm indebtedness and thawing 
out “frozen” credit in rural regions. 

Work of this kind was first started 


+ + 


We have, therefore, $2,200,000,000 in 
assets, less such losses as may occur, 
back of the $2,000,000,000 of bonds. 

If the law is carried out properly, 
there will be mortgages taken on homes 
valued at $2,500,000,000 for loan of $2.- 
000,000,000 in bonds; and the value of 
homes back of the $200,000,000 cash 
which we can loan, will be $500,000,000, 
so that there will be value behind the 
$2,000,000,000 of bonds to the extent 
of $3,000,000,000 in value of homes. 

The cash loan will bear 6 per cent 
interest and the bond loan 5 per cent, 
and thé bonds loaned will bear 4 per 
cent; so that the difference in interest 
rate will absorb the expense of opera- 
tion. As each borrower pays monthly 
or quarterly or semiannually, each pay- 
ment will reduce the debt and increase 
the security of the bonds. 

The bonds also are always receivable 
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depend upon charity. 


local. 
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eral funds? 


eral Emergency Relief Act. 


be cut down. 











How may unemployed workers organized for exchange 
of labor and products on a barter basis obtain finan- 
cial aid from the Federal Government? 

The barter and self-help movement is a direct out- 
growth, of the depression and sprjngs from the desire of 
the unemployed to do things for themselves rather than 


Hundreds of these units have appeared all over the 
the country, not as a national move- 
ment but, on the contrary, definitely 

They have usually come from 

the unemployed 

from any outside inspiration. 

Some of them have proven most 
successful; others have disappeared 
almost as quickly as they have ap- 
peared. Practically all of them have 
been supplemental to the regular re- 
lief given through public and pri- 
vate funds rather than a substitute 
for such funds. 

What self-help organizations are 
eligible to receive advances of Fed- 
And is such aid to be considered as relief 
aid or rather as aid to remove need of relief assistance? 

The persistence and ingenuity that have been shown 
by some of these groups justify the help that the Fed- 
eral Administrator is empowered to give under the Fed- 
Those which in the opinion 
of the State Relief Commission and the Federal Relief 
Administrator seem to warrant help will receive it. 

But such help must be considered in the light of an 
experiment with a view not merely to supplement the 
ordinary relief, but actually to substitute as much as 
possible so that the expense of relief may in the future 


What qualifications of helf-help organizations are laid 


Citizens’ Information Service 





How SELF-HELP AND BARTER MOVEMENTS 
OF UNEMPLOYED MAY GET FEDERAL AID 


Emergency Relief Administration Prepared to Make Loans on Recommendations of State Relief 
Commissions, Subject to Supervision Against Bad Management or Unwise Financing 








By LANGDON W. POST 


Assistant Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 


themselves — not 


In many cases these 


modities. This has in 


receive appropriations. 


Some of these barter 


unemployed but a far 
analysis, however, the 


operates. 


and self-help can have 
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down as essential for extension of Federal aid? 

In determining which organizations should get this 
assistance a few fundamental rules must be followed. 
First, the administrative personnel of the barter associa- 
tion must have integrity and ability. 
must have the cooperation and sympathy of the commu- 
nity in general; it must have the approval and recom- 
mendation of the State Relief Commission and it must 
show a record of accomplishment ever the period in 
which it has been in existence. , 

What supervision will be exercised to guard against 
misapplication of Federal funds through bad manage- 
ment or unwise financing of self-help organizations? 


an inability to control scrip issued for labor and com- 


ment and a false idea of economics. 
by both the State Relief Commissioner and the Federal 
Administrator will be provided in order to prevent such a 
condition arising in any of the barter associations that 


What chances of successful operation on a self-sustain- 
ing basis has a self-help organization which is given com- 
munity cooperation and Federal assistance? 


that it is not only a cheaper way of taking care of the 


pends on the cooperation of the community in which it 
If there is antagonism or a spirit of opposition 
from the merchants and citizens of the community barter 


On the other hand, if the community will give such a 
movement its moral support it may find that its unem- 
ployed are happier and far better cared for than under 
the present method of giving relief. 


The movement 


movements have failed because of 


general been due to bad manage- 
Strict supervision 


associations have definitely proven 


more adequate one. In the last 
success of such a movement de- 


but little hope of success. 

















at par in payment on the home owners’ 
mortgage, which will keep a market 


for them. 

The value of real estate, and es- 
pecially homes, is at the bottom now. 
Every indication is that there will be 
a gradual rise and long before the 15 
years expire, the value of the homes 
will be $6,000,000,000 instead of $3,000,- 
000,000. 

How do you get the loan? 

A general manager for each State 
and one for the District of Columbia 
is necessary and is being established 
and branch agencies at convenient 
points in most States. A local attor- 
ney and local appraiser for practically 
every county or parish is appointed. 

+ + 


You secure a blank application from 
a manager or the local attorney or 
local appraiser. Make out the appli- 
cation as you will be directed by the 
agent. 

The property will be appraised by 
the appraiser and the title checked by 
the attorney. If all is satisfactory, 
and the holder of the mortgage will 
accept the bonds in exchange for his 


mortgage, the bonds will be delivered 
and the mortgage assigned to the cor- 
poration. 

It will then pay up the taxes if any, 
on the home, and add them to the 
debt and then take a new mortgage 
drawing 5 per cent interest, divided 
up so as to pay the debt off in monthly 
installments in 15 years. 


If you have to get the cash it will 
cost you 6 per cent and you can only 
get 40 per cent of the value of the 
property. 

Will there be enough funds to do the 
work? 

There are $21,000,000,000 of mortgages 
on homes in the country. Not more 
than $12,000,000,000 are eligible under 
this law on account of value. 

There are many that are not oc- 
cupied as homes by the owners and 
many are built for more than four 
families and come into the apartment 
house class. Then, too, the debt may 
exceed 80 per cent of the value and 
no relief can be granted them unless 
the mortgagee will shave his debt. 

These and other causes will prob- 
ably reduce the eligible loans to $7,500,- 
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000,000, and still we will not have suf- 
ficient funds. We believe, however 
that at least half of the holders will 
realize that their investment is good 
and will carry the owners, while the 
property is advancing and the upward 
swing in business will enable the 
debtors to resume payments and 
thereby finance themselves. 

One of the serious problems is 
financing home mortgages, held by re- 
ceivers, conservators and liquidators of 
failed or restricted banks. Most of 
these have already authority to scale 
debts and accept bonds for them or 
can readily secure such authority. 

+ 

The transaction is one of three par- 
ties. The mortgagor and mortgagee 
must agree on the terms of settlement, 
then the corporation must make the 
laan and close the deal. This can be 
done very rapidly when an institution 
holds a large number of these mort- 
gages. 

If all mortgagees refuse to accept 
bonds and demand cash it will defeat 
the work, as $200,000,000 in cash will 
only go a little way towards relieving 
the situation. 


Selecting Recreation Camp 
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Where Information May Be Obtained as to 
Opportunity for Play and Study at Places 
Offering Outing Facilities 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Editor-in-Chief, United States Office of Education 


RE YOU PLANNING to send your 

children to a Summer camp this 
year? If you are, perhaps the Office 
of Education can supply you with help- 
ful information. 

If you are unable to afford the ex- 
pense of sending your children to a 
camp, perhaps you would like to secure 
information which will enable you to 
provide better Summer recreational op- 
portunities for your children. A num- 
ber of publications of the Office of Ed- 
ucation may prove of aid in this re- 
gard. 

+ + 

What information can the Office of 
Education provide which will help par- 
ents decide what camp to use? 

In replies to numerous requests for 
this information the sources most fre- 
quently recommended for such data are 
associations and agencies promoting 
Summer camps. 

Information regarding the many dif- 
ferent types of camps maintained by 
various educational, recreational, social, 
religious, and philanthropical agencies 
and organizations in various parts of 
the country may be secured from the 
national or sectional officers of these 
associations. A complete list of such 
associations is included in the 1929 An- 
nual Yearbook published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, N. Y. 

The National Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation includes in its membership camp 
counselors and directors from all types 
of camps. It provides an information 
service for camp directors, a placement 
bureau for camp counselors, and infor- 
mation or advice for parents. Its ad- 
dress is: Camp Directors Association, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Extension Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture supplies infor- 
mation on State and National Parks 
and their facilities for camping? 

Data on the State parks can be ob- 
tained from the National Corfference 
on State Parks (Inc.), Washington, D. 
C., or from the State park commission 
of each State. 

, + + 

For information on group camping 
facilities in the national parks inquiry 
should be made of the superintendents 
of the respective parks or the National 
Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior. 

Information regarding opportunities 
for camping in the national forests may 
be secured from the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Where can parents find information 
on camps maintained by public schools 
or in cooperation with public schools? 

Circuiar No. 74 of the Office of Edu- 
cation contains a description ef the 
Summer camps maintained by cities of 
more than 30,000 population, A list of 
cities in which camps are maintained 
by municipal recreation commissions is 
included in the Annual Yearbook of 
the National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

What publications does the Office of 
Education have which might be helpful 





in Wisconsin. It was next taken up in 
Iowa, Illinois and South Carolina. The 
plan was first proposed June 16, when 
it was decided by the Farm Credit Ad- ke 
ministration to make Wisconsin a test- 
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ing ground to determine to what ex- 
tent the Government can be of benefit 














to both farmers and depositors in rural 
banks. In each instance in which the 
work has been undertaken to date, the 
State banking department has offered 
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its cooperation and it has been ac- 
cepted by the Federal land banks and 
the local closed or restricted banks. 

Both the department and the banks 
are familiar with the limits fixed by 
the Federal Farm Loan Act whereby 
the maximum amount which can be 
loaned by the Federal Land Bank is 50 
per cent of the appraised, normal value 
of the farm land plus 20 per cent of 
the value of the permanent, insured 
improvements. 

+ + 

If the amount due on the mortgage 
held by the local bank does not ex- 
ceed this proportion of the appraised 
value, it may be possible for the Federal 
Land Bank to pay the local bank the 
full amount due on the loan. Where 
the amount due is greater than the 
permissible percentage of the appraised 
value which may be loaned by the 
Federal Land Bank the mortgage will 
have to be scaled down to meet this 
percentage if the loan is to be made. 

If the amount due on the mortgage 
is scaled down it is reflected directly 
in the curtailment of the farmer’s debt, 
for the new loan which he receives 
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FRANCIS J. CARR 


from the Federal Land Bank to re- 
place the one held by the local bank 
will be no greater than the scaled down 
amount of his old debt and no second 
mortgage will be taken by the Federal 
Land Bank or anyone else. 

The Farm Credit Administration 
went into Wisconsin first because it 
was first to tender cooperation to us 
when we let it be known that we were 
ready to purchase agricultural paper 
from closed or restricted banks. Upon 
looking into the situation in Wiscon- 
sin we found that 35 national and 150 
State banks were in the process of 
liquidation and 350 State banks were 
open under restrictions which require 
Segregation of old and new deposits 
and assets covering them. 


—. o- 

The $50,000,000 of farm mortgages 
held in Wisconsin banks which are in 
nonliquid condition have been a serious 
obstacle to placing them on a normal 
operating basis. The purchase of a 
sizable part of these mortgages for 
cash will be a vitally important step 
toward reorganizing Wisconsin banks. 

Another very important reason for 
immediately accepting the cooperation 
of Wisconsin was the action of the last 
State Legislature in broadening the 
péwers of the State Banking Review 
Board and the State Banking Com- 
missioner in regard to the withdrawal 
of deposits in State banks and the 
disposal of assets 

The work of purchasing farmers’ cb- 
ligations from banks in Wisconsin is 
not slowing down or hampering the 
regular work of making loans to in- 
dividual farmers who apply for them 
through national farm loan associa- 
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FRANCIS W. PECK 

S Cooperative Loan Commissioner in the 
id newly-created Farm Credit Administration, 
Francis W. Peck has direct supervision over 
the functions having to do with assisting 
farmers’ cooperative marketing enterprises 
which formerly were under the Farm Board. 

Mr. Peck is 48 years old and a native of St. 
Paul, Minn. He was reared on a farm and was 
graduated from the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Minnesota in 1912. He ob- 
tained the degree of Master of Science from 
the same institution in 1917. From 1912 to 1919 
he was a member of the staff of that univer- 
sity, rising from the position of instructor in 
farm management and investigator to that of 
associate farm management, in 
charge of farm management investigations 

Mr. Peck is not new to the Federal service, 
having been in charge of cost of production 
studies and farm business analysis in the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during 1919 and _ 1921. 
Since thé latter year he has been Director of 
Agricultural Extension at the University of 
Minnesota. He is the author of many bulletins 
and reports on farm costs of production, farm 
organization and farm management. 

Mr. Peck is a member of Sigma Xi, honor- 
ary scientific fraternity, and has been a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee of the Land Grant 
College Association on extension and policy. He 
was selected for his new duties by Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration which was created by executive 
order of President Roosevelt to consolidate the 
various farm credit functions of the Govern- 
ment. 


professor of 


DANIEL W. MacCORMACK 


Cam. DANIEL WILLIAM MacCOR- 
4 MACK, the new Comms::sioner General of 
Immigration, was born in Scotland in 1880, 
coming to this country with his parents when 
nine years old. He was educated at Boston 
College, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen, 
Scotland, and St. Laurent’s College, Montreal, 
Canada. He served with the 26th Volunteer 
Infantry during the Phillipine Insurrection and 
from 1905 to 1917 he was connected with the 
Panama Canal in executive positions. 

Entering the Army in the World War as a 
captain in the Quartermaster Corps, he was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel in the Trans- 
portation Corps, and in 1918 at General Persh- 
ing’s request he was transferred to France and 
assigned to duty as General Inspector of the 
Army Transport Service in Europe. In that 
position he worked out plans for the reor- 
ganization of the vessel transport service and 
also the plans for the return of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

After the Armistice, Colonel MacCormack was 
sent to Russia on a mission for the Peace Con- 
ference to report and recommend on the dis- 
tribution of Russia’s floating equipment in the 
Baltic. 

He remained in the Regular Army until 1922, 
resigning to go to Persia as a member of an 
American financial mission. He remained in 
Persia until 1927, serving as director of internal 
revenue for that government, director of ali- 
mentation during the famine of 1925-27 and 
as a member of the Russo-Persian Tariff Com- 
mission. In 1927 he represented Persia in the 
Council of the League of Nations and also in 
the Assembly of the League 

On his return home, Colonel MacCormack 
engaged in a study of investment trusts and 
undertook the organization of the Fiduciary 
Trust Company of New York, serving as its 
president until he resigned to accept his present 
post. 


HENRY M. WAITE 


A LONG record of achievement in municipal 

administration, engineering and transpor- 
tation has marked the career of Col. Henry M. 
Waite, who as Deputy Administrator, stands 
next to Secretary of the Interior Ickes in the 
conduct of the Public Works program. He was 
city manager of Dayton, Ohio, when this form 
of city government was looked upon as an 
experiment. Before that he had been chief 
city engineer of Cincinnati. 

Born in Toledo, Ohio, in 1869, Colonel Waite 
was educated at the high school of his native 
city and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He has been honored with degrees of 
LL.D., from Miami University and doctor of 
engineering from the University of Cincinnati. 
Entering railroading as a transitman in 1890 
he has been connected with several systems as 
engineer of maintenance of way, division engi- 
neer, bridge engineer, road master and in 1905 
became superintendent of the Seaboard Air 
Line. He organized, planned and constructed 
the $40,000,000 Cincinnati Union Terminal. 

When the World War come Colonel Waite re- 
signed his post as city manager of Dayton and 
volunteering his services to the Government, 
was assigned to the staff of Gen. W. W. Atter- 
bury, chief of transportation for the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. He served as 
deputy general director of transportation and 
was deputy with the Second Army in the big 
push of 1918 and after the Armistice as deputy 
for transportation with the Third Army at 
Coblentz. He also acted as assistant to the 
officer in charge of civil affairs at advanced 
general headquarters in Treves. Entering the 
Army as major he came out as a colonel, hav- 
ing been awarded the distinguished service 
medal of the United States and made an officer 
of the French Legion of Honor. 


peances JAMES CARR, selected as Con- 

troller of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
is president of the Controllers’ Institute of 
America and an authority on expense control. 
He is credited with installing one of the first 
budget-control systems for department store 
use in this country. 

Born in Illinois in 1892, he was educated at 
West High School in Aurora and was graduated 
from the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania im 1915, in which year he received 
his B. S. in economics and his M. A. degree 
the following year. Subsequently Mr. Carr took 
a special course at the University of Chicage 
and he has been an occasional lecturer at the 
Wharton School. 

During the World War Mr. Carr served as a 
commissioned officer in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the Army. On his return to civil life 
he organized factory-control systems for a num- 
ber of large organizations and for seven years 
he was treasurer and director of the Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton Corporation of Boston, 
Mass. He also was controller of the Aviation 
Corporation and its subsidiaries. 

Mr. Carr has been president of the Control- 
lers Institute of America since its organization 
in 1931. He is past president of the New Eng- 
land Alumni Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania and a past vice president of the 
Associated Pennsylvania Clubs. Mr. Carr also 
has served as chairman of the Business Prac- 
tices Committee of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. Interested in wholesome recrea- 
tion for boys. he has been director and chair- 
man of the Quincy Y. M. C. A. camp on Cape 
Cod. He is a member of the Accountants Club 
of America and of the Taylor Society, as well 
as of many other clubs. 


in organizing community recreational 
activities during the Summer? 

“The School As the People’s Club- 
house” (5 cents) contains a description 
of the function which the school build- 
ing can be made to play in a commu- 
nity program. It discusses community 
center activities and has many valuable 
hints for the organization of recrea- 
tional activities. 

“The Community Center: What It is 
and How to Organize It” is another 
publication which contains some excel- 
lent advice on the development of a 
community social program. It may be 
bought for 10 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Public Documents. 

“Health Work and Physical Educa- 
tion” (10 cents) is a more recent pub- 
lication which contains good advice on 
the use of physical eductaion to pro- 
mote health. It is primarily concerned 
with school projects, but also contains 
much helpful data showing the com- 
parative development of health pro- 
grams in different communities. 

“Intramural and Interscholastic Ath- 
letics” is another of this year’s publi- 
cations which, although written prima- 
rily as a study of school conditions, con- 
tains much information of practical use 
for persons engaged in building a com- 
munity recreational program. 

What advice is the Office of Educa- 
tion able to give which may help in 
caring tor children of preschool age? 

+ + 

“Nursery School” (15 cents), pub- 
lished in 1932, is an authoritative study 
of the subject of schools for children 
in the age group from 2 to 5 years. 
This bulletin will be found to contain 
many worth-while suggestions which 
may be used in caring for younger 
children. 

Where can information regarding 
Summer educational opportunities be 
secured? 

The Office of Education has prepared 
a pamphlet especially to meet the de- 
mand for this sort of information. 
“Summer Educational Opportunities” 
(10 cents) contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of courses which are open to stu- 
dents during the Summer months. 
Many of the courses described are of 
value to parents. 

“Summer Educational Opportunities” 
is valuable for persons seeking infor- 
mation as to available courses in train- 
ing for camp work and outdoor recrea- 
tional leadership. It also describes 
Summer schools for industrial workers 
and courses offered by colleges for the 
training of educational leaders. 

All publications for which a price is 
given should be ordered from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Copyright, 1933, by The United States 
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Better Schools 
for Farmers’ 


Children 


W. F. BOND 
Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, State of Mississippi 
GINCE 85 per cent of our people live 

in the rural districts, ours has been, 
and still is, largely a rural school prob- 
lem. What must be done in a rural 
State in order to give the children of 
all the people the advantages of a good 
public school through 12 grades of work 
at the lowest possible cost to the tax- 
payers has been the main issue with us, 

Consolidation of the small one, two, 
and three teacher schools into larger 
units has been the amswer. Our edu- 
cational program, therefore, for the last 
several years has centered almost abso- 
lutely around the proposition of getting 
the smaller districts to join themselves 
together into districts large enough to 
justify 12 grades of work with trained 
teachers in good school buildings, and 
at the same time with wealth enough 
to pay for these things and maintain 
a session of not less than eight months 
during each school year. Since we 
started on the district system there has 
been something of a continuous fight 
between those who said “let well enough 
alone, for we are satisfied with the 
schools that were good enough for our 
fathers” and on the other hand those 
who were in favor of giving the chil- 
dren of the rural sections something 
of an equal chance educationally with 
the children of the towns and cities. 
On many occasions these differences of 
opinion led to furious fist fights, gen- 
eral shooting scrapes in which people 
were killed, many law-suits that were 
carried through all the courts, and 
sometimes to the burning of the newly 
constructed schoolhouses by those who 
favored the old regime and were op- 
posed to any increase of taxes, how- 
ever worthy the cause. Bloodhounds 
were successfully used in many cases 
in bringing violators of the law to jus- 
tice. 

Since a worthy cause always increases 
in popularity with the passing of time, 
if properly handled, the better-school 
movement gradually but surely won its 
way, and today the one-teacher school 
is almost a thing of the past in Mis- 
Sissippi. 

During the last five years we have 
begun the consolidation of the consoli- 
dated schools very successfully. Several 
of our large rural consolidated schools 
now have an enrollment of more than 
one thousand students. I do not mean 
that all the children necessarily are 
housed in one building. There may be 
two or three or more outlving grammar 
schools and a central high school, all 
under the supervision of one head. Of 
course, consolidation means in Missis- 
sippi that some children have to be 
transported a distance of 15 or 20 miles 
from their homes to the school build- 
ing in the morning and that same dis- 
tance back home again in the after- 
noon. Under the law transportation 
may be provided at public expense for 
all children living more than 2 miles 
from the school building 

Many of these schools have vocational 
work in agricult home economics, 
and bi The school build- 
ing is the center of the community life, 
as it serves as a general l 
for the people on public occasions 
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In Typical Military Style, General Johnson 
Snaps Replies to Reporters’ Questions 


With Coat Off, Collar Askew, He Reveals His Thoughts and Plans in Verbal Sallies as 
Two Hundred Newspapermen Query Him for Recovery Information 


UNDER fire, beseiged by the ques- 

tions of reporters, General Hugh 
S. Johnson, Administrator under the 
National Recovery Act, is typically 
military. 

Nothing daunts him. And in these 
exchanges with representatives of the 
press, the general exposes his thoughts 
and his plans. Sallies that ensue 
serve to interpret basic matters of pol- 
icy that arise in application of codes 
of fair practice. 

While meeting newspapermen, Gen- 
eral Johnson sits before a table in an 
otherwise bare room—No. 2062 of the 
Department of Commerce Building. Ii 
it is a hot day, his coat is off, his col- 
lar open, and his necktie in disarray. 

Crowded around are most of the 
Washington correspondent corps. 
Such a throng does the General’s con- 
ference bring—-over 200 at one meet- 
ing—that the past week a secret serv- 
ice man was posted at the door to 
keep out any who technically might 
not rate admission. 

A question is posed. 

“That’s a hot one,” the General may 
say. “I can't 
yet. Give me time.” 

General Johnson is inclined to use 
Army language, and judged by his 
action at hearings and in newspaper 
conference, he prefers not to mince 
words. 


Problems Peculiar 
To Particular Industries 

A reporter asked if there might be 
exemptions [from the blanket code 
governing hours and wages, should its 
hrovisions impose unusual hardship in 
some instances. 

“We don’t work that way,” came the 
response. “We'll follow the procedure 
we did with the draft during the war. 
There were general rules and we stuck 
to the rules. If there were squawks 
they were investigated. Then if it 
was found that the rules weren't 
working right we would say: ‘Boys, 
we made a mistake, we'll change it.’” 

“How about problems peculiar to 
particular industries. Will they be 
handled differently?” 

“Somebody told me,” 
responded, “that there are 7,000 in- 
dustries in this country. Ask any of 
the gang that runs them, and you'll 
learn that every one of the industries 
is peculiar.” 


the General 


answer that one just, 


There is a give and take to the con-| 
ferences that bring out into relief 
many of the problems growing from 
the plan that is designed to put 3,- 
000,000 man back to work by Labor 
Day. 

Some of the revealing rapid fire 
questions and answers, developed at 
press conferences, follow: 

Q. General, several telegrams were 
made public complaining that the 
blanket code bears down harshly on 
stores in small communities. Are you 
considering that aspect? 

A. I think not. We have considered 
that. It doesn’t apply to towns of 
2,500 or less. The minimum wage in 
small towns is $12. That is in the 
agreement. 

Q. But you haven’t anything in 
mind to modify that? 

A. No. 

Q. Does the President’s agreement 
or the provision of the contract pro- 
hibit the rise of prices, or is there any 
provision to adjust the contract in 
that respect? 

A. That is a Jegal question. We are 
trying to straighten it out for every- 
one concerned. The authority of the 
Government to revise a contract up- 
ward has not been determined yet. 
Commission Workers 
Not Wage Earners 

Q. How about persons working on a 
strictly commission basis. 

A. They aren’t wage earners and you 
can’t change those contracts very 
well. 

Q. Do you want to comment on the 
telegram from the Detroit Merchants’ 
Association? They complained about 
the 40-hour week, that it was too 
short 

A. My comment is that the general 
rule would apply to them. They are 
asked to comply just the same as the 
rest of the folks. 

Q. And they wanted the minimum 
wage changed with regard to junior 
employes? 

A. It’s not what you want; it’s what 
you get that makes you fat. 

Q. Where persons, for violations, are 
taken out from under the code, will 
they be charged with the violation of 
the act? 

A. I will not say what I will do until 
I find out the facts of the case. 

Q. Are those who sign the blanket 
code, subject to penalties, fixed penal- 
ties. 


A. If it were considered desirable, 
they could be reached under the li- 
censing provision by taking away their 
license. You tieard what the Presi- 
dent said. We wili appeal to the force 
of public opinion. If a man has the 
insignia, and the insignia is taken 
away, that will be plenty. 

Q. Some complaint is made of em- 
ployers who have cut wages 30, 40 and 


50 per cent and are obtaining an ad- Prices that people have to pay in|ton shirt producers—they come 
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“Many men of many minds” 
are meeting in Washington as 
representatives of industry 
and labor draw up codes of 
fair competition for the ap- 
proval of “NRA,” as the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministration is designated. 

Above is shown one of the 
largest gatherings — the rep- 
resentatives of the petroleum 
industry—at the hearings be- 
fore the National Recovery 
Administrator, Gen. Hugh 8. 
Johnson, in the spacious coun- 
cil chamber of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 
States. The room was planned 
especially for such meetings 
and has been loaned on previ- 
ous occasions when Business 
and Government mingled and 
discussed their problems. 

Seated at the large table at 
the right, with his coat off and 
sleeves rolled up, can be seen 
General Johnson. On the table 
are microphones. At the end 
of the table is a representative 
of the oil industry, whose 
voice, as he addresses General 
Johnson, is carried through 
the microphone and the public 
address system to the far cor- 
ners of the chamber. 

At the right is shown the 
sugar group in a Washington 
hotel. Public buildings have 
overflowed, and private build- 
ings have been pressed into 
service to accommodate the 
many groups of delegates from 
all parts of the country. 

The auditorium of the new 
Department of Commerce is 
filled by a constantly chang- 
ing throng. The photograph 
on the left shows a close-up of 
the rostrum of this pictur- 
esque hall while a hearing on 
the code for cotton and textile 
industries is in progress. The 
caucus rooms of the Senate 
and House Office buildings are 
in continuous use as well as 
the ballrooms of hotels and 
meeting rooms of the other 
publie buildings. 


vantage over those who tried to hold “Fe now? 


wages up. 


Developing Medium 
For Blanket Agreement 

A. The minima of these codes are 
certainly higher than the existing 
wages. In every code that has come 
in, before we went to that table, we 


sat up nights with statistics of that! 


particular industry, using the year 
1929 as a base. There were different 
conditions in different industries, but 
we tried to restore 1929 wages. Now 
you cannot have a general rule that 
will apply to everyone. There are 
bound to be exceptions, and everyone 
is a bit different. 

Q. How about the blanket agree- 
ment? 

A. The blanket agreement was an 
attempt, based on the experience we 
had and the figures we could get of 
employment, wages and hours of work, 
to develop a medium that would not 
upse any apple carts. 

Q. Some claim that the agreement 
is bound to penalize them. 

A. It is easy enough to claim things. 
It is best to bring in specific cases 
and we will deal very promptly with 
specific cases of hardship. 


Labor Still Has 
The Right to Strike 

Q. General, if a code is in effect, 
can a group of workers, in order to 
better conditions, go on a strike 
against conditions set up by competi- 
tors to the code? 

A. Of course they could, but it seems 
to me that these people can act 
quickly. Labor’s right to strike is ab- 
solutely guaranteed. You couldn’t 
take it away. Nobody tried to take 
it away. We leave that with them. 

Q. Is there anything in the picture 
looking toward stabilization of prices. 

A. What do you mean? 

Q. Well, with reference to increased 


If a code has any prices in it 
that look unreasonable, I would cer- 
tainly ask the industry about it. 

Q. What about the protection of 
the consumer on quality? Has that 
been given consideration? 

A. Well, that is a question of fair 
trade, of course. 

Q. What would you do if there was 
a case where prices went up unrea- 
sonably? 

A. You mean throughout the in- 
dustry. 

Q. Yes. 

A. If they were unreasonable you 
would have to prohibit the industry 
from imposing them. You would have 
to take that code away and then these 
people would apply to the provisions 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, be- 
cause they had done unlawfully what 
they had agreed not to do, namely: 
Practiced extortion. 

Q. What would you do when a code 
that has come in has the prices 
boosted ? 

A. That is a problem for the Attor- 
ney General, and I think he has an- 
nounced his policies on that. 

Q. Yould you tolerate the lowering 
of wages below the minimum wages? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. How about small industries which 
are being menaced by new people 


|coming in when the industries already 


are organized and overproducing? 

A. We are going to ask something 
in the natreu of an armistice on in- 
creased producing capacity, until we 


|see if we can get this upward spiral 


started. 

There are two phases to this thing: 
The first is to get everybody started 
back to work at once and the second 
to increase purchasing power. A 
limited basic code is what we are ask- 
ing right now—to include in the first 
code only minimum wages, maximum 
hours of labor ana what is needed to 
protect them against chiselers on the 
fringes of the industry. 











ASHINGTON is teeming with life! 
| these days—-with hearings, with 
| negotiations and with confer- 
ences. To the making of many codes 
there seems no end, and public and 
private buildings are crowded with 
[the represeniatives of trade associa- 
tions. 

| Steel men and lumber men 
cast iron pipe makers, lace and 


and 
cot- 
and 
go, filling every available hall and 
conference chamber. The caucus) 
rooms of the House and the Senate 
loffice buildings, the great auditorium 
of the new Department of Commerce 
Building, the parlors of the hotels, 
are all scenes of fevered activity. 


|Contact of Industry 
With Federal Authority 

No one wil! venture an estimate of 
how many of these business men 
have left their work in the towns and 
cities from coast to coast to come here 
to put their shoulders to the wheel. 
When the call first sounded some 900 
responding associations were listed 
but since then the total has swelled 
until it would be difficult to attempt 
to recount all the names without 
danger of omitting many. 

Naturalry their first demand is 
“someone to talk to,” and _ that 
“someone” must indeed be legion to 
fulfill the demand. The best that can 
be done by the newcomer is to reach | 
a “deputy administrator” and at-| 
tempt to thrash out the preliminaries | 
which will make it possible to draw| 
up a code to be submitted. 

First the members of a trade or in- 
dustry must come to agreement 
among themselves. Then they must 
satisfy the deputy. Then they are 
ready to start with the hearing. Al- 
ready one business executive shoul- 
dered with the task of harmonizing the 
opinions of his colleagues, completed 
a code only io be forced to retire to 
a sanitarium before the hearing took 
place. 

In its general scheme of things the 
|Industrial Recovery Administration 
says: “If we have made mistakes we 
will rectify them.” It is no easy task 
to serve many masters and slight 
none, and the “blanket code” has 
served as a wet blanket for the en- 
thusiasm of some who, despite their 
complete willingness to cooperate, 
meet with restrictions that seem to 
defeat the very ends desired. 


| 


A typical example that every house-! 
holder can understand might be taken 
from the coal industry. From time 
immemorial, the canny customer, 
when the sun shines hottest bethinks 
him of the Winter days to come and 
buys his coal at reduced rates long 
before he needs it. If the rates were 
not reduced of course he would wait 
until it was time to start his furnace. 

But, says the blanket code, prices 
must go up, not down, by Aug. 1. And 
so another Alexander must be called 
upon to cut another Gordian knot. 

Of course the Department of Com- 
merce is the focal point of the activi- 
ties, for here Administrator Hugh A. 
Johnson holds sway when he is not 
attending one or another of the far- 
flung hearings. But so vast are the 
reaches of this huge $17,000,000 build-~- 
ing that even those looking “for some 
one to talk to” are lost in its corri- 
dors-——corridors which, as one weary 
delegate insisted, “must reach from 
the banks of the Potomac clear around 
the corner to prosperity itself.” 

Into the conferences where the pre- 
liminary codes are drawn the public is 
not invited but the hearings are open 
to all. Let us step down the corridor 
and slip into a seat in the Auditorium 
of the Department of Commerce. 
Shut in by the dark oak paneling, the 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States is meeting. | 

| 
Oil Producers and 
Oil Discovers 

There are many women present. 
Standing on the platform outlined 
against a huge mural map of the 
world is a dignified figure who is 
speaking for his trade. He is the per- 
fect big business man; dressed in 
faultless black, a wide ribbon on his 
glasses, he speaks not so much as he 
might to his board of directors but 
rather, perhaps, to the fellow trustees 
of his university. 

He reads a text and intersperses it 
with comment. His diction is correct, 
his style succinct but by no means 
bare. He speaks of employment—la- 
bor—the unions. 

A visit to the petroleum hearing is 
worth while, not only because of its 
size—it is one of the very largest 
gatherings—but because of the strik- 
ing contrast with its neighbor. The 
Congress of the International Geolo- 
gists is meeting cheek by jowl with the 
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Representatives of Industry and Labor 
Assemble to Unite in Recovery Drive 


Facilities of National Capital Taxed to Provide Accommodations for Hearing on Pro- 
posed Agreements to Promote Employment and Create Purchasing Power 


oil men across the court of the beau- 
tiful United States Chamber of Com- 
merce building. 

Here side by side are the prophets 
of the old ana the new—the men 
whose lore made possible the flood of 
“black gold” tnroughout the world, 
and representatives of the petroleum 
association whose duties are to lay 
down the rules to check that flow, lest 
too much oil trouble the waters of re- 
turning prosperity 

If we were to listen on the second 
day of the petroleum hearing we 
might have heard—as the official 
record testifies—these words: 

Deputy Administrator Simpson: 
“The meeting is now in order. Will 
Mr. Zook please come to the stand.” 

Ralph T. Zook: “I am president of 
the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil As- 
sociation, an organization composed 
of producers, refiners and marketers 
of Pennsylvania grade crude oil in 
the area and States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

A Glimpse of the 
Hearing Procedure 

“The associution, of which I am 
president, endorses, without reserva- 
tion, the provisions of the Chicago 
code which reiate to the control of 
crude oil production. This code is 
sponsored . =" 

And so on through 16 typewritten 
pages. 

The meeting at last recesses and the 
audience files out into the bright 
courtyard and its individuality blends 
with the groups from the other gath- 
ering. True, cil men do not look like 
geologists, but then neither do the ge- 
ologists. There are a few exceptions; 
for some of the latter, better versed 
in the conditions of the paleozoic era 
than those which prevail in July in 
Washington, wear dark clothes of a 
foreign cut; but nearly all are in trop- 
ical white. 

Here and there olive skins and 
strange accents reveal the identities 
of representatives of some of the 25 
foreign nations attending. Virtually” 
every country represented has its of- 
ficially designated delegate—every 
country but the United States, Amer- 
ican members of Government depart- 
ments participating are doing so on 
leave without pay. 
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Local Approval PROGRESS IN REVIVAL OF INDUSTRIA 


IMPROVEMENT in the so-called 


f Applications A neary gy —_ = 
e automobiles, proportiona wi the 
For Public Works 


Regional and State Boards 
Appointed to Examine 
And Send Suitable Proj- 
ects to Federal Agency 


textiles and foodstuffs, has 
guished the recovery in business since 
March from all other pick-ups since 
the beginning of the depression. 

The Federal Reserve Board pointed 
out this unique feature of the current 
advance after a survey of industrial 
production during the depression 
years. 

——— About half of the improvement in 

The allocation of Federal funds for non- production since March has been at- 
Federal public works is to be subject to tributable to heavy industries, notably 
the scrutiny of regional and State ad- steel, the Board’s survey showed. This 
visory boards serving as representatives Of js the first time, according to the 


advance in light industries, such as| 
distin-| 


the Federal Public Works Administration. 

The framework of a decentralized or- 
ganization for administration of the public 
works program was announced during the 
week by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes, as Public Works Ad- 
ministrator. 

Ten regional advrsors to the Adminis- 
tration were appointed July 25 by Presi- 
dent Rosevelt. On the following day he 
named boards of three members for each 
of the States, with four for Texas. 

The State boards, Secretary Ickes 
stated, will organize at once and submit 
to the Administration only local projects 
which they recommend. Projects not re- 
ceiving such approval will not be con- 
sidered at Washington, he said 

Functions of Advisors 

Functions of the regional advisors will 
consist of obtaining from the State boards 
within the region lists of projects under 
consideration by them together with rec- 
ommendations or rejections. Each re- 
gional advisor will from time to time visit 
the offices of the State boards within the 
region and advise and consult with those 
boards to the end that action may be con- 
sistent with sound local and district 
planning. 

The regional advisors will keep the Na- 
tional Planning Board in Washington ad- 
vised of developments and accumulate, 
collate and submit to the Washington 
Planning Board all available information 
useful to it. 
Public Works Administrator in any man- 
ner that he may order for the purpose of 
speeding up the work, investigating and 
solving such problems as may arise. 

Regional Divisions and Advisors 


The 10 regions created by the President | 


and the advisor for each are as follows: 

Region 1: Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. Advisor, Ralph L. Cooper, Bel- 
fast, Me. Regional headquarters at Bos- 
ton. 

Region 2: New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey. Advisor, Edward J. Flynn, New 
York City. Headquarters, New York City 

Region 3: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin. Advisor, Daniel J. Tobin, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Headquarters, Chicago. 

Region 4: North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Wyoming 
Advisor, Frank Murphy, Wheaton, Minn. 
Headquarters, Omaha. 

Region 5: Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. Advisor, N. Marshall Dana, Port- 
land, Oreg. Headquarters, Portland. 

Region 6: California, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona. Advisor, Justus S. Wardell, San 
Francisco. Headquarters, San Francisco. 

Region 7: Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico. 
Advisor, Clifford Jones, Supr, Tex. Head- 
quarters, Fort Worth. 

Region 8: Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Arkansas. Advisor, Vincent M. 
Miles, Fort Smith, Ark. Headquarters, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Region 9: Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Florida. Advisor, Monroe 
Johnson, Marion, S. C. Headquarters 
Atlanta. 

Region 
Virginie 
North Carolina. 
cliffe, Baltimore. 
mond 

The State boards are as follows: 

ALABAMA,.—Milton H. Fies, Birming- 
ham' Mayer W. Aldridge, Montgomery; 
Fred Thompson, Mobile 

ARIZONA William Walter Lane 
Phoenix; Leslie G. Hardy, Tucson; Moses 
B. Hazeltine, Prescott 

ARKANSAS.—FE. C Horner, 
Haley M. Bennett, Little Rock; 
Parks, Fort Smith 

CALIFORNIA.—Hamilton H. Cotton, 
San Clemente; Franck Havenner, San 
Francisco; E. F. Scattergood, Los An- 
geles 

COLORADO.—Thomas 
eblo; Morrison Shafroth, 
Joscphine Roche, Denver. 

CONNECTICUT.—John J. Pelley, New 
Haven; Archibald McNeil, Bridgeport; 
Harvey L. Thompson, Middletown. 

DELAWARE.—Lee Layton, Dover; Will 
P. ‘fruit, Milford; . William 
Wilmington 

FLORIDA.—C. P. Treadway, Tallahas- 
see: W. H 
Jacksonville 

GEORGIA.—Thomas J. Hamilton, Au- 
gusta; Arthur Lucas, Atlanta; Ryburn 
Clay Atlanta. 

IDAHO.— Beecher Hitchcock, Sand- 
point: Frank E. Johnesse, Boise; Edward 
C. Rich, Boise 

ILLINOIS.—Carter H. Harrison, Chi- 
cago; James L. Houghteling, Chicago; 
James H. Andrews, Kewanee. 

INDIANA.—Lewis G. Ellingham, Fort 
Wayne; Charles B. Sommers, Indianap- 
olis; John N. Dyer, Vincennes. 

IOWA.—Harold M. Cooper, 
town; W. F. Riley, Des 
Adler. Davenport. 

KANSAS.—R. J. Paulette. Salina; Mar- 
tin Miller, Fort Scott; Ralph Snyder, 
Manhattan 

KENTUCKY.—Wylie B. Bryan, Louis- 
ville; N. St. G. T. Carmichael, Kyrock: 
Jame: C. Stone, Lexington. 

LOUISIANA.—James E. Smitherman 
Shreveport; Edward Rightor, New Or- 
leans: James W. Thomson, New Orleans 

MAINE.—James M. Shea, Bar Harbor: 
John Clark Scates, Westbrook; William 
M. [ngraham, Portland. 

MARYLAND.—J. Vincent Jamison 
Hagerstown; W. C. Stettinius, Baltimore: 
Charies E. Bryan, Havre de Grace. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—John J. Prinda- 
ville, Framingham; Alvin T. Fuller, Bos- 
ton; James P. Doran, Brockton. 

MICHIGAN.—Murray D. Van Wagoner, 
Ponviac; Frank H. Alford, Detroit; Leo J 
Nowicki, Detroit. 

MINNESOTA.—John F. D. Meighen, 
Albert Lea; Fred Schilplin, St. Cloud; 
Willism N. Ellsberg, Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI.—Hugh L. White, 
lumbia; Horace Stansell, Ruleville; 
ney Imes, Columbus. 

MISSOURI.—William Hirth, Columbia; 
Harry Scuilin, St. Louis; Henry S. Caul- 
field, St. Louis. 

MONTANA.—James E. Murray, Butter; 
Raymond M. Hart, Billings; Peter Peter- 
son, Glasgow. 

NEBRASKA. — John 
Omaba; John G. Mahe: 
Stevens, Fremont 

NEVADA.—Robert 
City; William Settlemeyer, 
Clark, Las Vegas 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Harold Lockwood 


10: Tennessee, Kentucky, West 
Maryland, Deiaware, Virginia, 
Advisor, George L. Rat- 

Headquarters, Rich- 


Helena; 
John 8 


Pu- 
Miss 


A. Duke, 
Denver; 


Marshall- 
Moines; W. P. 


Co- 
Bir- 


Latenser Jr., 
Lincoln; Dan V 
A Allen 
El 


Carson 
Edward 


‘0; 


The advisors will serve the| 


Speakman, | 


Burwell, Miami; T. L. Buckner, | 


Board, that a pick-up has not been 
confined almost wholly to industries 
producing nondurable goods. 


Production Increasing 

Production at factories and mines, 
as measured by the Reserve Board’s 
index, has been moving upward since 
March, when the index number 
touched 60. By June the index was 
up to 89, a gain of 29 points. The in- 
crease continued during the first weeks 
of July and held its ground as the 
security and commodity markets broke. 

Light industries, the textile, food, 
leather, tobacco, paper, petroleum and 
automobile accessory industries, as a 
group, have never fallen as deeply into 
the trough of depression as the heavy 
industries such as steel, automobiles, 
cement, glass and coal, the Board’s 
survey showed. For this reason the 
recent increase in the light industries 
has carried them back above their 
1923-25 level, the period on which the 
Reserve Board bases its index. 

Cotton and Wool Goods io 

Analysis of the recent increase in 
|output of nondurable goods shows that 
the advance in this group has been 
general. At cotton mills activity ad- 
vanced sharply to the highest rate 
since 1929. Consumption of cotton by 
domestic mills was higher in June 
than in any previous month and con- 
tinued strong during the first weeks 
lof July. 

In the woolen industry production 
was above almost all months since 
1929 by May, and the increase con- 
tinued in June, reaching ‘unusually 
high levels,” according to the Board. 


Output of shoes, increasing in April, 
May and June, had already in May 
surpassed all levels for immediately 
| preceding years. 
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‘Steel and Automobiles Now Sharing With 


Light Industries in Demand for Products 








|BAROMETERS OF INDUSTRIAL 
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Heavy industries, having dropped to} 
10 per cent of their 1923-25 levels, 
have now recovered to about 50 per 


cent. 

Among the durable goods industries 
the most rapid advance was in the 
steel industry, where activity in-| 
creased from 16 per cent of capacity) 
in March to 34 per cent in May and 
46 per cent in June. This advance 
was largely in response to demands 
from miscellaneous sources and, to a 
lesser extent, to increased orders from 
the automobile industry. Demand for 
steel from the construction and rail- 
road industries continued at low 
levels. Lumber production in May, 
although larger than in other recent 


Measures Adopted to Eliminate “Corners and Prevent 


Wild Booms and Market Collapses’ 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


St. Jowis; Thomas Y. Wickham, chair- 
man, Grain Committee on National Af- 
airs; Edward J. Grames, vice chairman, | 
Gruir, Committee on National Affairs. | 

Under terms of the agreement, grain 
exchange Cfficials recommended that in 
the future a limit be placed on daily price 
fluctuations in the markets of 5 cents 
a bushel for wheat, 4 cents a bushel 
for corn and 3 cents a bushel on Oats. 
This would checkmate any such gyra- 
tion of price movements as that which 
carried wheat off 26 cents a bushel in 
the two sessions of July 19 and 20. It 
supersedes temporary limitations on fluc- 
tuations which were imposed when grain 
markets opened July 24 after being closed 
two days. 

With regard to limitation of open lines 

speculative commitments, a figure of 
from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels was sug- 
gested as the maximum holdings in future 
contracts of any individual trader. In the 
past, individual holdings, particularly dur- 
ing period when market “corners” were 
attempted, greatly exceeded this amount. 
In fact Henry Wallace Secretary of Agri- 
culture, pointed out that a 13,000,000- 
bushel line of wheat, in the hands of a 
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Dartmouth College; 
necad; nton Owen 
NEW JERSEY.--Edward Duly, 

Teni.ck; William E. White, Red Bank; 
| Walter Kidde, Montclair. 

NEW MEXICO.—J. D. Atwood, Ros- 
}well’ Henry G. Coors, Albuquerque; 
Felipe Sanchez y Baca, Tucumcari. 

NEW YORK.—Peter G. Ten Eyck, Al- 
bany; John T. Dillon, Buffalo; Paul M./| 
Mazur, New York City. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—Dr. 
|Baity. Chapel Hill; John Devane, 
etteville; Frank Page, Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—Henry Holt, Grand 
Forks; Stephen J. Doyle, Fargo; Thomas 
Mooty, Williston. 

OWO.—William A. Stinchcomb, Cleve- | 
land; Rufus Miles, Columbus; Henry | 
| Bentley, Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA.—John H. Carlock, Ard- 
j}more; Frank C. Higginbotham, Norman; 
Walter A. Lybrand, Oklahoma City. 

OREGON .—Bert Haney, Portland; C. 
C. Hockley, Portland; Robert N. Stan- 
tield, Baker | 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Joseph CC. Trees,’ 
Pittsburgh; A. E. Malmed, Philadelphia: 
J. Hale Stineman, Lancaster. 

RUODE ISLAND.—Hon. William S. 
Flynn, Providence; John Nicholas Brown, 
Newport; William E. Lafond, Woonsocket 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—L. P. Slattery 
Greenville; Burnet R. Maybank, Charles- 
ton’ Thomas B. Pearce, Columbia. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.—Leon P. Welis, 
Aberdeen; Herbert E. Hitchcock, Mitchell, 
S «c. Collins, Aberdeen. 

TENNESSEE.—Col. Harry S. 
Nasnville; Roane Waring, “Memphis; 
Baxter Lee, Knoxville. 

TENAS.--Col. Ike Ashburn, Houston; | 
S. A. Goeth, San Antonio; John Shary, 
Mission; R. M. Kelly, Long View. 

UTAH.—William J. Halloran, Salt Lake 
;City; Ora Bundy, Ogden; Sylvester Q 
Cannon, Salt Lake City. | 

VERMONT.—Frank H. Duffy, Rutland; 
P. E. Sullivan, St. Albans; Lee C. Warner. 
Bennington 

VIRGINIA.—Henry G. Shirley, Rich- 
mona; J. Winston Johns, Charlottesville: 
| Richard Crane, Westover. 
| WASHINGTON.—William 
son, Vancouver; Cc WwW 
Spokane; Roy LaFollette, Colfax. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—D. H. Stephenson, 
Charieston; William P. Wilson, Wheeling, | 
Van A. Bittner, Fairmont. 

WISCONSIN.—\V 
Waukesha: William 
kee; John Donogh 

WY OMING.- 
per; Leroy E ai 
Hay, Rock Springs. 
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| they do not perform such service, then it 
| Will be necessary for farmers to find some | 


speculator who could not finance it, was 

one factor in the recent market upset. 
The provision for adequate margin re- 

quirements was interpreted as suggesting 


an increase, but leaving the proportion sad 


the exchange governors. 

Much importance was attached by grain 
exchange officials to the plan to eliminate 
permanently trading in indemnities. In- 
demnities are commonly known as “bids 
and offers.” They make it possible to 
trade on smaller margins, and are options 
to buy future contracts at a fixed point 
above or below the prevailing market. 

Through their operation regular traders 
could deal on the basis of fixed fluctua- 
tions so as to protect themselves against 
large losses. In operation they 
sneculative and led the grain officials to 
say their elimination “has removed one 
of the price causes of excessive price 
movements.” 


To bring application of the new rules} 


under Government scrutiny, these rules 
and regulations along with long-estab- 
lished rules of the grain trade, will be 
shaped into a master code governing the 
exchanges. 


months, was less than one-third of 
the 1923-25 average. 

The limited demand for structural 
steel, lumber, and other building ma- 
terials reflected current conditions in 
the construction industry. Increased 
demand for steel trom the automobile 
industry reflected growth in activity 
in that industry during April, May, 
and June. Production of cars in these 
three months totaled about 650,000, 
as compared with about 500,000 in the 
corresponding period of last year and 
about 1,800,009 in the corresponding 
months of 1929. 

Increases in these several indus- 
tries have all contributed to the ad- 


Inquiry Under Way 


More Efficiency in Proceedings 
Sought From Study 
A commuitee appointed by the Secretary 
'of Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, is study- 
ing conditions in the United States Pat- 
{ent Office with a view to making recom- 
mendations to secure greater efficiency. 
|better service and improved practice. The 
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index from 66 to 89 during the last} 


three months. This increase in ac- 
tivities has come in a season which 
usually witnesses a decline. For this 
reason the index is especially sensi- 
tive to the pick-up. 

The index has not been at 89 since 
September of i930. At that time it 
had fallen into the decline which 
stretched almost unbrokenly over 
three years. A year before, in Sep- 
tember, 1929, it had been up to 121. 

Running without interruption until 


February, 1931, the decline carried the | 


index down to 84. The increase which 
began in February, 1931, lasted 
through April of that year and car- 


vance of the Reserve Board’s adjusted | ried the adjusted index back up to 88. 


MORE THAN HALF 


TIVITY 


| The decline resumed, however, and 
|was not checked until the index 
|reached its all-time low of 58 in July 
jot last year. Started in 1919, the in- 
dex had never before been down to 
| that figure and even in the banking 
crisis of March this year it did not 
again duplicate that level. 

Starting at 58 in July, 1932, the in- 
dex moved up to 67 by October before 
another recession started. This third 
setback carried it down to 60 in 


March of this year, the point from, 


which the current recovery began. 

Heavy industries have followed this 
general moveinent very closely. Their 
ups and downs have coincided almost 
exactly with those of the general in- 
dex. The trenad downward in heavy 
industries became more pronounced 
than that among light industries al- 
most from the first. 

At the end of 1929 production of 
durable goods feli sharply while the 
production of nondurable goods, or 
light industries, showed a very small 
decline. During the first two years of 
the depression ‘activity among the 
light industries did not fall greatly 
below the 1923-25 level. 

Many Advances Noted 

In addition to remaining on a fairly 
even basis, comparatively, light in- 
dustries showed frequent advances up- 
ward which were seldom more than 
offset by subsequent declines. The 
1923-25 level was not seriously broken 
through until tne beginning of 1932. 
The Autumn recovery of last year 
carried the volume of production in 
light industries back close to the 
1923-25 level. 

The Reserve Board points out that 
the construction industry is one of 
those which has not benefited greatly 
from the recent pick-up. There was 
an increase in contract awards in 
May and June contrary to the usual 
seasonal tendency and due in part to 
Government construction. This in- 
crease, however, left the building in- 
dustry still in a depressed condition. 

This low level of construction is re- 
flected among other industries. Steel 
mills, for instance, have not been able 
'to advance their working schedules 
above their present levels because of 
the small demands from the building 
industry and railroads. 

Employment alsc shows the effect of 
the condition ‘in the building industry. 
Many persons and many related lines 
depend on activity in this field. 


OF STATE 





Question of Liquor Taxes Under 21st Amendment Un- 
settled; Dry States Will Have Double Protection 


| 


RETAIN PROHIBITION LAWS 


Revision of Code 


For Regulation 


Of Oil Industry 


Compact Redrafted in Effort 
To Bring Together the 
Widely Separated Views 
Among Producers 


A rewriten code of fair competition is 
scheduled, July 31, for consideration by 
the members of the petroleum industry. 

The code, redrafted by authorized rep- 
resentatives of the vairous branches of the 
oil industry under the supervision of the 
National Recovery Administration, will 
seek to harmonize the widely divergent 
views expressed by representatives of the 
industry at hearings which were held on 
the original code July 24, 25 and 26. 

Agreement on the labor provisions of 
the code is certain, according to Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator of the 
National Recovery Act, who added that he 
is hopeful of agreement on all of the mer- 
chandising features, as well. The sections 
| which are most likely to be contested by 
the various groups are those dealing with 
refining and production, but unanimous 
approval of these features also will be 
sought by the Administrator. 

The submission of a new code for the 
petroleum industry was decided upon by 
Gen. Johnson after three days’ hearings 
failed to bring about a unanimity of opin- 
ion on many vital issues. 

“In view of the highly controversial 
questions that have arisen, and in view, 
also, of the studies we have conducted,” 
Gen. Johnson stated, in bringing the hear- 
ings to a close, “it seems, we think, to in- 
dicate that there may be a possibility of 
the proceedings starting all over, and with 
|the benefit of the information that we 
have here, to come to an agreement.” 

The hearings centered around two 
codes, one submitted by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute and the other by the 
so-called independents. The main issues 
of controversy rested on the provisions 
| dealing with labor, production and the so- 
| called “lease and agency” system of mar- 
| keting. 
| 
| 


Committees Appointed 

To harmonize the different views as ex- 
| pressed with regard to the labor provi- 
sions, Gen. Johnson, at the outset of the 
| hearings, named three committees, com- 
posed of representatives of the American 
| Petroleum Institute, persons representing 
|the independents, and members of the 
| Labor Advisory Board, with an impartial 
;}chairman on each to represent the Ad- 
| minigtrator. One committee was desig- 
nated to deal with labor questions in the 
production end of the industry, the second 
| with labor problems in the refining end, 
| and the third committee with questions 
in the marketing and distribution end. 

A tentative wage agreement was worked 
out and reported July 25 by the commit- 
tee considering the problem in the mar- 
| keting phase of the industry. The others 
have not yet reported, but about 80 per 


cent of the workers in the industry are 
employed in the marketing of petroleum 
and its products. The proposal arrived 





| [Continued from Page 1.] 


| ; caeits 
}necticut has a State prohibition law 


which is to run concurrently with the na- 


jcommittee is soliciting ideas from patent | tional prohibition law and will end with it. 


at provides a 40-hour week and minimum 
wage rates ranging from 40 to 47 cents 
| required to provide State Regulatory laws /an hour. 

| before that date. | Representatives of labor appealed at the 
| LOUISIANA.—The Hood Act was re-| hearings prior to the appointment of the 


are highly ; 


attorneys on procedure and administra- | 
| tive work. 


to the committee as needing prompt ai- 
tention are the following: | 

(1) Resumption and extension of the | 
classification of patents and publications. | 

(2) Revision of fees. 

(3) Revision of interference practice. | 
| (4 Need for an administrative assistant | 
to the Commissioner. | 
| (5) Desirability of changing the nature | 
or reducing the number of patent claims. | 
| (6) Enlarging the jurisdiction of the! 
|supervisory examiners | 

(7) Measures for simplifying Patent 
Office procedure and expediting prosecu- 
tion of applications 

(8) Conditions precedent to the making 
|of applications special. 

The committee consists of the following | 
representatives of the patent bar: Loyd 
H. sutton, of Washington, chairman, 
John W. Townsend, of Washington, sec- 
retary; August B. Stoughton, of Philadel- 
|phia; George Ramsey, of New York; | 


Control of Grain Trading ge ys W. Macklin, of Cleveland; James | 


This code of self-government then will | 


be an agreement with the Government 
that places grain trading under greater 
limitations than in the past. Grain traders 
always have sought freedom from gov- 
ernmental supervision and regulation. 
Market actions, which were interpreted 


iby Government officials as a threat to the 
| whole national recovery plan, led to quick 


action to bring greater control than at} 
any time since war days when future trad- | 
ing was eliminated and prices were fixed. 

The attitude of the Federal Government | 
toward speculation in grains was expressed | 
by George N. Peek, Agricultural Adjust- | 
ment Administrator, at the opening of the 
grain conference in Washington. | 

Proper Service to Farmer 

“I do not entertain the view,” he said, 
“that the present grain trade has any di- 
vine right to handle the farmer's products. 
The institutions engaged in marketing 
exist and will continue to exist only so| 
long as they perform a useful service. If | 


other method for marketing their prod- | 
ucts.” 

This attitude was interpreted by those 
present as indicating the Government de-| 


termination to use in full the powers given | mait liquors to the United States in June. | 1922. 


H. Lightfoot, of the Patent Office; and | 
Capt. R. S. Patton, of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Smaller Importation | 


Of Malt Beverages | 





June Beer Receipts Two-thirds | 
Of Total for May | 


of malt liquors, principally | 
the United States during June | 
about two-thirds as great in| 
but the imports during | 
than four 


Imports 
beer, into 
were only 
voliune as in May, 
the latter month were more 


|times as large as in May, 1917, the most | 
Jrecent yeac in which such liquors were; four States that several years ago re- 


in conse- | 


imported into this country 
quential quantities. 

The Statistical Division of the. Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced July 25 
that imports during June totaled 667,725 
galions valued at $481,991, compared with | 
985.675 gallons valued at $714,077 imported 
during May. Imports in May, 1917, 


| 
| 


$100,902. } 
Germany ranked first as a supplier ot | 


|the 


The Bureau's record as of Jan. 14, 1933, 


Among the matters already suggested | ment laws, either constitutional or stat-| the repeal is unconstitutional 


sale, 
intoxi- 


manufacture, 
of 


utory, prohibiting 
transportation or possession 


cating liquor. Some of these laws, it was | 


stated at the Bureau, are 
National Prohibition 
States are: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

yeorgia 

Tcaho 

Tilinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Mississippi West Virginia 

Missouri Wyoming 

Since the date of this record, however, 
action has been taken by the Legislatures 
of Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois and In- 
diana to change the situation. 

Those States, therefore, which do not 
have State prohibition laws are Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, 


stricter than 
Act. The 532 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Scuth Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

U-ah 

Vermoné 

Virginia 


Rhode Island, Washington and Wisconsin. | 


In Delaware and Maryland the coun- 
ties, under what is known as local option, 
are permitted to elect to be wet or dry. 
Mott of them have some sort of re- 
striction. 

The Bureau's record as of last January 
lists, in addition to the foregoing list of 
32 States, divides the remaining 16 into 
three additional groups, as follows: 

GROUP NO. II.—This group consists of 


pealed or changed their State Enforce- 
ment Act. 

MONTANA.—State laws repealed No- 
vember 20, 1926. Has laws regarding 
liquor nuisance and local option. 

NEVADA.—State laws declared uncon- 
stitutional July 2, 1923. Has laws prohib- 
ing distilling, compounding, mixing, or 


}amounted to 162,459 gallons valued at| producing whiskey, gin, or brandy and 


License Board Laws. 
NEW YORK.—State laws 
Has liquor nuisance law 


repealed in 
(Section 


it by the last Congress to license and COn- | exporting 248,374 gallons valued at $210,-'1530 Penal Code). 


trol exchanges if necessary in the emer- 
gency. 


“My prediction is,” he added, “that un-/| gallons valued at $109,088, and Japan sold| laws regulating 


less the farmers of the country can be as- 
sured that they are going to get a square 
deal—not two or three years hence but 
now and before Congress reassembles— 
then events will make what we already 


; have seen look like a pleasant dream. 


Grain Trades Put on Notice 

“I want to emphasize to every one con- 
nected with the grain trades the necessity 
that you put your own house in order, 
where it needs to be put in order. 

“We are not going to undertake to su- 
perimpose something on the grain trades 
until after they have had an opportunity 
to work out their problems themselves. 

“If this is not done, however, I will make 
no promises. An attempt will be made 
to meet that situation. Abuses exist in the 
grain trade. The trades, acting as the 
marketing medium of the farmers, should 


|} correct those abuses. 


“If they do not succeed, then the Gov- 
ernment will act. We conceive it to be 
the Government's function to protect any 


'group which is unable to protect itself.’ 


According to’ plans shaped among grain 
exchange officials, a master code is to be 
drawn for the whole marketing machine 
with individual codes for the various di- 


1971 te this country during the month. | 
The United Kingdom supplied 124,629 


128 282 gallons valued at $38,400 to the 
Unitea States during June. 

Canada supplied but 22,290 gallons of 
jmalt liquor valued at $21,206 in June 
jcomrared with 275,883 gallons in May and 
110,474 gallons in April. | 


= _—— | 


|visions such as exchanges, terminal and 
country elevators and exporters. j 

Operation of the code would be in the! 
hands of a control committee with polic- | 
ing Daves. This committee would keep 
in conta@es with security as well as com- 
modity exchanges and would seek to fore- 
stall trading abuses of the kind which pre- 
ceded the market turmoil on July 19 
and 20. 

The Government farm adjusters greatly 
concerned over the grain market situation, 
were less apprehensive about cotton trad- 
ing. They decided that, for the time being 
at least, trading rules of the New York 
| Cotton Exchange were sufficiently well de- 
signed that further restrictions were not 
needed 

The marketing machinery handling 
some other farm products, including but- 
ter, and miscellaneous commodities, is be- 
ng studied with a view ‘to change. 


for 


| the 


WISCONSIN.—Repealed State Liquor 
Laws in 1929. There remain local option 
manufacture, sale and 
taxing of liquor. 

GROUP NO. IIL—MARYLAND. The 
State did not enact a State Enforcement 
Law after the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Twenty-one of the 23 coun- 
ties have local option laws. In two coun- 
ties and in the City of Baltimore there 
are laws pre ‘biting the sale of liquor 
without license. ‘ 

GROUF NO. IV.—This group consists 
of nine States that repealed or amended 
their State laws at the election of Nov. 


!8 1932, and two States that changed their 


laws a year or so before that election. 

ARIZONA.—The constitutional prohibi- 
tion and enforcement acts Were repealed 
Nov. 8, 1932. Local option laws remain 

CALIFORNIA.—The Wright Act was re- 
pealed Nov. 8, 1932. A basic State con- 
trol law was passed to become effective 
if, when and as the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the National Prohibition Act 
are changed. Illegal manufacture is regu- 
lated by a comprehensive act dealing with 
registration of stills. Local option 
laws remain 

COLORADO.—The State Enforcement 
Act was repealed Nov. 8, 1932, to become 
effective July 1, 1933. The Legislature is 


| pealed Nov. 8, 1932. The Attorney Gen- 


The so- 
| called “Near-Beer” and “Blind-Tiger” 
|acts remain in force. 

| MASSACHUSETTS.—The State 
forcement Act was repealed in 1930. 
| comprehensive license act remains, 
| Claring among other things that the pos- 
session of liquor without a license is prima 
facie evidence of intent to sell and is 
| unlawful 

MICHIGAN.—The constitutional prohi- 
bition and enforcement acts were repealed 
Nov 
liquor 
books 
| NEW JERSEY.—The statutory prohibi- 
| tion laws were repealed Nov. 8, 1932. 
|Local option and license laws remain. 


En- 
A 


8, 1932 


control 


no enforceable 
the statute 


There 
laws 


are 
left on 


| NORTH DAKOTA.—The constitutional , 


|prohibition law was repealed Nov. 8, 1932. 
The enforcement acts were not repealed. 
| OREGON.—One chapter of the basic 
prohibition law was repealed Nov. 8, 1932 
This chapter followed quite closely the 
provisions of the National Prohibition Act 
Laws remain prohibiting manufacture 
transportation, nuisance and sale. The 
Prohibition Commissioner's office was 
|merged with the State Police Department 
| Aug. 1,° 1931. 

RHODE ISLAND.—The State Enforce- 


ment Law was amended in 1931, making! 


the sale of beer of 3 per cent alcoholic 
|content legal. Laws remain prohibiting 
|the illegal sale, manufacture and posses- 
| Sion with intent to sell. 


WASHINGTON.—Some of the laws were | 


| amended and others repealed Nov. 8, 1932, 


virtually stripping the statute books of) 


enforceable liquor control laws. 

Sale of hard liquors, brandy, gin and 
wines will be legal in the States upon 
the repeal of Eighteenth Amendment un- 
_ in the meanwhile they elect to be 
ry 


The question of the Federal tax on the | 


liquors has not yet been definitely set- 
tled. On the statute books at present 
is a tax of $1.10 a gallon, the basic rate 
| on hard liquors. That tax at least will 
|apply; it now applies to medicinal liquors. 

_ There is in addition, however, a pro- 
viso providing that liquors “diverted for 
beverage purposes” shall bear a tax of 
$6.40 a gallon.* This language plainly 
connotes the existence of national pro- 
hibition. and there is some question as 
to whether it would apply. 

First collections under the liquors tax 
automatically bring to an end the $250.- 
| 000.000 of additional taxes included in 
the National Recovery Act. Taxes on 
hard liquors amounted to about $250,000,- 
000 in the last year of their existence, 
but this was the highest yield ever re- 
corded partially because of successive in- 
creases in the tax rates during the war 





German State Railways 
Planning Heavy Purchases 


The German State Railways will pur- 
chase about 72,600,000 marks worth of loco- 
motives and rolling stock during 1933 to 


assist the government campaign to relieve | 


unemployment 


The American consulate in Berlin re- | 


| ports to the Department of Commerce that 
these purchases will include 145 steam lo- 
comotives, 10 electric locomotives, 221 small 
locomotives, 109 passenger Yailway cars, 
232 baggage cars, and 839 freight cars. 
The volume of these orders, although 
considered greater than actual ygeeds, 
somewhat lower than the total placed in 
i932. (Mark equals about 34 cents at cur- 
rent exchange.) 


is 


de- | 


|committees for the insertion of a labor 


|shows that 32 States had strict enforce-| eral of the State is of the opinion that! provision in the code guaranteeing a 30- 


hour week, a minimum wage of $4.75 a 
| day, and the right of labor unions to or- 
ganize the employes in the industry. 
| The code presented by the American 
| Petroleum Industry, on the other hand, 
Suggested a 40-hour week, and minimum 
wages ranging from 40 to 47 cents an hour, 
according to geographical sections. The 
code of the independents provided for 
minimum wages of 50 cents an hour and a 
maximum work day of six hours. 

In explaining the labor provisions of 
the American Petroleum Institute code, 
Harry F. Sinclair, of New York, stated, 
“the present force of approximately 1,025,- 
000 directly engaged in the industry 
should be increased by something over 
240,000 because of the reduction of working 
hours which this code provides.” 

Labor Wants Shorter Week 

Speaking for the labor organizations, 
Harvey C. Fremming, of the Oil Workers 
International Union, contended that the 
labor provisions of the Petroleum Insti- 
tute code “fail to carry out either the let- 
ter or the spirit of the National Recovery 
Act.” The reduction in hours to 40, he 
insisted, is “entirely inadequate to absorb 
the existing body of unemployed workers 
| Within the industry.” 

Newton D. Baker, appearing on behalf 
of the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Association, contended that the practice 
is unfair, monopolistic, and harmful to 
consumers. If the system is permitted to 
prevail, he argued, the Pennsylvania Crude 
Association, which employs between 12,000 
and 20,000 men, will disappear and there 
will be destroyed the $300,000,000 invested. 
Labor will be adversely affected, he added. 

Speaking on behalf of the American 
Petroleum Institute, William R. Boyd, Jr., 
denied that the system was a monopolistic 
practice or that it is opposed to the public 
interest, and argued that it was fair and 
lawful. 

Ir dealing with production, Louis Titus 
speaking on behalf of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, declared that “control 
of oil production is an absolute economic 
necessity if the industry is to survive.” 

Arguing on behalf of the independents, 
Jack Blalock agreed on the necessity for 
limiting production, but argued that if 
production is restricted, independent re- 
finers must be guaranteed a necessary 
supply of petroleum to run their plants. 
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Recovery Planned 
Without Red Tape 


Or Use of ‘Fixers’ 


Response to Plea of Presi- 
dent for Cooperation As- 
sures Success of Move- 
ment, Says Administrator 





New forms of racketeering and at- 
tempts “to beat the rules of the game” 
already have appeared in connection with 
President Roosevelt’s industrial recovery 
plan for the enlistment of all employers 
and workers in a united effort to in- 
crease employment and enlarge the pur- 
chasing power of the people. 

Self-constituted “fixers” claiming to be 
able to secure special consideration from 
the National Recovery Administration are 
soliciting industrial concerns to engage 
them, but “to hire such a man is to 
throw your money away,” says Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson, Administrator of the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 

Some companies have misrepresented 
the situation to their employes in an at- 
tempt to coerce the workers into join- 
ing hastily-formed company-dominated 
unions, while on the other hand some 
labor organizations have represented that 
men could not secure the benefits of the 
act without’ joining some particular union. 

These things were equally “unwise, un- 
fair, highly provocative of discord, and di- 
rectly contrary to the President's pur- 
pose,” says the Administrator. 

General Johnson discussed these points 
and other matters connected with the 
President’s blanket code for industry in 
an address July 25 in the National Radio 
Forum arranged by the Washington Star 
and broadcast over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

Predicts Plan’s Success 

He declared that the quick response to 
the President’s radio address July 24 has 
been so great as to insure success of the 
movement 

“It is the most inspiring thing that has 
happened in this country since the war,” 
he said. 

General Johnson explained that many 
questions as to details are being received, 


and all will soon be answered. The Ad- | 


ministration is assembling these inquiries 
and classifying them so as to learn just 
what actual problems must be met in 
operating under the President's agree- 
ment. 

“At least 90 per cent of our inquiries,” 
he continued, “come from the fact that 
the inquirer has not carefully read the 
three bulletins of this Administration and 
the President's agreement.” 

‘These bulletins were printed, respec- 
tively, in the issues of June 10-17, June 
17-24 and July 15-22.) 

Promises Square Deal 

raises another tendency that 
to be emphasized because 
there is danger of its becoming a new 
kind of racket,” General Johnson con- 
tinued. “Nobody needs any special fixer 
to get anything frdm the President's Re- 
covery Administration. To hire such a 
man is to throw your money away. This 
Administration is not going to ‘go red 
tape.’ It is not going to set up any com- 
plicated procedure. Any man can get 
a hearing and can say what he has to 
say, in his,own words, in his own way. 
and if he does that he will get what 
everybody else gets—a square deal—no less 
and no more. On that kind of a plan 
nobody needs a fixer to get anything.” 

Wages to Employes 

General Johnson explained the use of 
the N. R. A. emblem which is to be dis- 
played by every employer who signs the 
President's agreement. He also summar- 
ized the provisions of the agreement, as 
follows: 

“It means that if you employ any fac- 
tory or mechanical worker or artisan you 
will not pay him less than 40 cents an 
hour or work him more than 35 hours a 
week, except that if you were paying 
less than 40 cents for that kind of work 
on July 15 you can pay that rate now, 
but not less than 30 cents an hour. 

“As to all other employes—those on a 
weekly rate—you will pay not less than $15 
a week if you live in a city of over 500,000 
inhabitants, or $14.50 a week in cities of 
between 250,000 and 500,000 inhabitants, 
or $14 in cities of 
2,500, and $12 in cities of less than 2,- 
500, and you agree not to work this class 
of employes more than 40 hours a week. 

“As to employes who now get a higher 
wage, you should not reduce their wages 
because you reduce their hours and you 
should generally keep the usual pay dif- 
ferences as between lower and higher paid 
employes. And after Aug. 31 you will not 
work children under 16 years of age.” 

Prices to Consumers 

General Johnson then turned to the 
question of prices to consumers, continu- 
ing his address as follows: 

“It means that you will have to employ 
more people to do the same amount of 
work and that will increase your cost of 
doing business. Of course the consuming 
public will eventually pay for this. All 
the President asks of you is that you 
lean over backward not te mark up prices 
1 cent further or faster than you have (to, 
to absorb these actual increased cosis 
Somebody says that is an indefinite rule 

“Of course there are ways to beat the 
rules of any game. We know what they 
are. We are not issuing any regulations 
about that. We are just asking people 
in this crisis, in very general terms, to 
rise above these cheap little ingenuities 
and to join with the President to beat 
the depression and not to beat the rules 
of the game. 

“On this price raising business there 
is another thought. It is a lot easier to 
secure profits through bigger business than 
it is through higher price. In spite of 
the very best the President may be able 
to plan and his men to carry out his 
plans, if we don’t get purchasing power 
to the proper level and do it now, there 
isn’t going to be any bigger business 
There is going to be less business. Prices 
are way ahead of purses right now. The 
only way anybody has yet suggested to 
get purses ahead of prices is the 
of the President. Speculative price ad- 
vances are the best way to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg, and as most 
business men will agree, that is a pretty 
sickly looking goose right now. 

“Of course the plan bears harder on 


“That 
ought again 


some people than it does on others. So 
does everything else in life. This is not 
the time to complain about that. For 


the next few months the thing to do is 
to take this chance to pull out of this 
hole and let nothing interfere with it 

“For every industry or trade division or 
group that feels that its case ought to 
be specially considered, there is a way 
to have that done. All you have to do 
is to sign the agreement as the Presi- 


dent has requested and then to submit a 
i 





between 250,000 and! 


plan | 
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‘THOUSANDS of letters and tele- 

grams have been received at the 
White House, pledging support to 
President Roosevelts direct appes] 
by radio, July 24, to all employers 
in the United States to join with 
him in the movement inaugurated 
by the National Recovery Admi:is- 
tration for the immediate speeding 
up of business by the establishment 
of shorter working hours and in- 
creased pay 

The President’s address was 
broadcast over the networks o: the 
National Broadcasting Co. and the 
Columbia Broadcasting Systen: He 
explained briefly the first steps 
taken after his inauguration, de- 
claring that “all of the proposais 
and all of the legislation since the 
4th day of March have not bcen 
just a collection of haphazard 
schemes, but rather the orderiy 
component parts of a connected 
and logical whole.” 

President Roosevelt warned the 
Nation against the possible failure 
of the recovery program and par- 
ticularly of the present campaigi: 
to enlist all employers under the 
blanket code for minimum hours 
and wages. 

“If any considerable group should 
lag or shirk,” he said, “this great 
opportunity will pass us by and we 
shall go into another desperate 
Winter. This must not happen.” 

The President also asked labor to 
join in the movement, declaring 
that no aggression on its part is 
necessary to assure its rights. 

The address follows: 











Plan of the “New Deal” | 





After the adjournment of the histori- 
cal special session of the Congress five 
weeks ago I purposely refrained from 
addressing you for two very good rea- 
sons. 

First, I think that we all wanted 
the opportunity of a little quiet thought 
to examine and assimilate in a men- 
tal picture the crowding events of the 
100 days which had been devoted to 
the starting of the wheels of the New 
Deal 

Secondly, I wanted a few weeks in 
which to set up the new administra- 
tive organization and to see the first 
fruits of our careful planning 

I think it will interest you if I set 
forth the fundamentals of this plan- 
ning for national recovery; and this I 
am very certain will make it abund- 
antly clear to you that all of the pro- 
posals and all of the legislation since 
March 4 have not been just a collec- 
tion of haphazard schemes but rather 
the orderly component parts of a con- 
nected and logical whole. 

Long before Inauguration Day I be- 
came convinced that individual effort 
and local effort and even disjointed 
Federal effort had failed and of neces- 
sity would fail and, therefore, that a 
rounded leadership by the Federal 
Government had become a_ necessity 
both of theory and of fact Such 
leadership, however, had its beginning 
in preserving and strengthening the 
credit of the United States Govern- 
ment, because without that no leader- 
ship was a possibility. For years the 
Government had not lived within its 
income. The immediate task was to 
bring our regular expenses within our 
revenues. That has been done. 





Credit of the Nation 





It may seem inconsistent for a gov- 
ernment to cut down its regular ex- 
penses and at the same time to borrow 


and to spend millions for an emer- 
gency But it is not inconsistent be- 
cause a large portion of the emer- 


gency money has been paid out in the 
form of sound loans which will be re- 
paid to the Treasury over a period of 
years; and to cover the rest of the 
emergency money we have imposed 
taxes to pay the interest and the in- 
stallments on that part of the debt 

So you will see that we have kept 





be. 











our credit good. We have built a 
granite foundation in a period of con- 
fusion. That foundation of the Fed- 
eral credit stands there broad and sure. 
It is the base of the whole recovery 
plan. 

Then came the part of the problem 
that concerned the credit of the in- 
dividual citizens themselves. You and 
I know of the banking crisis and ol 
the great danger to the savings of our 
people. On March 6 every national 
bank was closed. One month later 90 
per cent of the deposits in the na- 
tional benks had been made available 
to the depositors. Today only about 5 
per cent of the deposits in national 
banks are still tied up. The condition 
relating to State banks, while not quite 
so good on a percentage basis, is show- 
ing a steady reduction in the total of 
frozen deposits—a result much better 
than we had expected three months 
ago. 

The problem of the credit of the 
individual was made more difficult be- 
cause of another fact. The dollar was 
a different dollar from the one with 
which the average debt had been in- 
curred. For this reason larger numbers 
of people were actually losing pos- 
session of and title to their farms and 
homes. All of you know the financial 
steps which have been taken to cor- 
rect this inequality. In addition the 
Home Loan Act, the Farm Loan Act 
and the Bankruptcy Act were passed. 





| Need of Economy 





It was a vital necessity to restore 
purchasing power by reducing the debt 
and interest charges upon our people, 
but while we were helping people to 
save their credit it was at the same 
time absolutely essential to do some- 
thing about the physical needs of hun- 
dreds of thousands who were in dire 
straits at that very moment. Munici- 
pal and State aid were being stretched 
to the limit. We appropriated half a 
billion dollars to supplement their ef- 
forts and in addition, as you know, 
we have put 300,000 young men into 
practical and useful work in our for- 
ests and to prevent flood and soil ero- 
sion. The wages they earn are going 
in greater part to the support of the 
nearly 1,000,000 people who constitute 
their families 

In this same classification we can 
properly place the great public works 
program running to a total of over 
$3,000.000,000—to be used for highways 
and ships and flood prevention and 
inland navigation and thousands of 
self-sustaining State and municipal 
improvements. Two points should be 
made clear in the alloting and admin- 
istration of these projects—first, we 
are using the utmost care to choose 
inbor creating, quick acting, useful 
projects, avoiding the smell of the 
pork barrel; and secondly, we are hop- 
ing that at least half of the money 
will come back to the Government 
from projects which will pay for them- 
selves over a period of vears 

Thus far I have spoken primarily of 
the foundation stones—the measures 
that were necessary to reestablish 
credit and to head people in the op- 
posite direction by preventing distress 
and providing as much work as pos- 
sible through governmental agencies. 
Now I come to the links which will 
build us a more lasting prosperity. I 
have said that we cannot attain that 
in a nation half boom and half broke. 
If all of our people have work and 
fair wages and fair profits, they can 
buy the products of their neighbors 
and business is good. But if you take 
away the wages and the profits of 
half of them, business is only half as 
good. It doesn’t help much if the for- 
tunate half is very prosperous—the 
best way is for everybody to be rea- 
sonably prosperous. 

For many years the two great bar- 
riers to a normal prosperity have been 
low farm prices and the creeping 
paralysis of unemployment. These 
factors have cut the purchasing power 
of the country in half. I promised 
action. Congress did its part when it 
passed the Farm and the Industrial 
Recovery Acts. Today we are putting 
these two acts to work and they will 
work if people understand their plain 
bjectives. 





code of fair comipetition. You can get a 
prompt hearing and il you have a good 
case the Code will repiace the agreement 
for everybody who stgns it. That is fair 
enough for any public-spirited group. 

“This Administration is-guided by great 
leaders of labor on the one hand and 
great leaders of industry on the other. 
They are actually a part of this organi- 
zation and they work here daily. These 
men meet with each other and these 
meetings have brought forth among these 
leaders such a mutual understanding and 
respect as has probably never happened 
before. Men like Gerard Swope and Wal- 
ter Teagle, Alfred Sloan, Edward N. Hur- 
ley, William Green, Edward McGrady, | 
John Lewis, John Frey, and a dozen other 
men of that type are welded here into 
as good a team as any man ever had to 
do a hard job. This Administration has 
no more active workers or supporters than 
these leaders on both sides. 

Must Avoid Suspicion 

“Not quite so much can always be said 
about some of the things that are hap- 
pening out in the country. We can’t do 
this job in an atmosphere of snooping and 
suspicion. There is no doubt at all that 
as soon as this law was passed some 
companies which had never before thought | 
it necessary to consult their own workers 
about conditions of employment went | 
about the hurried orgamization of com- 
pany-dominated unions with something 
less than seemly haste and, in a few cases, 
with questionable statements to the men 
to what the Recovery Act really re- | 
quires. Neither is there the slightest 
doubt that workers in many industries | 
were circulated with equally questionable 
statements that men could not get the 
benefits of this act without joining some 
particular union. 

“This jumping-the-gun was equally bad 
on both sides. lt was unwise, unfair, 
highly provocative of discord, and di- 
rectly contrary to the President’s purpose 
in this great effort to put people back to 
work. There is no doubt that a small 
amount of real racketeering is also going 
on—efforts to incite workers from a basis | 
of outright bolshevism—actions that are 
as vigorously condemned by our own labor 
leaders in this organization as they are 


(Continued on Page 13, Column 2.] 
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PRESIDENT ASKS COOPERATION: 


Plea for Speed-up of Recovery Movement Followed by Pledges From Industry 
Increase Pay---Nation Told Collapse of Program Would 








First, the Farm Act: It is based 
on the fact that the purchasing power 
of nearly half our population depends 
on adequate prices for farm products. 
We have been producing more of some 
crops than we consume or can sell in 
a depressed world market. The cure 
is not to produce so much. Without 
our help the farmers cannot get to- 
gether and cut production, and the 
farm bill gives them a method of 
bringing their production down to a 
reasonable level and of obtaining rea- 
sonable prices for their crops. I have 
clearly stated that this method is in a 
sense experimental, but so far as we 
have gone we have reason to believe 
that it will produce good results. 





| Receiving Industry 





It is obvious that if we can greatly 
increase the purchasing power of the 
tens of millions of our people who 
make a living from farming and the 
distribution of farm crops, we will 
greatly increase the consumption of 
those goods which are turned out by 
industry. 

That brings me to the final step— 
bringing back industry along sound 
lines. 

Last Autumn, on several occasions, 
I expressed my faith that we can make 
possible by democratic self-discipline in 
industry genera] increases in wages 
and shortening of hours sufficient to 
enable industry to pay its own workers 
enough to let those workers buy and 
use the things that their labor pro- 
duces. This can be done only if we 
permit and encourage cooperative ac- 
tion in industry because it is obvious 
that without united action a few sel- 
fish men in each competitive group will 
pay starvation wages and insist on 
long hours of work. Others in that 
group must either follow suit or close 
up shop. We have seen the result of 
action of that kind in the continuing 
descent into the economic hell of the 
past four years. 


| Child Labor Abolished 


There is a clear way to reverse that 
process: If all employers in each com- 
petitive group agree to pay their 
workers the same wages—reasonable 
wages—and require the same hours— 
reasonable hours—then higher wages 
and shorter hours will hurt no em- 
ployer. Moreover, such action is bet- 
ter for the employer than unemploy- 
ment and low wages, because it makes 
more buyers for his product. That is 
the simple idea which is the very heart 
of the Industrial Recovery Act. 

On the basis of this simple principle 
of everybody doing things together, we 
are starting out on this nation-wide 
attack on unemployment. It will suc- 
ceed if our people understand it—in 
the big industries, in the little shops, 
in the great cities and in the small 
villages. There is nothing compli- 
cated about it and there is nothing 
particularly new in the principle. It 
goes back to the basic idea of society 
and of the Nation itself that people 
acting in a group can accomplish 
things no individual acting alone could 
even hope to bring about. 

Here is an example. In the Cotton 
Textile Code and in other agreements 
already signed, child labor has been 
abolished. That makes me personally 
happier than any other one thing with 
which I have been connected since I 
came to Washington. 











Gift of Proposition 





In the textile industry—an industry 
which came to me spontaneously and 
with a splendid cooperation as soon 
as the Recovery Act was signed, child 
labor was an old evil. But no employer 
acting alone was able to wipe it out. 
If one employer tried it, or if one 
State tried it, the costs of operation 
rose so high that it was impossible to 
compete with the employers or State 
which had failed to act. 

The moment the Recovery Act was 
passed, this monstrous thing which 
neither opinion nor law could reach 
through years of effort went out in a 
flash. As a British editorial pyt it, we 
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BUSINESS RESPONDS > 


and Trade to Establish Shorter Work Hours and to 
Mean Another Hard Winter 


did more under a code in one day 
than they in England had been able 
to do under the common law in 85 
years of effort. 

I use this incident, my friends, not 
to boast of what has already been done 
but to point the way to you for even 
greater cooperative efforts this Sum- 
mer and Autumn. 

We are not going through another 
Winter like the last. I doubt if ever 
any people so bravely and cheerfully 
endured a season half so bitter. We 
cannot ask America to continue to face 
such needless hardships. It is time for 
courageous action, and the recovery 
bill gives us the means to conquer un- 
employment with exactly the same 
weapon that we have used to strike 
down child labor. 

The proposition is simply this: 

If all employers will act together to 
shorten hours and raise wages we can 
put people’back to work. No employer 
will suffer, because the relative level 
of competitive cost will advance by the 
same amount for all. But if any con- 
siderable group should lag or shirk 
this great opportunity will pass us by 
and we will go into another desperate 
Winter. This must not happen. 

We have sent out to all employers 
an agreement which is the result of 
weeks of consultation. This agreement 
checks against the vounteer codes of 
nearly all the large industries which 
have already been submitted. This 
blanket agreement carries the unani- 
mous approval of the three boards 
which I have appointed to advise in 
this, boards representing the great 
leaders in labor, in industry, and in 
social service. 

The agreement has already brought 
a flood of approval from every State 
and from so wide a cross-section of 
the common calling of industry that I 
know it is fair for all. 

It is a plan—deliberate, reasonable 
and just—intended to put into effect 
at once the most important of the 
broad principles which are being es- 
tablished, industry by industry, through 
codes. 

Naturally, it takes a good deal of 
organizing and a great many hearings 
and many months, to get these codes 
perfected and signed, and we cannot 
wait for all of them to go through. 
The blanket agreements, however. 
which I am sending to every employer 
will start the wheels turning now, and 
not six months from now. 

There are, of course, men, a few of 
them who might thwart this great 
common purpose by seeking selfish ad- 
vantages. There are adequate penal- 
ties in the law, but I am now asking 
the cooperation that comes from opin- 
ion and from conscience. These are 
the only instruments we shall use in 
this great Summer offensive against 
unemployment. But we shall use them 
to the limit to protect the willing from 
the laggard and to make the plan 
succeed. 


x “Badge of Honor” | 


In war, in the gloom of night at- 
tack, soldiers wear a bright badge on 
their shoulders to be sure that com- 
rades do not fire on comrades. On 
that principle, those who cooperate in 
this program must know each other 
at a glance. That is why we have 
provided a badge of honor for this pur- 
pose, a simple design with a legend, 
“We do our part,” and I ask that all 
those who join with me shall display 
that badge prominently. It is essential 
to our purpose 

Already all the great, basic indus- 
tries have come forward willingly with 
proposed codes, and in these codes they 
accept the principles leading to mass 
reemployment. But, important as is 
this heartening demonstration, the 
richest field for results is among the 
small employers, those whose contribu- 
tion will give new work for from one 
to ten people. These smaller employers 
are indeed a vital part of the backbone 
of the country, and the success of our 
plans lies largely in their hands. 

Already the telegrams and letters are 
pouring into the White House—mes- 
sages from employers who ask that 
their names be placed on this special 
Roll of Honor. They represent great 
corporations and companies, and part- 
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nerships and individuals. I ask that 
even before the dates set in the agree- 
ments which we have sent out, the 
employers of the country who have 
not already done so—the big fellows 
and the little fellows—shall at once 
write or telegraph to me _ personally 
at the White House, expressing their 
intention of going through with the 
plan. And it is my purpose to keep 
posted in the postoffice of every town, 
a Roll of Honor of all those who join 
with me. 


| Message to Governors 


I want to take this occasion to say 








to the 24 governors who are now in 
conference in San Francisco, that 
nothing thus far has helped in 
strengthening this great movement 
more than their resolutions adopted 
at the very outset of their meeting 
giving this plan their instant and 


unanimous approval, and pledging wo 
support it in their States. 

To the men and women whose lives 
have been darkened by the fact or 
the fear of unemployment, I am justi- 
fied in saying a word of encourage- 
ment because the codes and the agree- 
ments already approved, or about to 
be passed upon, prove that the plan 
does raise wares, and that it does put 
people back to work. 

You can look on every employer who 
adopts the plan as one who is doing 
his part, and those employers deserve 
well of everyone who works for a liv- 
ing. It will be clear to you, as it is 
to me, that while the shirking employer 
may undersell his competitor, the sav- 


ing he thus makes is made at the 
expense of his country’s welfare. 
While we are making this great 


common effort there should be no dis- 
cord and dispute. This is no time io 
cavil or to question the standard set 
by this universal agreement. It is 
time for patience and understanding 
and cooperation. The workers of this 
country have rights under this law 
which cannot be taken from them, and 
nobody will be permitted to whittle 
them away but, on the other hand. 
no aggression is now necessary to at- 
tain those rights. The whole country 
will be united to get them for you. 
The principle that applies to the em- 
ployers applies to the workers as well, 
and I ask you workers to cooperate in 
the same spirit 





Public Responsibility 





When Andrew Jackson, “Old Hick- 
ory,” died, someone asked, “Will he go 
to Heaven,’ and the answer was, “He 
will if he wants to.” If I am asked 
whether the American people will pull 
themselves out of this depression, I an- 
swer, “They will if they want to.” 

The essence of the plan is a uni- 
versal limitation of hours of work per 
week for any individual by common 
consent, and a universal payment of 
wages above a minimum, also by com- 
mon consent. 

I cannot guarantee the success of 
this nation-wide plan, but the people 
of this country can guarantee its suc- 
cess 

I have no faith in “cure-alls” but I 
believe that we can greatly influence 
economic forces. 

I have no sympathy with the pro- 
fessional economists who insist that 
things must run their course and that 
human agencies can have no influence 
on economic ills. One reason is that I 
happen to know that professional 
economists have changed their defini- 
tion of economic laws every five or ten 
years for a very long time, but I do 
have faith, and retain faith, in the 
strength of common purpose, and in 
the strength of unified action taken 
by the American people. 

That is why I am describing to you 
the simple purposes and the solid foun- 
dations upon which our program of re- 
covery is built. That is why I am ask- 
ing the employers of the Nation to 
sign this common covenant with me— 
to sign it in the name of patriotism 
and humanity. That is why I am ask- 
ing the workers to go along with us 
in a spirit of understanding and of 


Immediate Action 
For Violations of 


New Oil Ruling 


Interior Department Ready 
To Enforce Its Regula- 
tions; President Sees Na- 
tional Aspect in Problem 


The Department of the Interior now is 
prepared to take immediate action for 
the prosecution of persons who violate 
he President's recent Executive orders 
prohibiting the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of shipments of illegally 
produced oil 

The problem of oil production must 
be viewed and measured from the stand- 
point of the national total of production 
and of consumption, President Rooseveit 
said, July 25, in a radio address to the 
Governors’ Conference at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The President pointed“out that, “in 
|coming to grips with the problem of lim- 
itation, the States have a function to 
perform which is of great importance.’ 

“I am happy,” he said, “that the oil- 
prooucing States are cooperating with 
each other and with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this matter.” 

Further Regulations 

| The Secretary of the Interior, Harold 
L. Ickes, who was designated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as the enforcing officer, 
made public, July 26, certain amendatory 
jand supplementary regulations designed 
to aid in the enforcement of the Execu- 
tive orders. 

The amendments, it was explained in a 
statement issued by the Department, are 
intended to serve the double purpose of 
reinforcing the provisions designed to aid 
in the detection of violators of the Presi- 
dent’s orders and of relaxing the® strict 
requirements of the previous regulations 
in areas where shipments of so-called 
“hot oil” are not being made. 

Conferences between representatives of 
various interests and officials of the In- 
|terior Department were held during the 
|}past week and the _ regulations, as 
;amended, are the result of these confer- 
}ences, as well as of studies made in the 
| field since the original regulations were 
| issued 
Reports of Receipts 
One of the new regulations requires 
|Pipe lines and gathering systems serving 
producing areas to furnish monthly re- 
|ports to the Division of Investigations of 
| the Interior Department, stating the 
}amount of petroleum received from vari- 
}uus producers during each month and 
the places of delivery of such petroleum. 
| The time for making the reports re- 
quired by the regulations has been ex- 
tended from the 5th day of each month 
to the 15th day of each month in order 
to afford the producers and other parties 
additional time to obtain the required 
| information 

Another new regulation provides that 
affidavits and sworn statements required 
under the regulations must be made by 
the real party of interest owning or pro- 
ducing the oil shipped unless the authori- 
| zation of an agent to act for the producer 
| or shipper has been filed with the Di- 
vision of Investigations. It is hoped, the 
|Department said, that the effect of this 
| Tegulation will be to prevent the use of 
“dummies” in the making of affidavits 
which has been the source of considerable 
difficulty in the enforcement of State 
| proration orders. 
| Affidavits Required 
| Aithough the requirements in the orig- 
jinal regulations concerning the affidavits 
to be furnished by shippers when petro- 
jleum or its products are offered for ship- 
j}menc are relaxed by the amendments in 
|S@ far as shipments of the products of 
petrcleum and shipments outside the 
producing area are concerned, transport- 
ing agencies still are forbidden to accept 
shipments of oil from the producing areas 
junless the affidavits of both the produce 
and the shipper are furnished setting 
forth the specified data required by the 
| Original regulations. The requiring of 
suc’: information has been found to be 
|sufficient to prevent the transportation of 
illegally produced oil, it was stated. Fur- 
thermore, the requirements with regard 
to the monthly reports to be furnished 
have been strengthened and reinforced to 
such an extent that the Government will 
have each month a record of all trans- 
actions involving the production and 
Shipment of oil illegally produced and 
shipped. Such information supplemented 
by the investigations now under way will 
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RULES GOVERNING THE USE 
OF NEW RECOVERY EMBLEM 


| Specific Authority Required for Display of Blue 
Indicating Compliance With the ‘Blanket’ Code 


EGULATIONS governing the use ot 
were an- 





any employer, provided such employer 


the N. R. A. emblem 
nounced July 27 by the National Re- 
covery Administration. They follow: 

The N. R. A. official emblem is the 
property of the United States Govern- 
ment. It may not be used or repro- 
duced without authority of the N. R. A. 
Regulations permit the use of this em- 
blem by all employers who sign the 
President’s reemployment agreement, 
and ‘in the form authorized for con- 
sumers, but only in such form) by con- 
sumers who sign a statement of coop- 
eration. 

By application to the N. R. A. any 
| responsible manufacturer will be au- 
thorized to make and offer for sale 
hangers, cards and stickers provided 
(a) he agrees to conform to regula- 
tions to prevent the emblem coming 
into the hands of employers not au- 
thorized to use it; ‘b) he himself has 
signed the President's agreement and 
is authorized to use the emblem, and 
(c) he will sell at a reasonable price. 
Information regarding manufacturers 
authorized to supply the emblem will 
be issued by the N. R. A. from time 
to time. For purposes of reproduction 
the N. R. A. will be glad to furnish 
original drawings to such manufac- 
turers to the extent they are available 
but cannot undertake to do so if the 
demand should prove large. 

Every such manufacturer shall re- 
quire of every employer ordering sucn 
emblems that he affix to his order one 
of the 1*:-inch stickers. 

Any newspaper, magazine or other 
publication is authorized to reproduce 
the emblem in the advertisement of 


files with the newspaper, magazine or 


other publication a written statement 
that he has signed 
agreement and _ affixes 
thereto. 


the 


Any manufacturer of stationery or 
advertising literature, including labels, 


is authorized to reproduce the emblem 


on behalf of any employer who files 


with such manufacturer a_ written 
statement that he has signed the Presi- 
dent’s reemployment agreement and 
affixes the sticker thereto. 

Employers desiring to make other 


uses Of the emblem may consult the 


N. R. A 





Printed Matter Ready 

The Administration announced, July 
27, that initially more than 70,000,000 
pieces of printed matter, all featuring 
the campaign insignia of the blue 
eagle, are either on their way or soon 
will be on the way to local committees. 

This material includes window cards, 
half-sheet posters and stickers. The 
window cards and posters will be given 
to business concerns which accept the 
President's recovery plan, and the 
stickers, which may be used either on 
windows of houses or on windshields 
of automobiles, will be awarded to con- 
sumers who patronize business con- 
cerns having the emblem. 

There has also been prepared a press 
book containing 40 advertisements to 
be underwritten locally, prepared in- 
terviews and news suggestions for use 
in any community. These are to be 
supplied to all local committees par- 


ticipating in the campaign to enlist 
business houses in the campaign 
against unemployment. 


the President's 
sticker 


afford an evidential basis for the indict- 
ment of all violators of the President’s 
orders and steps towards the vigorous 
prosecution of such offenders will be 
jtaken’ immediately, the ‘Department’s 
Statement concluded. 


Model Factories in Egypt 
To Stimulate Its Industries 





The Egyptian Department of Commerce 


Eagle ané Industry has completed work on two 


}model factories and plans to construct 
cthers in an effort to interest wealthy 
Egyptians in industrializing the country. 
This is reported to the Department of 
Cor’ ~erce by Commercial Attache Charles 
™ Dickerson Jr., at Cairo. 

Mr. Dickerson advised the Department 
ti at he is maintaining contact with those 
irterested in building factories in an ef- 
fert to help secure available business for 
American manufacturers of mechinery and 
allied products. 











—with ingstrue- 

tions to fill out and 

mail for information 
about a contract which 


combines features of family 
protection with a personal retire- 
ment income. 
F It’s a story you'll want to hear. 
Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation? 
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Power and W 


aterway Development 


Next on the Public Works Program 


With Federal Buildings Under Way. Federal 
Agencies Will Turn Attention to 
Irrigation and Flood Items 


[ce 
lack of funds 


departments 


Gelayed because of at the 
disposal of State 
the Public Works Administration was in- 
formed July 29 by Thomas H. MacDonald 
Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads 
veloped, 
State 


highway 


M? 
ma 

ap- 
evolving 


A procedure has been ae 
MacDonald said, under which : 
receive an advance of a part 
portionment to be used as a ! 
fund in connection with financing 
of road projects. The decision, he de- 
clared, will speed up work on roads and 
assure pay thousé 
employed to be called back to 

The Cabinet Advisory Board, of 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold Ick 
the head, has ur consideration 
quest by the War Department for $67,- 
500,000 with which to carry out a 
ing program for Arm) Previous) 
a@ request by the War Department fol 
$134.000.000 was withdrawn by Secretary 
of War George H. Dern for further con- 
sideration 

The revised Army plan deals only with 
those posts and reservations which have 
been approved for retention. Those which 
may be abandoned in‘a short time were 
left out of the plan. The argument that 
the housing plan would pay for it 
in about 10 years was presented to 
Board on behalf of the Army. The 
gram is mapped out so that work 
begin almost as soon the money 
furnished 

The *War Department also askin 
the Public Works Administration for 
about $70.000,000 for a year’s program for 
rivers and harbors and flood-control work 
Secretary Ickes stated July 27 that the 
Public Works Board has informed the 
Bureau of the Budget 


o! 


the 


rolls for the ids of 


WOrk 


ier 


hous- 


the 


if 
the 

pro- 
could 


as 1S 


1S 


that the $20,000,- 
000 of this sum which is being requested 
for flood-control work should be taken 
care of by the latter agency. The Army 
motorization and mechanization program 
is still defered. 

Labor difficulties are also engaging the 
attention of the Public Works Board 
Secretary Ickes stated July 27 that Co) 
H. M. Waite, Deputy Administrator, was 
asked by the Board to investigate the 
strike of workers on the new Mississippi 
River bridge at New Orleans. 


Regional and State 
Advisers Are Chosen 

The money for the construction of this 
bridge, Secretary Ickes explained, was 
loaned by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Contracts for the work were 
made at low prices, he stated. Since the 
money was advanced, codes providing for 
higher pay and shorter hours have been 
put into effect, and contractors, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ickes, could not afford under 
the original contract to pay the higher 
wages. Colonel Waite is going to 
mate the effect of wages and hour rates 
on existing cgntracts, It has been sug- 
gested, Mr. Ickes revealed, that the Public 
Works Administration make up for the 
differential 

By Executive Order, Colonel Waite has 
been made a member of the Advisory 
Board for Public Works, according to an 
announcement by Mr. Ickes, which also 
stated that the Board has requested that 
Col. George R. Spalding, Army engineer, 
be assigned to the Administration tempo- 
rarily. 

The administrative organization to di- 
rect the expenditure of the many mila 
lions of dollars which are yet to be dis- 
tributed from the public works funds was 
completed during the week ended July 29 
with the appointment of 10 regional ad- 
visers and State advisory committees to 
work with the regional advisers. Ap- 
pointment of the advisers and State ad- 
visofy committees, who would have broad 
powers in recommending Federal-aid to 
non-Federal projects, will relieve the Cab- 
inet’ Advisory Board of. detailed inves- 
tigation into the merits of projects. 

(Phe regional and State committees are 
printed on page 8.) 


Orily Worthy Projects Are 
To Be Considered 


The State Advisory Boards are to pro- 
ceed quickly in selecting for early sub- 


estl- 


mission to the Administrator a balanced | 


program of useful public works designed 
to move men from the relief rolls to 
the pay rolls. 

These boards, Secretary Ickes cau- 
tioned, must keep the financial status of 
their communities in mind at all times 
and they must not send to Washington 
projects which are not financed ade- 
quately. 

Recommendations of the State Advisory 
Boards, it was explained by the Admin- 
istrator, will not necessarily have to be 
cleared through the regional adviser, but 
may be sent directly to the Cabinet Ad- 
visory Board in If neces- 
sary a Federal engineer or other techni- 
cal experts will be sent from Washington 
to investigate proposed projects. 

At the time of making the appoint- 
ments Secretary Ickes called upon various 
local governments secking aid to present 
only qualified projects 


Administration Costs 
To Be on Low Basis 

As details of the decentralized organiza- 
tion were made public, the Public Works 
Administration announced that its plan 
was to achieve a record low for all ad- 
ministrative costs and overhead. ,A frac- 
tion of 1 per cent of the cost, it was an- 
nounced, will go for the administrative 
cost under the plan 

Secretary Ickes wrote to all Governors 
calling upon the States to furnish the 
Public Works Administration with quarters 
for the State Advisory Boards. The States 
and all other public bodies will be asked 
to make available without additional ex- 
pense to the Government any of their 
facilities desired by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. 

Eacn State according to the plan, will 
be provided with an engineer, appointed by 
the Federal Administrator and responsible 
to him. This engineer will be the execu- 
tive officer of the State Board and the 
technical expert. These men will be 
known as the State Engineers of the Pub- 
lic Works Organization, but will be Federal 
agents directly responsible to Washington 
headquarters 

Announcement was made July 27 by the 
Cabinet Advisory Board of the allocation 
of $6,000,000 to the War Department and 
$4,850,620 to the Department of Agricul- 
ture 

The War Department allocation will be 
spent for sea coast and harbor defense in 


{ing 


tinued from Page 1.] 


ath 


outlying st Two million dollar 
for work in Hawaii and $4,000,000 for work 
Panama Canal Zone on construc- 


ovation 


ns 


in the 
rer and modernization of de- 
ise arrangements. 
The Department of Agriculture, it 
nounced, will spend its money in a nu 
states for the protection of t 
Most of thé money, it was d 
toward labor, 
the task within a short 
total amount allotted to the Agri 
ulture Department, $2,020,620 is for 
moth control, $2,000,000 for white pine 
blister rust control, $750,000 for the pi 
vention of black stem rust of wheat 
barley and rye and the eradicatic I 
rust-spreading barberry in wheat-produc- 
areas subject to infection 00 
Dutch elm disease contro] 


Initial Allottment of 
Public Works Funds 

The Cabinet Advisory Board for 
Works announced July 23 the allocation 
of $19,851,648 for Federal public works and 
other construction projects. All the 
jobs resulting from this distribution, the 
Public Works Administration announced, 
will open shortly in accordance with the 
plan to speed works that give employ- 
ment and move men from relief rolls to 
pay rolls. 

Of this 
will 
office 
to carr\ 


£0 which 


o time, 


Of the 


and $80, 


tor 


Public 


four 


$6,971,648 


14 post 


£$19.851,648 allocation, 

go for the construction of 
buildings in nine States; $6,000,000 
on work in 23 establishments of 
the Ordnance Department of the Army) 

$5,000,000 for soil erosion work under the 
Department of Agriculture; $1,550,000 to 
complete flood control dams on the 
Wimooska River in Vermont; and an ad- 
ditional $325,000 for construction projects 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 

The allotments made for the 
buildings are for post offices in San Pedro, 
Calif.; Vincennes, Ind.; Binghamton, 
N. Y-; New York; Alhambra, Calif.; 
Meriden, Conn.; Clinton, Iowa; Malone 
N. Y.; Lewiston, Me.; Beverly, Mass 
Chillicothe, Ohio; Greensburg, Pa.; Sche- 
N. Y.: and Westchester, Pa 

Allocation of the Army fund, it 
stated, will prevent dismissal of 17,1222 
killed workerS at the various Army 
arsenals who had been on a _ four-day 
week since July 1, with their future de- 
pending upon a public works allotment. 


public 


nectady, 


was 


Control of Soil Arosion 
To Cost $5,000,000 
The $5,000,000 allotment 
works funds for control of 
will be under the supervision of the Bu- 
of Agricultural Engineering of 


from public 


soil erosion 


reau 
Department of Agriculture. 
Board of Public Works has directed that 
the $5,000,000 program be completed be- 
fore Nov. 1, 1934. 

The Bureau of Agricultural 
has told the Public Works Adminis- 
that a maximum amount of un- 
emplcyment relief will be given for every 
dollar invested by the Government. In 
addit‘on to the $5,000,000 spent by the 
Government, 
Works Administration, that more 
twiec that amount will be spent by land- 
owners on labor and power in carrying 
out the work. 
than $15,000,000 will be put to work. 

The Department of Agriculture has ad- 
vised the Public Works Administration 
that 75 per cent of the cultivated land 


Engineer- 


tration 
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The Special! 


it is estimated by the Public | 
than | 


Actually, it appears, more | 


in the United States is seriously affected | 


by soil erosion. More than 17,000,000 acres 
of formerly cultivated land have been de- 
stroyed by erosion. Erosion also removes 
not less than 126,000,000,000 pounds of 
plant-food material from the fields and 
pastures of the country every year. The 
annual financial loss to farmers, the De- 
partment said, probably amounts to 
$200,000,000 

Funds will be allotted to the States in 
proportion to their cultivated area as 
shown by the 1930 census. 


Labor to Benefit by 
Boulder Canyon Project 
The Commissioner of Reclamation, El- 
wood Mead, reported July 24 to the Public 
Works Administration that the $44,460,000 
which had been alloted to the Bureau, the 
bulk of which is to be spent on the 
Boulder Canyon project, will keep ap- 
proximately 6,000 men employed through- 
out the vear at construction sites alone. 
Reports received by Commissioner Mead 
from his engineers show that 25,370 man- 
years of labor will be required to com- 
plete the Boulder Canyon project alone 
About 4,000 men are now directly em- 
ployed on the site of this project, and 
reclamation engineers estimate that for 
every man employed at the site there are 
2.4 men employed elsewhere as a result 
The $5,000,000 alloted for the Owyhee 
project in Oregon, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration adds, will keep 1,500 men 
on the job for a year; the $1,000,000 for 
the Vale. Oregon, project will keep 350 
men on the job for a year; and the $400,- 
000 alloted for the Ronald project and 
he Ellensburg project, both in Washing- 
ton, will keep 250 men employed. 
Public Works road assignments for 
ht more Minnesota, Arkansas 
North ¢ lina, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Nevada, Atizona and Connecticut—wer 
announced by Secretary Ickes during the 
week. Thus far, he announced, assign- 
ments have been approved for the follow- 
ing States: New York, Ohio, Massachu- 
Utah, Indiana, Kentucky, Okla- 
Oregon, South Carolina, Vermont 
a, Washington, Missouri, Wiscon 
Dakota, Maine, West 
Virginia, Delaware, Louisiana, Florida 
New Hampshire, Montana, Iowa, Texas 
IZansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Minnesota, Arkansas 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Nevada, Arizona, Connecticut, and the 
District of Columbia 
New York and Utah took the lead in 
the country the States to begin 
actual work creating operations on pub- 
lic works roads. The Bureau of Public 
Roads informed Secretary Ickes that its 
district engineers have approved detailed 
plans for 11 road projects in New York 
and six in Utah. Men will be put to work 
mm the the Public Works Ad 
ministration announced July 24 soon 
as Contracts are awarded at the expira- 
tion of the required by law for ad- 
Labor will be supplied 
ished by agencies desig- 
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Agreement on Silver.—The one definite agree- 
ment reached at the World Economic Confer- 
ence in London, which recessed July 27, was that 
on silver. Each of the five major silver produc- 
countries, including Australia, Canada, 
Mexico, Peru and the United States, agreed to 
ibsorb through treasury purchases its allotted 
share of a fixed total of 35,000,000 ounces of. sil- 
ver annually for the next four years. The prin- 
‘ipal silver-using countries, China, India and 
Spain, each of which has a large surplus of 
monetary silver in its possession, have agreed to 
restrict definitely the sale of this metal during 
a period of four years. 

The Committee on Wheat, which has never 
been definitely made a part of the Conference, 
will continue its negotiations. 

In his final address at the closing session of 
the Conference, Secretary of State Hull, Chair- 
man of the American Delegation, emphasized 
again the importance of continuing the work of 
the Conference. While conceding that a recess 
was necessary to allow governments time to 
settle fundamental differences of opinion and to 
broaden and coordinate their economic policy, 
Mr. Hull expressed the opinion that war is the 
alternative to the conference method of reaching 
international agreements. 

James M. Cox, of Ohio, President of the Con- 
ference Monetary Commission and one of the 
American delegates, expressed his conviction 
that the Bank for International Settlements at 
Basle has created “an entirely new order” in 
international finance by providing facilities for 
international credit transfers. 

The most important proposal submitted to the 
Conference during its last week was Secretary 
Hull’s plan for progressive reduction of existing 
trade barriers by regional and other interna- 
tional agreements. 

During its recess the work of the Conference 
will be carried on by a bureau chosen from the 
regular Conference Steering Committee. 

* 

British Fiscal Policy —Representatives of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, with the ex- 
ception of the Irish Free State, have reached a 
definite agreement for a common fiscal policy 
for the Empire. The agreement was reached on 
the evening following the recess of the World 
Economic Conference. 

Until the gold standard is universally resumed 
the representatives of the British Empire have 
agreed to adopt a unified monetary policy based 
on the pound sterling. Although the declara- 
tion signed by the Empire representatives ex- 
presses a willingness to participate in an inter- 
national effort to stabilize monetary exchanges, 
it definitely states that the Empire monetary 
policy will favor neither the American dollar nor 
the French france. The adherence of Canada to 
this declaration has been interpreted to mean 
that in the future the Canadian dollar will be 
adjusted to the English pound rather than the 
American dollar as in the past. 

The policy of trade within the Empire, 
adopted at the Ottawa Conference last year, has 
been reaffirmed. No agreement, however, was 
reached on construction of public works as a re- 
covery measure. 


ng 


* * 

Nazi Influence in Austria.—Austrian resist- 
ance to the repeated efforts of German Nazis 
to expand their organization in Austria has been 
only partially successful. In view of Chancellor 
Hitler’s reputed intention to annex Austria, cen- 
tral European newspapers express the opinion 
that peace in Europe may depend upon Austria’s 
success in repelling Nazi influence. 

On the evening of July 21 and again on July 
25 Nazi airplanes appeared over several towns 
in Tyrol, Middle Austria, Salzburg and Vorarl- 
berg, and despite the resistance of local planes, 
dropped pamphlets attacking the Austrian gov- 
ernment. In the past Chancellor Dollfus has 
failed to obtain any satisfactory redress from 
the Hitler government for similar violations of 
Austrian sovereignty. 
| One of the latest moves taken by the Austrian 
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government to prevent the growt 
organizations in Austria has been t 


THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Powers Agree on Silver as Conference Recesses---Britigh Money Accord--- 


Nazis in Austria---Developments in China and Cuba 


h of Nazi 
he appoint- 


ment of Dr. Otto Ender, a former Chancellor, as 


Minister for Reforming the Constitution. 


The 


sentiment of the Austrian press is that a more 
liberal constitution would strengthen the pres- 
ent government and block further expansion of 
the Nazis by incorporating some of the more 
reasonable parts of their program into the new 


document. 
The recent visits of leading At 


istrian and 


Hungarian statesmen to Rome and the projected 


visit there of Foreign Minister 


T 


itulescu of 


Rumania representing the Little Entente, have 
given rise to rumors of negotiations for a Central 
European Economic Union which would involve 
the direct cooperation of Austria and Hungary 


with the Little Entente and France. 


Such a 


union, it is said, would confine Hitlerism within 


the limits of the German Reich. 


The Little Entente consists of Czechoslovakia, 


Rumania and Yugoslavia. 


x: 


Civil Truce in China.—The Civil W 
at Nanking 
seemed im- 


between the Central government 
and the Province of Canton which 


ar in China 


minent when the Sino-Japanese Truce was signed 


May 31, has been averted for the 
and the Nanking government has re 


time being 
affirmed its 


intention to seek national unity south of the 


Great Wall before undertaking to 
Japanese from Manchuria and Jehol. 

Acting in pursuance of this policy 
unity the Nanking government has 


drive the 


of internal 
dispatched 


an army of approximately 50,000 men to punish 
Marshal Feng Yu-Hsiang who, with his “Peo- 


ples Anti-Japanese Army” has 


violated the 


Truce with Japan, recaptured the Province of 
Dolon Nor from Manchuria and announced his 
intention to drive the Japanese from Jehol and 


Manchuria. Due, however, to 


the 


fact that 


Marshal Feng has lost the support of many of 
his followers because of his attempted peace 
negotiations with the Japanese, material use of 


force may not be necessary. 
ings in the Provinces of Kiangsi and 
being subdued by peaceful methods. 

Both T. V. 


Communist upris- 


Hunan are 


Soong, Finance Minister of the 


Central government, and Wang Ching-wei, whose 


position is similar to that of Prime 
Western nations, have renounced the 


Minister in 
hope of se- 


curing national unity by means of armed force. 
They declare that no forcible attempt will be 
made to restore the Province of Canton should 
it secede, but that they would concentrate their 
efforts on defending and rebuilding provinces 


loyal to the Central government. 


, x * 


Amnesty in Cuba.—President Machado, on 
July 26, issued a decree restoring normal consti- 


tutional conditions in Cuba. This 
lowed his formal approval of two 
bills granting unconditional pardon 


action fol- 
government 
to political 


offenders, which had been passed almost unani- 


mously by the Cuban Congress. 
The credit for lifting the ruie of 


which has governed Cuba since Dece 


martial law 
mber, 1930, 


and which has involved disorder and bloodshed, 
has been given to the United States Ambassador 


in Cuba, Sumner Welles. About a 


month ago 


Mr. Welles offered his personal good offices as 


mediator between President Macha 


do and the 


A. B. C., a revolutionary organization originally 


composed of 


teachers. 


largely college 


The A. B. C. leaders demand a rev 


students 


and 


ision of the 


Constitution limiting the powers of the Presi- 
dent and transforming the Cuban Senate into a 
body which, like the Italian Senate, would be 


elected by corporate business units. 


The chief 


difficulty, however, has arisen over the question 
of redistribution of agricultural lands and the 


protection of the small landowner. 


Mr. Welles has succeeded in persuading both 


President Machado and the A. B. C 
appoint agents to negotiate a settlement. 


. leaders to 
The 


A. B. C. has already formulated its proposals and 


submitted them to the government. 
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“| Australia 


) President Forecasts Future Accord 


As Economie Conference Recesses 





‘Mutual Understandings Reached as Basis of 
Agreements, He Says; Secretary Hull 
Urges Economic Disarmament 





| 


The work started by the World Eco- 
nomic Conference must go on and some 
international economic accord reached al- 
though the the Conference itself recessed 
on July 27. This statement of American 
policy was made July 27 in a message ad- 
| dressed to the Conference by President 
Roosevelt and in a speech made to the 
conference by the Secretary of State. 
Cordell Hull. 

President Roosevelt declared that the 
| mutual appreciation of the problems ot 
other nations had made future agree- 
| ments more easily obtainable. Secretary 
Hull declared that such future agree- 
ments are essential in order to prevent a 
“ruinous race” among nations for eco- 
nomic armaments 

Preliminary Work Within Nations 

| Further development of national plans 
now being launched in various countries 
for breaking the depression may be nec- 
essary before an international program 
can be agreed upon, according to Secre- 
‘tary Hull, but the eventual international 
agreement is essential to give a broad 
| foundation to the various national plans 
Meanwhile, the Conference has prepared 
the way for future understandings. 

Addressing a statement to Prime Min- 
ister Ramsay MacDonald of England, 
chairman of the Conference, President 
| Roosevelt explained the American atti- 
tude toward the Conference, saying: 

Continuance of Conference 

“Before the recess of the conference I 
want you to know of my sincere admira- 
tion and respect for your courage and your 
patience as its presiding officer. I feel 
that because of it the nations of the world 
can continue to discuss mutual problems 
with frankness and without rancor. 

“Results are not always measured in 
terms of formal agreements. They can 
| come equally from the free presentation of 
each nation’s diculties and each nation’s 
methods to meet its individual needs. 

“We in the United States understand 
the problems of other nations better today 
than before the conference met and we 
trust that the other nations will in the 
same spirit of good-will view our American 
policies which are aimed to overcome an 
unprecedented economic situation at home. 

Possibility of Future Progress 

“Such interchange, especially if it re- 
sults in full discussion of all problems and 
not a few only, makes progress more and 
| not less possible in the future 

“That is why I do not regard the eco- 
nomic conference as a failure. Largely 
because of your tact and perseverance 
the larger and more permanent problems 
will continue to be analyzed and discussed. 
You recognize with me that new adjust- 
ments are necessary to meet world and 
national conditions which have never ex- 
| isted before in history. 

“You can count on our continued efforts 
toward world rehabilitation because we are 
convinced that a continuation of the work 
of the World Economic Conference will 
j result in practical good in many fields of 
joint endeavor.” 

Economic Disarmament 

Secretary Hull, head of the American 
| delegation, added to the President’s mes- 
{sage an appeal for the statesmanship of 
| the world to prevent competitive military 
'and economic armaments among nations. 
Short of war, only conferences and the 
understandings they reach can solve these 
| problems, he explained, 
| “Business and economic conditions in 
; every part of the world remain dislocated 
and disorganized,” he said in his speech 
before the Conference. 

“At the beginning of the conference 
the delegates had no adequate concep- 
; tion of the complicated conditions in dis- 
tant countries and of each other’s varying 
viewpoints. Understanding is the chief 
basis of all international relationships; 
and its importance can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Manifestly valuable seed has 


been sown here already in that we have 

|come to a deeper and more sympathetic 
comprehension of our common problems. 
' “There are after all only two ways of 
reaching international agreement. One 
is by imposing one’s will by force—by war. 
The other is by persuasion—by confer- 
ence. Even by the violent means of war 
—which we have all renounced—no one 
would expect agreement in six weeks. 

“How can it then be said that the con- 
ference—this method which has killed no 
man—has already failed? Many actual 
wars of the past growing out of bitter 
trade controversies would have been 
| averted had there been more peace time 
conferences. 

“My judgment is that just now the 
world’s statesmen cannot sit in confer- 
ence too often or too long in earnest and 
patient consideration of all questions cal- 
culated to disturb friendly relations and 
clear understanding between nations and 
in determined effort to bring about their 
fair and peaceful adjustment. 

“In the past there have been spec- 
tacular races by nations in military 
armaments. Their wildest rivalry how- 
ever scarcely exceeds in danger the pres- 
ent mad race between most nations to 
promote economic armaments which in- 
flict colossal injuries on the masses of 
people everywhere. At this moment 
the world is still engaged in wild compe- 
tition in economic armaments which con- 
|stantly menace both peace and commerce, 

Unjustifiable Economic Policies 

“The nations must make up their minds 
to pursue less extreme economic policies; 
they must discard artificial expedients to 
protect industries that are notoriously 
inefficient or are not justifiable on any 
| practical economic or business grounds. 

“I appeal to this conference and through 
it to peoples everywhere to demand an 
end to the ruinous races by nations in 
either military or economic armaments. 
It is the duty of statesmanship every- 
where to lead the world away from these 
twin evils of this modern age. 

“The processes of exchange and dis- 
tribution have broken down and their 
restoration presents the real world prob- 
lem. Disastrous experience teaches the ne- 
cessity for a broader economic social and 
political policy. Every country today 
should first have a comprehensive domes- 
tic program calculated most effectively to 
deal with the existing depression. The 
United States has launched a construc- 
tive program to this end. 
| “Indispensable and all important as do- 
mestic programs are they cannot by them- 
selves restore business to the highest level 
of permanent recovery. A program of in- 
ternational cooperation is necessary for 
purposes of a broad basis on which to 
build the domestic economic structure, to 
!give it stability and to make possible a 
substantially greater measure of sound and 
lasting business prosperity. 

Propriety of National Programs 

“Let me say with reference to my own 
and other countries striving by every avail- 
able domestic method to extricate them- 
|selves from panic conditions that there is 
'no logic in the theory that such domestic 
policies are irreconcilable with interna- 
tional cooperation. 

“Each country undoubtedly should in- 
voke every emergency method that would 
j increase commodity prices so that they 
|may gradually be coordinated with inter- 
national economic action for the common 
purpose of business recovery. The devel- 
opment of both programs can be proceeded 
with on a substantial scale from the out- 
|set and to an increasing extent as emer- 
| gency treatment of panic conditions di- 
; minishes. 

“The American Government, therefore, 
hopes that every nation that may not have 
done so will launch a full domestic pro- 
gram of both ordinary and extraordinary 
methods and remedies calculated to raise 
| prices, to increase employment, and to im- 
prove the business situation.” 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces 


that the noon buying rates in New York 


City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board 
assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) 


Europe 
Austria (schilling)... 
| Belgium (belga) . 
Bulgaria (lev) . . easee 
Czechoslovakia (Koruna) . 
Denmark (krone) one 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 2.52 
France (franc) + 3.92 
Germeny (reichsmark) ..... 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) .... 
Netherlands (florin) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ...... 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) . 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) . 
Switzerland (franc) . 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
North America— 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) : 
Mexico (silver peso) 
South America— 
Argentina (gold peso) 
Brazil (milreis) , 
Chile (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Asia— 
China (Shanghai)(yuan) . 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
India (rupee) 
SODA CHET) cc ccccccccs 
Other Countries— 
(pound) 
New Zealand (pound) 
Singapore (dollar) 
South Africa (pound) 


Par 

- 14.07 
13.90 
72 

- 2.96 
. 26.80 


July 21 
"15.8125 
19.5790 
*1.0000 

4.2040 
20.8087 
465.2500 
2.0500 

5.4596 
33.3818 


95.2031 
99.9225 
28.1675 


*81.3549 
*8.0500 
"8.3750 

*86.2100 

*65.7833 


29.2187 
33.2916 
35.0550 
28.8800 


369.4166 
370.2500 

54.5000 
459.8750 


486.66 
486.66 

54.28 
486.66 


* Nominal 
; Silver content of unit multiplied by New 
37! cents per fine ounce: 
| 3634 cents; July 27, 371, cents 
t Legally equivalent to 7/60 of one English 
| pound in New York on July 17, 1933 


368.5000 
369.3333 


York price of silver 
July 22, 3542 cents; July 24, 373, cents; 


July 22 
*15.7500 
19.4590 
*.9750 


July 24 


July 25 
15.9166 15 


July 26 July 27 
500 15.61 

19.5000 

*1.1500 


93.0937 
99.9225 
28.1080 


*79.6709 
*8.0400 
*8.3125 

*86.2100 

*64.7083 


95.1302 
99.9175 
28.1060 


93.9895 
99.9225 
28 0920 


“80.6482 
“7.9875 
*8.3750 

*86.2100 

*65.5833 


*81.1294 *80.1851 
*8.0375 
*8.3750 

*86.2100 
*65.0416 


28.9687 
32.7187 
34.7100 
28.4750 


*86.2100 
*65.5000 *65.6250 
28.1875 
32.1875 
34.9160 
28.4400 


29.5000 
33.6250 
35.0375 
28.5750 


368.7500 


29.2187 


28.1150 
361.4166 
362.3333 

53.7500 
451.5000 


371.1666 
372.0000 

55.2500 
462.0000 


366.0333 
366.9166 

53.5000 
455.8750 


54.6250 
460.3333 


on July 21, 1933. which was 
July 25, 37142 cents; July 26, 


pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of 








Narcotics 

Narcotic farm at ” apt Ky., corner 
stone laid July 2 eres ‘ -. +169 

| National Defense 

| Army, $60,000,000 program of modernizing 
with trucks and motorized combat 
weapons submitted to Public Works 
Administration .... uk duit Siete ee 

Navy. bids for construction of 21 fighting 
ships opened 
summary ‘ 


Patents 
Procedure in Patent Office studied by co 
apptd. by Secy. of Commerce... 


Petroleum and Its Products 

Exec. order prohibiting transportation in 
interstate commerce of shipments of 
illegally produced oil, amendatory reg- 
ulations issued by Secy. of Interior.. 
> on sae 

Prohibition 

Breweries may be ordered to meter brew 
as it leaves vats =P ‘ ' ..--165:6 

Eighteenth Amdmt., repeal will end natl 
prohibition but more than half of 

States still have prohibition laws, status 

of States listed J - 16533 


Public Health 


Suicide. rate for last 10 yrs. and prior 
periods compared. causes, geographical 
distribution, illustration .esseccsccsers: 


178:1 


173:7 


176:1/ 


| Radio 


Prohibition sermons should 
poiltical talks 


Railroads 

Employers not immune from dismissal 
under Emergency R. Transportation 
Act, stmt., Joseph B. Eastman, Fed. 
Coordinator of Transportation osoktee 


ve , 
Social Welfare 
Natl. Mobilization Conference of com- 
munity welfare workers, Pres. Roosevelt 
pledges cooperation . 159 
Post, Langdon W., Asst 
Relief Administrator, how self-help and 
barter movements of unemployed may 
get Fedl. aid ee as $0s.bG0 aM. 


State Relations 
Govs.’ Conference held in San Francisco, 
Calif.. during wk. of July 24, addresses 
by Pres. Roosevelt and Govs., sum- 
maries eeccce eocccce . os 
Tennessee Valley Project 
Electric power from Muscle Shoals and 
Cove Creek project, 25 tentative appli- 
cations received by Tenn. Valley Au- 
thority from cities in Ala., Ky.. Miss 
and Tenn oem 167:6 
Veterans 
Special review bds. 
Claims Created .essecesess 


165:7 


170:3 


77:1 


to consider veterans 
socceoeeeesers A TSk 


A 
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Completing Setup ‘Planned Economy’ i 


For Direct Relief 


To Home Owners 


Loan Corporation Managers 
Named in All But Three 
States; Additional Financ- 
ing by Home Loan Bank 


Selection of the State managers for the 
$2,200,000,000 Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration is virtually completed, rounding out 
the most important part of the Corpora- 
tion's regional units 

The Corporation made this announce- 
ment on July 28 when managers of State 
offices had been chosen for 45 of the 48 
States Only Iowa, Rhode Island and 
Delaware had not up to that time had 
State managers appinted. 

In many States the staffs of the State 
managers and branch offices to supple- 
ment the central office of the State have 
been established. They form the second 
level in the Corporation's organization 
Appraisers and counsels in almost every 
county in the country will make up the 
final level of the set-up 

Financing by Home Loan Bank 

While the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration prepares to bring aid directly to 
home owners, the Home Loan Banks con- 
tinue to make loans to mortgage financ- 
ing institutions. Loans amounting to $2,- 
247,942 were approved by the Home Loan 
Bank Board in the week ended July 15 

These advances increased the total of 
loans actually made to $51,613,894. Of 
these loans, $1,384.241.82 was repaid by 
member institutions, leaving a balance of 
outstanding advances of $50,.229,652.59. In 
addition, loans amounting to $14,332,564.59 
were authorized and are ready for ad- 
vance, making a grand total of $65,946,459 
of loans authorized 

The Board also announced the approval 
of 67 home financing institutions for mem- 
bership in.the system and subscription 
by them to 5,577 shares of Home Loan 
Bank stock to the extent of $577,700. The 
total number of shares subscribed by mem- 
bers was reported as 131,735, having a 
value of $13,173,500. Applications for 
membership in the system, approved by the 


Board, reached 1,454 at the end of the 
week. 
The loans made by the Federal Home 


Loan Banks go to the home financing in- 
stitution members of the permanent Home 
Loan Bank System, for home financing 
purposes. No loans are made directly to 
home owners by the banks for the banks 
have no part in the administration of the 
direct loan provisions of the new “Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933.” 
New State Managers 

The State managers appointed by the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation during 
the week were: 

Oregon.—-J. P. Lipsomb, central office in 
Portland. In addition branch offices will 
be established in Eugene, Klamath Falls 
and LaGrande. , 

Connecticut—Peter M. Kennedy. Main 
office and branch offices to be announced 
later 

Ohio.—Henry G. Brunner, central office 
in Columbus with branches in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Toledo. 

Massachusetts. — Charles 
Offices to be announced later. 

In addition the Corporation announced 
that Charles Smhra, who has been selected 
State manager for Nebraska, would set up 
his central office in Grand Island. 

The Corporation also revealed during 
the week the annual salaries of 44 of its 
State managers. They ranged from $3,600 
for the State manager in New Mexico to 
$8,500 for the managers in New York and 
Pennsylvania 


Beards of Review 
For Veterans’ Claims 


Special Groups Are Created by 
Presidential Order 


F. Cotter. 





Special Review Boards to consider the 
claims of veterans for pension payments 
on ailments presumed to have originated 
in service have been established by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. About 90 boards will be 
named shortly, Gen. F. T. Hines, Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, announced 
July 28 

In announcing his approval to regula- 
tions creating the boards, the President, 
July 28, also favored an order authorizing 
a pension of not less than $15 a month 
to Spanish-American War veterans, who 
served 90 days or more, were honorably 
discharged from service, are 55 years of 
age or over, are 50 per cent disabled and 
in bed. 

The Special Review Boards, it was an- 
nounced, are to be given broad authority 
and discretion in determining cases which 
they consider in equity and justice should 
remain on the rolls. The boards, which 
will be named shortly, are to consist of 
five members each, two to be selected 
from the personnel of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and three from outside the 
Administration 

Appellate Board 

The establishment of a Board of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals of 15 or more members, 
which is to have final authority to pass 
upon all appeals to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator was also approved by the President 
This, it was stated, is to afford oppor- 
tunity to have a full consideration and 
determination of questions on appeal. 

In connection with the authorization otf 
pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, the President approved 
the definition of “need” as any 
ried person whose annual income is less 
than $1,000 or any married person or any 
person with minor children whose annua! 
income is less than $2,500 

Limited Reductions 
The President also approved July 28 au 


order to effectuate the provision in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
limiting any reductions in compensation 


rates in directly service-connected cases 
to 25 per cent of the rate received when 
the Economy Act was passed March 20. 

In addition, President Roosevelt placed 
into effect the provision of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act au- 
thorizing domiciliary care and medica! 
and hospital treatment in  peace-time 
cases where the man was discharged for 
disabilities incurred in line of duty. These 
venetits were formerly limited to veterans 
of wars. 

The President also amended the vet- 
erans’ regulations to add to the excep- 
tions to the rule that Federal employes 
can not receive salary and pension or 
emergency officers’ retirement pay, those 
persons receiving such benetfits on ac- 
count of Ccisabilit resulting from in 

Irics caused by explosions of  instru- 
mentalities of war suffered in line of duty 
during war-time. 


ties 


unmar- | 
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Goveveniens Directs 
Course of Industry 
For First Time 


ployer, and that the relative relation- 
ship is not changed. In that case prices 
might be increased enough to meet the 
added expense. The unanswered ques- 
tion remains whether the possible lag 
between higher costs and higher gross 
income will cause hardship on the small 
employer. 

Higher paid labor.—The other prob- 
lem relates to labor drawing wages con- 
siderably higher than the minimum, 
and to union labor under contract with 
the employers. 

Under Section 7 of the President's 
agreement, employers who sign prom- 
ise “not to reduce the compensation 
for employment now in excess of the 
minimum wages hereby agreed fo (not- 
withstanding that the hours worked in 
such employment may be hereby re- 
duced) and to increase the pay for such 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

But in the application of the blanket 
code two problems have arisen, of gen- 
ral interest 

The Small Employer.—On¢ 
the small employer of 
have a few men working for him, and 
whose financial position is none too 
secure. Unlike the big corporation, he 
may have no reserves and may be con- 
fronted with credit problems after four 
years of depression 

This problem was outlined in a tele- 
gram to General Johnson from a Den- 
ver organization. It said in part. 

“Blanket code will work a terrific 
hardship on small struggling merchants 
in towns from three to fifteen thousand 


concerns 


labor who may 


ment of all pay schedules.” 

This section led to many questions 
William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, maintained 


serving strictly agricultura? sections that employers under contract with 
who must keep open longer hours, in- union labor would be required to re- 
cluding Saturday night, to serve their duce the hours worked to 35 in any 
sustomers, and who are barely exist- week, but would be compelled to pay 
ing the same total weekly wage as now 

“Well financed chains and firms can’ received for longer hours, if entering 


stand it, but little fellows will be forced he blanket agreement with the Presi- 


out of business if they take one more dent 

expense before business improves. In However, on Sautrday, July 29, Don- 
fairness to hundreds of thousands of _ ald R. Richberg, general counsel of 
small stores and their employes whose _ the Recovery Administration, and 


problems are not the same as big city 


merchants, 44 or 48 hours per week tor of the Emergency Reemployment 
would help them tide over.” Campaign, interpreted the rule gov- 
General Johnson said that he erning higher bracket wages as fol- 
would be guided by “squawks” in any lows: 
changes in the code regulations. There “The policy governing the read- 
may be changes if hardships are shown, | justment of wages of all employes in 
but thus far none has been approved what may be termed the higher 
The feeling of the Recovery Admin- wage groups requires, not a fixed 
istration is that if costs go up in a_ rule, but ‘equitable readjustment in 
small shop, they will go up proportion- view of long standing differentials | 
ately for the larger shop or larger em-. in pay schedules; with due regard 





CHALLENGE OF RACKETEER 
ANSWERED BY UNCLE SAM 


Cooperation of State and Local Authorities Sought 
To Suppress C rimes of Extortion 


(Continued from Page 3.] 

is engaged in studying in what manner 
it can be of most assistance in bring- 
ing about respect for law and efficient 
law enforcement. 

Finally, it is to be emphasized that 
every effort will be made to ultimately 
effect relief that will have some perma- 
nent value rather than sporadic move- 
ments that expire without justifying 
the energy expended therein The 
second part of the problem confront- 


this function is a serious one and nat- 
urally requires a substantial amount of 
study. 

Various plans and suggestions have 
been made from public or semipublic 
agencies. Many plans have been sub- 
mitted or offered by high-minded citi- 
zens earnest in their desire to assist 1n | 
working out this problem. It would be 
a great mistake to approach this mat- 
over-zealous 


ter in an impetuous or 
manner. Such mistakes have occurred ing the Department of Justice is to af- 
in the past and, instead of bringing ford the maximum amount of relief 
about progress, have retarded the move- ; against the present outrages 

ment of obtaining orderly government So, in the meantime, of course, the 
and not alone have failed to achieve Department of Justice will proceed to 
the results sought for in their specific »nforce vigorously every Federal law on 


fields, but have had a tendency to un-. the statute books wherein racketeers, 
kitinapers and the like may be speedily 


dermine respect for law and order in 

general. Such errors should not be brought to justice. The efforts of this 

repeated. Department will be directed to demon- 
strate to the racketeers, gangsters, and 


Real results can be accomplished by 
moving forward with due deliberation, 
neither attempting to achieve the im- 
possible at any time nor to bring about 
substantial results of a permanent na- 
ture by premature, ill-considered palli- 
atives. It suffices to say that the Fed- 
eral Government is fully alive to its 


responsibility, and, while it is in no 
sense attempting to supplant local au- | sters and racketeers in the individual 


thorities in the suppression of crime, cases now at hand 
(The foregoing address was delivered July 23 over a network 
tional Broadcasting Company.) 


REFUNDING OF MORTGAGES 
ON FARMS IN CLOSED BANKS 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
Loans made by the Federal Land | whole State provided 


kidnapers that they will not be per- 
mitted to ply their trade unmolested in 
violating Federal laws, and whatever 
force may be necessary to bring about 
this end will be available and will be 
used for such purpose 

The public can help to a great extent 
in meeting the challenge of the gang- 


of the Na- 


the mortgages 


uions. 

Bank at St. Paul during June were | which the Federal land banks can ac- | 

the largest during any June within the | cept are offered to them in a suffi- 

last three years | ciently large number 
Likewise the loans being made by the Depositors in these closed or re- 


stricted banks, however, should not ex- 
pect an immediate change in the banks’ 
condition for it requires time to ap- 


Land Bank of St. Louis to individual 
farmers are even larger than before 
the bank started recently to assist In 
thawing out banks which are choked 
with farm paper. We found the situ- 
ation in Illinois comparable to that 
of Wisconsin. Banks, exclusive of those 
in Chicago, in receivership hold $7,- 
711,000 of farm mortgages 

Fifty other State banks “down State” 
have not been able to open since the 
banking moratorium, and hold $4,235,- 
000 in farm mortgages. In addition, 
the closed State banks hold several 
notes capable 


ing loans Nevertheless, everything 
feasible will be done to complete the 
work with dispatch. 


This article, discussing the pur- 
chase of farmers’ obligations jrom 
banks and the aid ertended in four 
States by Federal land banks and the 
Land Bank Commission, is the third 
and final in a series explaining how 
and where to apply for farm mort- 


millions more of farm ; gege loans. 
of being converted into mortgage ob- . ; 

ligations Copyright, 1933, by The United States 
‘I ' News. 


In Iowa we were informed by State 
bank department officials that 738 State 
banks were either in receivership or op- 
erating under some form of restriction 
and hold $35,715,000 in farm mortgages 
In addition to taking on the job of 
liquidating a sizable part of the mort- 
gages held in these Iowa banks, the 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha is ex- 
periencing an almost unprecedented de- 
mand for loans through the regular 
channels Applications to that bank 
during June exceeded $28,000,000 





CODE PROPOSED 
FOR THE STAGE 


Submits Agreement Covering 
Disputed Questions 


A code for the so-called “legitimate 
Stage,” covering the full-length dra- 
matic and musical theatrical industry, 





Preliminary studies of the mortgages 
held by local banks in some of these , was filed July 27 with the National Re- 
States indicate that they may be | covery Administration. It was sched- 
handled without being scaled down uled for hearing Aug. 10. 


“The code,” said a statement issued 
by the Recovery Administration, “rep- 
resents an extraordinary agreement of 
all legitimate theater interests, coming 
at a time of exceptional opportunity. 
Organizations, including the most fa- 
mous ngmes of the stage, the drarmna- 
tists, all labor organizations, and 95 per 


while others will require a substantial 
reduction in the face value of the 
mortgage in order to come within the 
appraisal provisions of the law govern- 
ing land bank loans and still others 
may not be eligible for such loans. 
Some cases may require a first mort- 
gage loan from the Federal Land Bank 
and a second mortgage loan from the 
Land Bank Commissioner who is able 
to make loans on second as well as first 


have joined in drafting it. Agreements 
which have controlled the theater world 
since 1920 expired July 24, leaving the- 


mortgages up to $5,000 in amount. 
However, if a Commissioner’s loan is trical affairs in chaos. All parties to 
made, that loan, plus all prior liens these agreements have consented to 
against the property of the borrower Walt until the new code takes effect. 
cannot exceed 75 per cent of its ap- The code deals not only with the 
praised value pe ge yore Pe control of the the- 
“iy __ | ater, but provides for the elimination of 
Benefits to be derived from the pur- ticket scalpers and of distorted adver- 


: ; . i i. 
chase of farm mortgages by the Fed- | ticing and includes a definition of the 


eral land banks will be felt first by the | relation of the theater to the public.” 
farmer who gets a lower rate on his ? ere saan 

l . : The application for approval of the 
new long-term amortized loan from : , 
= Sederel Lana Gack. Sn oniiel code was signed by the League of New 
the Federal Lan ank. adaition, | york Theaters, Inc., Actors Equity As- 


he may benefit from a scale-down in 
the amount of his mortgage 

Secondly, the depositors in closed or 
‘estricted banks will find their banks 
a more liquid condition which 
nd to speed the day when more cash 
y be available their respective 
communities. Later. business improve- 
}ment should be felt throughout the 


sociation, Chorus Equity Association, 
International Alliance Theatrical Stage 
Employes and Moving Picture Machine 
Ops of the United States and 
Canada, American Federation of Mu- 
sicians of the United States and Can- 
ada, United Scenic Artists of America 
and Association of Theatrical Agents 
and Managers. 7 


rators 





wu 








employment by an equitable readjust- 


Thomas S. Hammond, executive direc- | 


praise farms for the purpose of mak- | 


cent of theater owners and employers 


for the fact that pay rolls are being 
heavily increased, and that employes will 
receive benefits from shorter hours, from 
the reemployment of other workers, and 
trom stabilized employment which may 
increase their yearly earnings.” 

This left the matter somewhat to the 
discretion of employers. An interpreta- 
tion of this rule and of others is found 
in this issue on page 2.) 
Mr. Richberg ruled that while the in- 

tent of the agreement was not to dis- 
turb existing contracts between organized 
workers and their employers, still em- 
ployers could not display the “blue eagle” 
emblem unless they complied with the 
limitation of hours of work called for in 
the President's agreement. 


Power of the People 
| Under Fixed Purpose 
Public Response.—The response of em- 


PAGE i 








for 
cooperating, and at the same time mak- 
ing an employment survey. 

The work of the national organization 
is expected to occupy five or six weeks. 
State, regional and local committees are 
to be functioning within a few days. Then 
about three weeks will be devoted to gen- 
eral educational work by the committees. 


in Full Swi ing; Self-starter | Applied to 


—__—_——¥+ 


those business concerns which 4 


A week of intensive campaigning, which | 


will 


| will close the campaign. 


ployers and general public alike to Presi- | 


dent Roosevelt's appeal for cooperation 


in the endeavor to get a stimulation of | 


employment and an increase in purchas- 

ing power, convinces officials here that 

the whole venture is going to be a success. 
As General Johnson expressed it: 
“The power of this people once aroused 


irresistible force in the world. Unity 
and powerful purpose are not frequent 
in a democracy. They are possible only 
when two essentials are present—an ele- 
mental human aspiration and a leader- 
ship toward which it can turn. It 1s 
happening now when the aspiration is 
to take half a nation of sufferers out of 
what the President called ‘Four years of 
economic hell’.” 

A system of organization 


that rivals 


the draft system of wartime in compre- | . ie 
In Major Industries 


hensiveness, is getting ready to function 
throughout the country. 

Through this organization, the Gov- 
ernment intends to get the story of the 


Local organizations are to be military 
in character. The governer of each State 
appoints a State chairman and a State 
chairman for women. In the cities, execu- 
tive committees will elect a general to 
have charge of the city campaign, and a 
lieutenant-general, a woman. The gen- 
eral will name three colonels, each colonel 
to have charge of a specific phase of the 
campaign. There will be majors, captains 
and privates. 

Through this drive, the recovery admin- 
istration is convinced that fully 2,500,000 
new workers can be back on pay rolls by 
Labor Day of this year. With that num- 
ber reemployed, in addition to the 2,000,- 


include house to house canvassing, | 


000 reported by the Secretary of Com- | 


merce to 


have been given jobs since | 


| March 4, total unemployment would be re- 


and united in a fixed purpose is the most | 


recovery plan before every person in the | 


land, encouraging employers to adopt the | 


program, enlisting support from buyers 


duced to an estimated 8,000,000 

From that time on, the purchases of the 
new workers and the added buying ex- 
pected from farmers, would be counted 


remaining employable idle. 

At the same time that the blanket code 
is being imposed upon the country 
through the cooperation of the public, 
individual industries will be progressing 
with their codes of fair practice, designed 
to provide a new base of industrial law. 


Solving Differences 


Most of the major industries already 
have submitted plans of self-government 
under which a controlled system of busi- 
ness is to be built. The textile industry 
code already is in operation. General 
Johnson has concluded hearing on a code 


| On to cause the rapid absorption of the |, a large 


Business 


Ruling Made to Clarify 
| Employers’ Problems 
With Union n Labor 


involving one million 
and more employes. Irreconcilable dif- 
ferences of opinion between factors in 
the industry caused the general to decide 
to write a code and submit it to the oil 
people. 
atives of opposing groups he will seek 
to compose the issues that had divided 
the industry. 

A code for the steel industry comes up 
for hearing during the week of July 31. 
It will raise issues of labor policy affect- 
ing hundreds of thousands of workers. 

General Johnson flew to Detroit on 
July 27 to meet with representatives of 
the automobile industry in an effort to 
iron out differences and bring out a code 
acceptable to the important elements. A 
35-hour basic week, designed to bring 
back employment to large numbers of job- 
less, is a feature of the code coming from 
this industry. 

About 200 codes, affecting the whole 
range of American industry, have been 
submitted and are being studied and set 
for hearing. Within the next few months 
number of individual industry 
codes will be in operation and will sup- 
plant the blanket code now being given 
concentrated attention. 

Most controversy over the blanket code 
arises from the method of seeking public 
support through designation of cooperat- 
ing employers. The idea of an emblem 


for the oil industry, 


With the help of two represent- | 


has been described as “ballyhoo” and the | 


badge for employers, General 
said, had been dubbed “blackmail” 
few objectors. 

“If this is ballyhoo,” replied General 
Johnson, “so is a navigation chart for 
the homeward voyage of a sailor. Black- 
mail is the extortion of money from a 
man by threatening to tell some shame- 
ful act of his. The idea of the NRA 


by the 


Johnson | 


Minimum Wages, 
Shortened Hours 
In Tobaceo Code 


Nine-tenths of Industry Is 
Represented in Compact 
As Submited; Child Labor 
Would Be Prohibited 


A code for tobacco manufacturers which 
is reported by its framers to have the 
approval of companies representing 90 
per cent of the industry was filed with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion on July 28 Makers of cigarettes, 
smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff 
are included 

Minimum wages ranging from $12 to 
$15 a week are set by the Code, according 
to the following scale: Fifteen dollars a 
week in cities of more than 500,000 popu- 
lation; $14.50 in cities of between 250,000 
and 500,000 population, and $14 a week 
in cities of between 2,500 and 250,000 
population. In all towns of less than 2,- 
500 the Code called for an increase of 20 
per cent in wages if this did not raise 
pay more than $12 a week 

Child labor is abolished by the proposed 
code. It stipulates that no person under 
16 years of age shall be employed. A 40- 
hour week for employes" is prescribed. 


people. whom of the 
country are following 
putting breadwinners 
back to work and which of them think 
it is good business to sell at a few cents 
lower price made possible by declining 
to help. If that is blackmail so is put- 
ting a uniform on a soldier when he 
marches into a battle to defend his coun- 
try. On that theory he should be in civil- 
ian clothes so that nobody could know he 
was not a deserter skulking away behind 
the lines.” 


badge is to show 
employers of this 
the President in 
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IT IS MORE FUN TO KGW 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than any 
other popular brand. They have 
given more pleasure to more people 
than any other cigarette ever made. 
“It’s the tobacco that counts!” 


NEAL 


@ ABOVE —SAFE...OR OUT? Millions hang breath. 
lessly on the words of Edson Brewster, master telegrapher 
for Western Union, as he taps out each exciting play 
forthe tickers and bulletin boards that reach from Maine 
to Tokio! Before the crowd in the grand stand knows 
what has happened, Brewster has reported the play. 


@ LEFT—THERE GOES YOUR OLD BALL GAME! 





You Idn’t be h 





wrought up when the home team puts the game on ice. 
It’s a time when you want to smoke alot. You will find 
Camels milder, and your nerves will be grateful! 


Steady Smo 













if you didn’t get excited and 


@EDSON BREWSTER, veteran of 
every World’s Series for over 20 years, 
says: “Camels never disturb my nerves.” 


a 


kers turn to Camels 


Copyright, 1933, BR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 



























































“It’s some strain being the public’s eyes at big sport- 


ing events, 


the play-by-play for Western Union. 
everything and I have to see it right. I’ve got to 
keep my eyes on the field and a steady hand on the 
telegraph key every second. No wonder I ama 
steady smoker! But I do not worry about my nerves, 
I have smoked Camels for years. They are mild, 
and never disturb my nerves. I like them better.” 


”’ says Edson Brewster, who clicks out 


“‘T have to see 


it xt xt 


Camels, being made from finer, MORE EXPEN- 
SIVE tobaccos than any other popular brand, have 
brought new smoking satisfaction to thousands of 
men and women who had never known that a cig- 
arette could be so mild...so rich and pleasing. Try 
Camels. Your own experience will soon reveal why 
steady smokers turn to Camels. 





NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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SUICIDE GROWING PROBLEM: POV 


Deaths by Self-destruction Outnumber Murders and Are Nearly Equal 


EGARDLESS of hard times—which 
appear to be only a contributing 
factor of temporary jnfluence—the 
number of suicides in continental 
United States is grewing from year to 
year and at a constantly accelerated 
rate. Since 1920, suicides have in- 
creased both in actual numbers and 
in the death rate per 100,000. 

This is shown in vital statistics 
gathered by the Census Bureau. The 
records do not reveal the whole of it, 
according to the chief statistician of 
the Division of Vital Statistics, Dr 
Timothy F. Murphy. The extent of 
suicide in the United States is difficult 
to gauge, as self-destruction as a cause 
of death is frequently masked in the 
reports of attending physicians as dis- 
ease or accident. 

Increasing Every Year 

In 1920, there were 8,959 suicides. in 
the registration area of the Conti- 
nental United States reporting to the 
Division of Vita) Statistics of the Cen- 
sus Bureau. In 1931, the last year for 
which total statistics have been com- 
piled the number had risen to 20,000, 
an increase of about 8 per cent over 
the number, about 18,500, in 1930 

The increase for 1932 over 1931 is 
estimated at 11 per cent by Dr. Nolan 
D. C. Lewis, psychiatrist. of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, who is an investigator 
of suicide and its causes; this would 
result in a total of 22,200 suicides in 
1932. : 

Dr. Murphy believes the number of 
suicides will soon reach 30,000 or more 
annually, and become a large problem 
of national control. 

Suicide has not yet risen into the 
ranks of major causes of death, like 
heart disease, cancer, influenza and 
pneumonia, nephritis and tuberculosis, 
which claim their hundreds of thou- 
sands annually, in contrast with about 
20,000. who killed themselves in 1931. 
But suicides outnumber murders three 
to one; and for every three deaths in 
automobile accidents—a growing haz- 
ard that is causing grave concern— 
there are two individuals who deliber- 
ately take their own lives. 

Causes of Suicide 

Dissatisfaction with life sufficiently 
intense to result in suicide, it is evl- 
dent from the suicide record year by 
year, does not necessarily result from 
poverty and want, although this in- 
fluence is notable in the temporary 
increase in the number of suicidal 
deaths in periods of economic distress. 
The greater nervous tension brought 
about by the continuous complications 
of life is considered by students of 
vital statistics as a possible explana- 
tion of the record. 

The division of vital statistics of 
the Census Bureau calls attention to 
the comment of a life insurance stat- 
istician, Frederick L. Hoffman, who 
has been making a study of suicide for 
many years: 

“There are reasons for believing that 
in many respects present-day life is 
thoroughly unwholesome in large sec- 
tions of the population which find it 
difficult to maintain a standard of 
life presupposing constant anxiety and 
toil.” 

Neurological disorders — nervous 
breakdowns — suggestive publicity 
given to suicides, and the strain of 
frantic efforts to live beyond one’s 
means and position are among the 
conditions caused by complexities of 
life regarded by this specialist as con- 
ducive to suicide. 

Records Not Complete 

The obscurity thrown over his act 
by the suicide is one reason why the 
statistics do not record the actual 
numbers of deaths from self-destruc- 
tion, Dr. Murphy points out. Another 
reason is the reluctance of physicians 
to make a report of suicide which will 
reflect upon the family of the victim 
and perhaps react to injure the prac- 
tice of the physician. 

The fact that 77 per cent of the sui- 
cides are men was brought out by Dr. 
Murphy. He does not attempt to ex- 
plain. ; 

The registration area in 1920, it is 
to be noted, is smaller than the area 
in subsequent years, which has been 
steadily increasing until most of the 
United States with the exception of 
Texas are included. A more accurate 
comparison is obtainable from the 
death rates for the corresponding 
years. 

The death rate in 1931 from suicide 
was 16.8 per 100,000, an advance of 8 
per cent over the 15.6 rate of 1930. 
In 1929, the death rate was 14; in 1928, 
13.6; in 1927, 13.3; in 1926, 12.8; in 1925, 
12.1; in 1924, 12.1; in 1923, 11.5; in 
1922, 11.8; in 1921, 12.5; in 1920, 10.2. 
The increase in rate between 1920 and 
1931 is approximately 65 per cent. 

Poverty and financial distress are 
not to be ignored as a cause of suicide. 
Their effect is reflected in compara- 
tive statistics for 1920 and 1921, a pe- 
riod of economic depression, and for 
1930 and 1931 in contrast with 1929, 
when the present world depression 
started in. 

Increase Last Decade 

The records show a jump from 8,- 
959 in 1920 to 11,136 in 1921 in the 
number of suicides in registration 
areas of practically similar dimen- 
sions, an increase of about 25 per cent. 
There was an increase of nearly 10 
per cent from 16,260 suicides in 1929 
to 18,551 in 1930; and of an additional 
8 per cent to 20,088 in 1931, compared 
with an increase of less than 5 per 
cent from 15,566 in 1928 to 1929. 

The despondency which leads to sui- 
cide is apparently more active in west- 
ern United States than in the more 
crowded East. There is little explana- 
tion to be found why this is so. 

Cities and States Compared 

Nevada with a death rate of 43.5 in 
1931 from suicide leads all the States, 
but this meant only 40 deaths from 
this cause in the least populous of 
States. California, with a 27.1 rate, 
is next. Two other Pacific Coast States 
follow in sequence, Washington with 
a rate of 26 and Oregon with a rate 
of 25.1. Wyoming and Montana have 
respectively rates of 23.7 and 23.4; 22.2 
is the rate in Iowa 

In the East, New York has a rate 
of 19.6 in 1931. Rates in the New 
England States were: Massachusetts, | 
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13.9; Connecticut, 19.3; Rhode Island, 
13.3; New Hampshire, 16.9; Vermont, 
15.8. Pennsylvania's rate was 15.4; 
New Jersey, 17.4. 

San Diego in California has the 
highest rate of any large city, 44.1 per 
100,000; San Diego is one of Cali- 
fornia’s wealthy and prosperous com- 
munities. The rate in San Francisco 
is 35.8 and 26.2 in Los Angeles. Seat- 
tle, Wash., has a death rate of 37.7; 
Tacoma, Wash., 35.3; Portland, Oreg., 
33.9. 

The Rate in New York 

The rate in Omaha was 34.1. These 
reflect the urban in conditions on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Northwest. 

New York City—-greater New York 
has a death rate of 21.2. Divided into 
boroughs wide disparity is revealed; 
for the Borough of Manhattan, the 
rate of 40.8 is the highest for. any 
place in the United States except San 
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Diego; Brooklyn Borough has a rate 
of 14.6; Bronx Borough, 14.6; Queens 
Borough, 13.9; Richmond Borough, 
14.7. 

The death rate in Washington, D. C., 
the National Capital, was 25.5. 

While the city dwellers furnish the 
most suicides, the rural record is con- 
siderable. In 1931 there were 8,490 
suicides in rural districts against 11,- 
598 in the cities. This approximate 
proportion of five rural dwellers to 
seven city dwellers who kill themselves 
appears to be more or less constant; 
in 1930 the respective deaths were 7,- 
662 and 10,889; in 1929, 6,869 and 9,391: 
in 1928, 6,052 and 8,304, and going back 
to 1920, 3,778 country dwellers to 5,181 
city dwellers. 

The Negro race is relatively free oi 
the suicidal tendency, which finds a 
ready explanation in racial charac- 
teristics. The death rate of Negroes 
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was 2.2 against i1.3 for white persons 
in Alabama; 1.2 in comparison with 
11.3 for whites in Arkansas; 4.3 com- 
pared to 18.4 in Florida; 3.3 to 154 
in Georgia; 9.7 to 13.6 in Kentucky; 
3.3 to 12.1 in Louisiana; 5.4 to 21.7 in 
Maryland; 1.6 to 9.4 in Mississippi; 3 
to 12.8 in North Carolina; 5.1 to 11.7 
in Oklahoma; 1.1 to 12.2 in South 
Carolina; 3.5 to 15.3 in Tennessee; and 
2.9 for Negroes to 16.4 for whites in 
Virginia. 
Variations By Years 

In the cities the same relative rec- 
ord is maintained, with notable ex- 
ceptions. The rate for Negroes in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is 17.5 with a white rate 
of 18 per 100,000, and at Tulsa, Okla., 
the suicide rate for Negroes was 22.5 
against 13.3 for whites. In New York 
City, the comparative rates were: 11.8 
for Negroes and 21.7 for whites. In 
the National Capital the rates were 
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10.4 for Negroes and 31.2 for whites 

The variability in the rate of suicide 
year by year and in different localities 
is commented upon by Dr. Nolan D. C. 
Lewis, psychiatrist, of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, a governmental institution in 
the National Capital. These fluctua- 
tions are often paralleled by economic, 
political or religious swings in national 
policy, he observes 

Such variations are notable in the 
suicide death rate in the United States 
since 1900. Not often can it be deter- 
mined what are the causes of the 
marked changes in the rate, but the 
effect of economic conditions is suffi- 
ciently pronounced, in the opinion of 
vital statisticians, to be recognizable 

As the century opened, the suicide 
death rate, according to the census 
data, was 11.5, gradually mounting by 
even progression to 1904, when the 
rate had reached 14.7. In 1905 there 














was a sudden 10 per cent increase to 
16 per 100,000, followed by an even 
greater recession to 13.9 in 1906. An- 
other 10 per cent advance 15.7 in 
1907, and a 13 per cent advance to 17. 
in 1908 

Economic conditions were not at the 
best in the United States in 1907 and 
1908. This situation is assumed to be 
reflected in the record 

Low Rate in War Time 

For the next seven years, the suicide 
rate varied little—between a low of 
15.8 in 1913 and a high of 16.7 in 1915 
at the close of the period. These were 
the days of the World War before the 
United States went into the conflict. 
A sudden drop in the rate followed 
progressively through the next five 
years; 14.2 in 1916, 13.4 in 1917, 12.2 in 
1918, 11.4 in 1919, and 10.2 in 1920. 

What part the dramatic events of a 
world involved In war struggles had 
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SUBSISTENCE FARMS~A NEW RELIEF PROPOSAL 


\ ‘the land-hungry unemployed ana LOIStribution. to Workers of Small Tracts for 


thus to drain off part of the conges- 
tion from cities is definitely under 
way. 

In a few days the Secretary of the 


|Interior, Haroid L. Ickes, will set up 


a board to take the movement in hand 
and direct the task of helping the job- 
less to help themselves, according to 
the Department of Interior. 

Under action in the program was 
legislation, the President is given $25,- 
000,000 to be used as a revolving fund 
in financing the use of land for sub- 
sistence farmiig. 

First action in the program was 
taken by Secretary Ickes in calling a 
conference of farm, housing, and wel- 
fare interests. The conference met 
July 26, and consisted of a round 
table at which the problem was dis- 
cussed in its general aspects. 

Purpose Not More Crops 

A second conference is planned after 
the set-up of the directing board is 
completed. The formation of a defi- 
nite program will then be taken up, 
with the idea of beginning the move- 
ment to the lana as soon as possible. 

It is hoped to take possibly as many 
as 3,000,000 jobless formerly in indus- 
trial and commercial lines and make 
them at least partially self-supporting 
on small tracts or farms. 

Basically, the purpose of subsistence 
homesteads is not to produce more 
crops for sale but to help decentralize 
industrial development and make a 
fuller use of the land. Its immediate 
benefits might not be large owing to 
the difficulty of getting so large a 
project into full swing. 

The plan may take the form of sub- 
sistence gardens, by which the work- 
er’s industrial income would be helped 
by the produce he raised on a small 
tract. For some regions suited to the 
purpose, projects for distinctly farm 
colonies are being considered. 

Out of the Congestion 

To start the movement, Federal 
specialists who nave been studying the 
problem believe, progress should be 
made outwardly from sources of work 
already in existence. Each employ- 
ment center would provide a nucleus 
for work which would be in addition 
to crop raising. 

Quick surveys probably will be 
made to locate towns in which in- 
dustry is moving or has moved away, 
and workers given a chance to move 
to less congested centers where they 
can raise crops for their own table 
and enjoy a fresh invironment. 

With some sort of extra work as a 
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ONE PROPOSED TYPE OF MODEL 
SUBSISTENCE COMMUNITY 


basis, the subsistence farming 
ment in general might provide a small 
holding of about two or three acres 
with necessary buildings. The land 
would be suited to raising a variety 
of small crops 
Plans for Farm Colonies 
Such land holdings would be related 
to each other and to local industries 
in a community plan, if the project 
were not already part of a town with 
its usual opportunity for work. 
Subsistence farming would be par- 
ticularly helpful in the case of “pools 
of permanent unenrployment.” The 
Federal Relief Administration has of- 
fered to submit information to the 
Interior Department on the location 


move-of 


number 
the 


where the 
far in excess of 


these centers, 
of workers is 
available jobs. 

A number of plans have been 
worked out for farm colonies, where 
farming would be the main occupa- 
tion. For instance, groups of houses 
and a community center would ad- 
jon a general area in which each 
family had its own tract, possibly as 
much as 10 acres each. 

The family would receive a loan 
from the revolving fund and from this 
money would be used to finance a 
home and auxiliary buildings, as well 
as the farm tract itslef 

Another scheme would place the 
family on a wact which would be a 


« 100,000 
-@ 250,00 
 @ 500,00 

@ /,000,000 


unit in itself, with home, necessary 
buildings, possibly a cow ad chickens. 

In both of these plans, crops for 
home consumption would be raised. 
If the crops were in excess of home 
needs, the surplus, consisting of vege- 
tables, would not add to the big crops, 
such as wheat, corn, cotton and to- 
bacco. 

An organized community could have 
its own market or cannery and some 
employment would be found in pack- 
ing vegetables or putting them in the 
hands of city consumers. 

At its community center, members 
of the farm colony could meet to talk 
over their problems and enjoy recre- 
ational facilities. Possibly a com- 


munity manager would be in charge 
of the project 

Loans to subsistence farmers could 
be made at a low rate of interest. 
Repayments would go back into the 
revolving fund and the money passed 
on to new subsistence farmers 

In the case of many city families. 
loans might not be necessary, or they 
could supply at least of the necessary 
capital from their own funds 

Preference to Farm Folks 

Preference in ailotting land would 
be given to those with prior farm ex- 
perience, it is suggested. Physical 
ability, industry, and character would 
be considered. 
“To obtain the land, States and 
counties could heip with large areas 
now held for tax delinquency. With- 
out bringing into cultivation new 
lands or submarginal lands and with- 
out increasing the surplus of main 
farm crops, a Jarge number of unem- 
ployed would be given a chance to ob- 
tain a large part of their levelihood 
from the soil 

For years the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the Interior Department has 
been providing homes for unemployed, 
but its activity has been confined to 
arid western regions. The work has 
demonstratted that such a movement 
can be self-financing. 

Housing Main Problem 

The Bureau has sponsored the es- 
tablishment of more than 42,000 farm 
homes and with the population in 
towns that have grown up on reclama- 
tion projects, a population of nearly 
700,000 people is supported. 

Under the present back-to-the-land 
movement, the moving of families 
over considerable distances would be 
avoided as much as_ possible. As 
nearly as practicable, they would be 
kept in their present counties or 
States. 

In placing a city family on a farm, 
the housing problem would be one 
of the major problems. On an organ- 
ized basis, suitable homes could be 
built at small expense. Another plan 
would find the occupant receiving 
building materials financed by a loan 
and doing much of the actual con- 
struction himself, working with spe- 
cially prepared plans. 

“The money loaned by the Govern- 
ment or by another political sub- 
division would be secured by a first 
mortgage to be paid back with a low 
interest rate, 2 per cent, for instance 

In farm colonies, the question of 
schools would come up and State aid 
might be solicited to provide educa- 
tional facilities for the children and 
possibly adult or vocational training. 


ERTY LESSER CAUSE 


in providing an interest and stimulus 
to divert men from the idea of suicide 
is not established by any study, but 
is believed to have been a factor. How- 
ever, the activities of war preparation 
and participation in the United States 
are believed to have had a pronounced 
bearing on the suicide situation in giv- 
ing men something to do and in the 
efforts to make them better fit physi- 
cally, and in removing opportunity for 
brooding and for isolation. 

Thre was a jump of more than 20 
per cent in the rate between 1920 and 
1921 when there were 12.5 suicides per 
100,000. Another period of economic 
depression has arrived and many serv- 
ice men were without work and with 
future prospects dark at this time. In 
1922 there was a recession to 11.8 in 
the rate—about 7 per cent—and an- 
other slight recession to 11.5 per cent 
in the following year, 1923. 

For the following 10 years to date 
the trend has been steadily and pro- 
gressively upward: 12.1 in 1924, 12.1 
in 1925, 12.8 in 1926, 13.3 in 1927, 13.6 
in 1928, 14 in 1929, 15.6 in 1930, 16.8 in 
1931, and estimated at 18.6 in 1932. 

Speed and Nervous Tension 

In these years just before the war 
began the wide use of the automobile, 
large-scale mechanization of industry, 
bringing the nerve tension factors of 
speed and mass production. The stress 
was emphasized in the years imme- 
diately following the war by the over- 
mechanization of industry and the ex- 
pansion of agriculture to a position of 
surplus production. 

Only in the year 1908—when the 
rate was 7.8—has the suicide rate of 
1931, 16.8, been surpassed since 1900. 
Never in the period of this record has 
the estimated rate of 186 for 1931 
been equalled. 

~The inferesce is justified, in the 
opinion of Dr. Lewis, that suicidal 
trends are present in practically every 
human being. “We are born for love 
and hate and are always in trouble,” 
he observes, “but most of us escape a 
major suicidal attack.” 

“The phenomena of suicida” he 
Says, “represents man’s grand total re- 
treat from the vicissitudes of life. It 
is a complete failure of the adaptive 
forces and constitutes a final regres- 
sion from all reality.” 

“Desire for death may be a rational 
wish arising from despair which under 
the burden of great misfortune may 
take place in perfectly normal per- 
sons,” is one opinion cited by Dr, 
Lewis in discussing the psychopathol- 
ogy of suicide. He also refers to the 
view held by some modern psychi- 
atrists who velieve suicide is an im- 
possible act for one in his right mind. 

Acute Pain Minor Cause 

It is generally accepted that people 
rarely commit suicidé during acute 
pain, says Dr. Lewis, adding that 
physical discomfort causes fewer sui- 
cides than is usually expected. Skull 
irregularities, and other physical 
anomalies are frequently found among 
those who destroy themselves. Sui- 
cide is rare among the tubercular. 

“In spite of the fact that suicide is 
and always has been a medicopsychi- 
atric problem,” he observes, “astonish- 
ingly little is to be found about it in 
the textbooks on psychiatry.” 

The danger of suicide is present, he 
says, among those mental patients 
whose hallucinations threaten expo- 
sure and shame for secret vices: 
among seniles, arterioschlerotics, and 
victims of social diseases. Tempera- 
ments characterized by idealism and 
day-dreaming, he says, citing an au- 
thority, are more predisposed than 
others to suicide; self-depreciation 
and self-abasement are suicidal im- 
pulses among those who mature late 
or are backward in development. 

Methods of Self-destruction 

Methods of self-destruction also 
vary, to*some extent influenced ap- 
parently by pubiicity given to preced- 
ing cases. Hanging is a preferred 
method in Germany and Scandinavia; 
drowning is usual in Belgium, France 
and Italy, where the climate is 
warmer. 

Poisons are more frequently availed 
of by physicians and chemists; mili- 
tary men select firearms. The tend- 
ency of men is to use firearms and 
hanging when destroying themselves; 
women to resort to poison and asphyx- 
lation in carrying out their impulses. 
The age peak for men suicides is 45 
years; for women only slightly under 

hat age. 

Little has been discovered regarding 
the fundamenial conditions of suicide, 
although an old problem, Dr. Lewis 
points out. Relatively few comments 
on or exampies of suicide are given 
in a period of several hundred years 
of early classical literature, he points 
out, although suicide has apparently 
been known among all civilized people. 

Methods in Ancient Times 

In ancient Egypt, hydrocyanic acid 
was extracted from peach kernels and 
the use of snake venom for suicidal 
purposes was known as early as 204 
B. C., he recites. Opium and henbane 
were also used in early time, and 
arsenic troxide obtained considerable 
popularity. 

The Greek state enforced suicide for 
political and military offenders; hem- 
lock was utilized as the lethal agent. 

Some of the early Greek philoso- 
phers. condemned suicide. Others, 
Greek and Roman, justified self-de- 
struction under certain circumstances. 
As Rome became weak and corrupt 
suicide became more. With the accept- 
ance of Christianity, however, self- 
destruction became rarer, and was re- 
garded as a crime against church and 
state 

With the Gothic invasion, suicide in- 
creased in Spain. Disruption of old 
customs and religious beliefs which 
accompanied the Reformation is sup- 
posed to be responsible for an increase 
in suicide in Germany at this time. 

“The lower we go in the cultural 
scale,” observes Dr. Lewis, “the more 
removed from the contaminating in- 
fluences of civilization, the more rare 
the suicide; however, there are certain 
circumstances under which suicide oc- 
curs in comparatively primitive peo- 
ple.’ 
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Proposed Reforms 
In Tax Exemption 
Before Governors 


Levies on Sales Also Dis- 
cussed: Industrial Recov- 
ery Act Is Explained by 
Secretary of War 


Discussions of the sales tax and of ex- 
emptions from taxation of the property of 
religious, educational and charitable 
stitutions occupied much of the attention 
or the annual Governors’ Conference 
held during the week at San Francisco 
Calif 

President Roosevelt addressed the Con- 
ference by radio, July 25, and expressed 
his appreciation of the cooperative spirit 
shown by the Governors in a resolution 
supporting the President's reemployment 
program 

The President said that one of the great 
problems to be dealt with is to adjust the 
balance between State and Federal under- 
takings, to determine the joint responsi- 
bilities of many great tasks 

“I think we are making progress in this 
direction,” he said 


In- 


Some National Problems 
There are many problems, the Presi- 
Gent pointed out, that extend beyond the 
power of single States. He made ref- 
erence to the problem of oil production 
which, he said, “must be viewed and 


neasured from the standpoint of the na- 
tional total of production and of con- 
sumption.” He referred also to “con- 
sideration of a wider and more effective 
use of the land over wide areas in such 
natural units as the Tennessee or the Ar- 
kansas or the Missouri or the upper Mis- 
sissippi valleys.” 
Anti-crime Campaign 

The Governors, July 26. endorsed the 
activities of the Federal Government in 
its campaign against kidnaping and other 
crimes 

The Secretary of War, George H. Dern 
former Governor of Utah, addressed the 
Conference. July 24, on the subject of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and 
again. July 26, on the operations of the 
Department of War. 

“If the Recovery Act 
tive as it should be in eliminating the 
sweatshop and cutthroat competition,” 
Secretary Dern said, “it may have to be 
supplemented by similar legislation by the 
States. If the States should follow the 
President in his principle that ‘the busi- 
iness which depends for its existence on 


is to be as effec- 


paying less than a living wage to iis 
employes has no right to survive, we 
should soon be on our way to real eco- 


nomic stability.” 
Taxation and Sales Tax 

Governor Wilbur L. Cross, of Connecti- 
cut, addressed the conference, July 25, on 
“Equalization of Taxation.” There should 
be reforms, he said, in the laws afford- 
ing exemptions to properties of religious, 
educational and charitable institutions, but 
he opposed the abandonment of such ex- 
emptions 

Governor Theodore Green, of Rhode 
Island, presided, July 26, over a session 
devoted to a discussion of the sales tax 
which was urged by Governor Ibra C 
Blackwood, of South Carolina, as “one 
of the most equitable and just forms of 
taxation in the field yet unexplored.” 

Governor George White, of Ohio, Jul) 
26, spoke on the subject of unemploy 
ment insurance, and Governor John G 
Winant, of New Hampshire, discussed 
ho of labor and the minimum w 
Governor John Garland Pollard, of 
ginia, read a paper on “Mortgages.’ 


age 


Vir- 





Governor Pollard Chairman 
The Conference was presided over 
Governor Pollard as chairman of 
executive committee. Governor James 
Roiph Jr., ot California, was host. 
Governor Rolph was elected as chair- 
man of the executive committee for the 
next year Other members elected are 
Governors Paul V. McNutt, of Indiana; 
George White, of Ohio; John G. Winant 
of New Hampshire, and M. S. Conner, ol 
Mississippi. C. A. Hardee, former Gov- 
ernor of Florida, was reelected as secre- 
tary and Governor Stanley C. Wilson, ol 
Vermont, was elected as treasurer. 
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‘Square Deal’ Basis 
For Recovery Codes 


*Fixers’ Unnecessary; Red Tape 
To Be Eliminated 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
by individual leaders and by the Admin- 
istration as a unit. 

“In the press of this great effect at re- 
employment, it is easy to overlook the 
larger purposes of this act. We now have 
a clean-cut procedure for each purpose. 
Immediate reemployment is covered by 
the Presidential agreements which every- 
body—individually—who is not already un- 
der an approved code—is expected to sign 
at once. The other is the procedure unde: 
codes of fair competition which have all 
now been called for by Sept. 1, 1933. That 
is a matter for trade associations and the 
machinery for hearing these codes is 
working fast and well. It will not be 
interfered with by the process of agree- 
ments 





Decries Word “Ballyhoo” 

“In the fragmentary opposition, before 
the President’s address July 24, it had 
been said that the plan to explain this 
program to every person in the country 
is “ballyhoo” and that the idea of the 
badge of honor of N. R. A. for employers 
who follow the President is blackmail. 

“After that talk there will be less of 
that but their epithets deserve a remark. 
Ballyhoo is what a ticket seller for a cir- 
cus sideshow says to induce people to come 
in to see the freaks. Our present work 
is an effort to explain, with absolute 
frankness, to the people of the country, 
the President's plan to put people back 
to work—a plan that is already working 
in mass reemployment by the hundreds of 
thousands If this is ballyhoo so is a 
navigation chart for the homeward voyage 
of a sailor. 

Purpose of the Emblem 


“Blackmail is the extortion of money 
from a man by threatening to tell of some 
shameful act of his. The idea the 
N. R. A. badge is to show people om 
of the employers of this country are fol- 


lowing the President in putting breadwin- 
ners back to work and which of them 
think it is good business to sell at a few 
cents lower price made possible by de- 
clining to help. If that is blackmail so 
is putting a uniform on a soldier when he 
marches 0 a battle to defend his coun- 
try On nat theory he 
civilian clothes so that not could know 
he was not a deserter sl away be- 
‘hind the lines | 
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PRACTICAL questions of policy 

that affect basic relationships 
between competitors, between cap- 
ital and labor and between govern- 
ment and business, are revealed 
daily in Washington. 

Verbal passages at arms uncover 
significant viewpoints that can give 
the country an understanding of 
the attitude of interested parties 
toward the program of the National 
Recovery Administration 

Business self - government 
sought through codes of fair prac- 
tice. Who is to determine the gov- 
ernors and their powers? 

That question was raised at the 
hearing on a proposed code for the 
electrical manufacturing industry. 
Deputy Administrator W. L. Allen 
was presiding Frank Vosburg, 
president of Lamp Associates, Inc., 
was testifying. 

MR. VOSBURG: I have no means 
available now to interpret the Code pre- 


is 


sented. How can we find out what is 
meant? You state you are not in a 
position to tell us 

DEPUTY ALLEN: We are dealing 
with an emergency; we do not have 
enough wisdom in this world to know 
how tc work this thing out; it is a 
new thing to us. We have to feel our 
way. We should feel our way with a 
certain amount of faith, also a certain 
amount of faith in the administration 


that is sitting down here with a desire 
to administer the thing fairly and with 
justice to all; do you see? 





Safeguard Small Interests 





MR. VOSBURG: Yes, sir. But there 
are several pertinent things about the 
Code that I think are possibly against 
the interest of the small manufacturer. 
While the Code may be perfect in many 
respects as regards the desires of the 
Government, when the administration 
of that Code is placed in the hands of 
an association, naturally one wants to 
know who the association is. Is it not 
quite possible for the board of govern- 
ors, Who are really the management of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association, to consist in large numbers 
of men who have interests opposed to 
the other manufacturers? They would 
be asked to turn over their price sched- 
ule, their discount rates, their balance 
sheets and earnings reports, in fact, all 
their personal, private information. 
They would be glad, I am sure, to turn 


of 


the information over to disinterested 
parties, but it is hardly businesslike to 
turn over such vital information to 


competitors, 

DEPUTY ALLEN: I think I get you 
point. It is a point which I do not feel 

is proper for me to answer The 
other provisions of the Code with re- 
spect to hours, labor and those things 
which do not have to do with that fea- 
ture of it 

MR. VOSBURG: They are accept- 
able May I suggest that hours and 
wages be adopted by the industry as a 
whole, but that those points of issue 
namely, the administration of the Code 
by vested interests, be handled by dis- 
interested parties at least temporarily 
until committees can be formed. 

At the same hearing, a different 
phase of the same subject was 


brought to light Villis \B. Rice, 
representing the Kallus Manufac- 
turing Company was testifying. 

DEPUTY ALLEN: Now, the object of 
any code is for stability in industry. 

MR. RICE: Yes. 

DEPUTY ALLEN: And if 80 per cent 
of an industry, being a substantial part 
of an industry establishes trade prac- 
uces 

MR. RICE (‘interposing): Those trade 
practices could easily be established for 
the purpose of eliminating the smaller 
manufacturer 

DEPUTY ALLEN: That is what I am 
trying to get at, in what way could 
ihey be established to tend to grant a 
monopoly as disclosed in the Code? 

MR. RICE: Particularly the sections 
which relate to administration by the 
National Electric Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, which automatically places our 


information within the hands of our 
competitor 
DEPUTY ALLEN: Do you feel that 


no control of trade practices is essen- 
tial or necessary to an industry? 

MR. RICE: We feel it is very essen- 
tial 





Work With Competitors 





DEPUTY ALLEN: If it is essential 
how can you have stability of trade 
practices if a group of 10 per cent, or 
1 per cent, and another group of 80 
per cent each have their own ideas how 
they will compete against one another 
in the same industry? Must there not 
be some uniformity of trade practices? 

MR. RICE: If the extent of the uni- 
formity of the trade practices is to 
insure against wage cutting and selling 


below cost, ves, there must be an au- 
thority If it means that it is to re- 
port sales and report sales prices to 


one’s competitors, or to those who are 
affiliated with one’s competitors, that I 
do not believe is within the fair mean- 
ing of the Act. The Act specifically 
says that no Code shall be 
which tends to promote monopoly. 

DEPUTY ALLEN: Then certainly the 
act very clear in that respect, and 
we are attempting to be very clear in 
our actions. What do you need differ- 
ent from the 80 per cent in the indus- 
try? You do have to sell your product 
for less money? 

MR. RICE: Yes. We have less cap- 
ital overhead as a charge 

DEPUTY ALLEN: And you can live 
up to those provisions which the ad- 
ministration says is particularly their 
obligation 

MR. RICE: Absolutely 

DEPUTY ALLEN: And even pay the 
same wages and have the same hours, 


is 


those are the conditions under which 
you can. do it and still sell for a lesser 
price. Is that because—I do not like 





to ask you the question 
MR. RICE (interposing): I think the 
question perhaps should not be asked 





Rights of Labor 





Labor relationships took a large 
place in the give and take of ques- 
tioning on which lie policy deter- 


minations in the applications of 
codes. 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, adminis- 


trator under the National Recovery 


adopted 


' 


Act, entered the discussion in the 
hearing on the Electrical Code. He 
was questioning Charles L. Reed, 
assistant tothe president of the 
Internationa! Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

MR. REED: I take the same view 
that you expressed at the first hearing, 
that this thing is an experiment and 
you do not know where you are going. 
I can see that until you reach a prob- 
lem, you have to take a chance 

GEN. JOHNSON: We have reached 
the problem; I do not know about the 
solution 

MR. REED: As I understand the 
labor view so far the act con- 
cerned, it only deals with this question 
of minimum wages and maximum hours 
and that law itself, providing for the 
right of workers to organize 

GENERAL JOHNSON: I_ know. 
What I am trying to get at this: 
First of all, I am quite convinced from 
the reading of the law itself that that 
is not the way the codes are supposed 
to be presented. Industry presents the 
code, and it comes here as a proposal. 
It gains nothing by that. It comes here 
in the hearing and after everybody has 
been heard some recommendation is 
made. It seems to me that the posi- 
tion that there should not be any col- 


as is 


is 


lective bargaining in advance of the 
code formulation is illogical Here 
comes an industry and says: “We are 
willing to do so and so for labor,” is 
there not some way that the funda- 
mental principles governing this situ- 
ation can be settled over the confer- 
ence table for the whole industry and 


the whole of labor? 


MR. REED: There could be. 





| One Union or More? 





GENERAL JOHNSON: There could 
not with the present formation of labor 
unions, could there, because there are 
stratas of labor unions in this indus- 
try and other industries? 

MR. REED: I do not know what dif- 
ference that makes; we are in the rail- 
road industry and other industries. 

GENERAL JOHNSON: However, if 
the labor in this industry were organ- 
ized as an industry. as the industry it- 
self intends to organize as an industry, 
then you would have something you 
could deal with for the whole industry. 

MR. REED: I am noi so sure about 


that. I have heard that expressed be- 
fore. As a matter of fact I think the 
coal operators are talking pretty much 
about recognizing one union in thei 
industry 

GENERAL JOHNSON: Is that a 
good thing or bad? 

MR. REED: It strikes me that if the 


employer wants to be fair and Square 


and above board about ii, he would deal 
intelligently with labor regardless of 
how it is organized If he had fair 


dealing with them, the other problems 
would be straightened out 


GENERAL JOHNSON: The _ thing 
one employer can do with his labor is 
a different thing from what another 


employer can do with his because of 
the competitive situation If you get 
them where they can act together and 
have labor act together, as was done in 
the Cotton Textile Code, you can get 
results. Why did child labor go out 
when the textile code was adopted? 
Because they all said: “It goes out.” 
Examples of what might be ex- 





not yet been issued. 


Accountants.—Code adopted by So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants 
and Auditors, Inc 

Automobiles.—Code being drafted 

Aviation.—Code being drafted by 
utical Chamber of Commerce 


Ae- 
of 





filed by National As- 
Manufacturers, Inc 


Blouses.—Code 
sociation of Blouse 


Canners.—Code drafted 

Carpets.—Code being drafted 

Cast Iron’ Soil Pipe.—Code filed, 
hearing Aug 

Ceramics.—Code being drafted. 

Cleaners and Dyers.—Code being 
d:afted 


Cloaks and Suits.—Code filed by In- 
dustrial Council of Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers, Inc., Merchants Ladies 
Garment Association and American 
Cloak and Suit Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: hearing began July 20 and con- 
cluded 

Clothing.—Codes filed by Clothing 
Manufacturers. Association of the 
United States of America and by the 
Industrial Recovery Association of 
Cicthing Manufacturers; hearing be- 

n July 26; partly completed and re- 


ecssed without date. Code adopted by 
National Association of Retail Cloth- 
iers and Furnishers 

Coal.—-Code filed by National Reta 


coal Merchants Association 
Commission Merchants 
drafted 
Confectioners. Code 
Wholesale Confectioners 
Trade 
Construction.—Code filed by Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America. 


Code being 
by 
of 


adopted 
Board 





Corsets and Brassieres.—Code filed 
py Corse. and Brassiere Association of 
America, hearing Aug. 7 

Cotton Garments and Shirts.—Codes 
filed by International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers and Shirt In- 
titute, Inc.; hearing Aug. 2 


Cotton Textiles.—Code approved and 
n force July 17 

Curtain and Drapery Trimming.- 
Code being drafted by newly organized 
Curtain and Drapery Trimming Manu- 
facturers Association 

Diamonds. — Code being drafted 
Diamond Setters Association 

Dresses.—Code filed by 
Dress Manufactures Association 
ing Aug. 10 

Drugs.—Codes drafted by Drug Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., and National As- 

ciation of Retail Druggists 

Dry Goods, Retail.—Code 

Electrical.—Cod fi 


by 


National 
hear- 





led by 





e 1! Manufacturers Association; 
nearing began July 19 amd concluded. 

Embroidery.—Code drafted by Na- 
tional Association of Pleaters, Stitchers 
and Embroidery Manufacturers 

Fisheries.—Code being drafted by 
Middle Atlantic States Fisheries, hotel 
supply dealers division. 

Fruit and Vegetable Shippers.—Code 
being drafted. 

Furniture.—Code adopted by National 
Retail Furniture Association. Code be- 
ing drafted by manufacturers 

Furriers.—Code adopted. 

Garages.—Code being drafted 


Grocers.—Codes being drafted for re- 
tail and wholesale branches. 

Hats.—Code filed by Hat Institute 
Inc 


Hosiery.—Code adopted by National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. 

Jewelry.—Code filed American 
National Retail Jewelers Association 
Code being drafted by National Whole- 
sale Men's Jewelry Association. 


by 


Knitwear.—Codes drafted by Ameri- 
can Knitwear Manufacturers Associa- 
tien and by National Knitted Outwear 
Association. 

Kosher Butchers.—Code filed by Fed- 
eration of Kosher Butchers of Greater 
New York, Inc. 

Lace.—Code 
Manufacturers 
began July 28 

Ladies’ Hand Bags.—Code adopted by 
Ladies’ Hand Bag Manufacturers. 

Laundries.—Code being drafted. 

Leather.—Code adopted by National 
Association of Sheep Lined and Leather 


filed by American Lace 
Association; hearing 


Garment Manufacturers Association 
Inc., New York division. 
Linoleum.—Code adopted by Lino- 
leum and Felt Base Floor Coverinz 
Association. 
Lumber.—Code filed by 28 associa- 
tions; hearing began July 20 and con- 


ciuded. 

Mayonnaise.—Code being drafted by 
Mayonnaise Institute, Inc : 

Metals, Secondary. — Code being 
drafted by Nonferrous Ingot Metal In- 
stitute and Aluminum Research Insti- 
tute 

Metal Ware.—Code being drafted by 
Metal Ware Manufacturers Association. 


Millirery.—Code filed by National 
Millinery Council; hearing Aug. 1. 

Morticians.—Code being drafted. 

Motor Carriers.—Code drafted 01 
National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators Code being drafted for 


(THE FLOOD of proposed codes of fair competition continues to engulf the National Recovery Administ 
A list of all codes received has been in course of preparation by the Administration since July 20, but 


Progress of Industrial Codes 


ration 
has 


t t Several hearings were held during the week, and dates for others have been announced. 
Following is a list of industries which have filed codes, so far as announced by the Administration, and of 
others which have been drafting such agreements: 


truck “carriers 


Motor Equipment. Code being 
drafted 
Newsprint.—Code adopted by Na- 


tional Association of Newsprint Manu- 
facturers of the United States. 

Office Equipment.—Code being drafted 
for manufacturers 

Oil Burners.—Code adopted 

Painting.—Code adopted by United 
Painters and General Contractors 
sociation of Greater New York. 

Paper.—Code drafted. 

Paper Rulers.—Code adopted by New 
York Paper Rulers League, Inc 

Petroleum.—Code filed by American 
Petroleum Institute;. hearing began 
July 24; to be resumed July 31, 8 p. m 
Photographic.—Code filed; hearing 
ig. 4 





a 
Pretzels.—Organization of bakers per- 
fected; code being drafted. 


Printers.—Code being drafted. 

Rayon.—Code filed by Rayon Weav- 
ers Association; hearing began July 25 
and concluded. Code filed for rayon 
ind synthetic yarn-producing indus- 
t:v; hearing began July, 27 and con- 
c.uded 

Resiaurateurs.—Code being drafted 
by Quality Restaurateurs Association. 


Inc., New York 
Sash Weights. 
ufacturers 
drafted. 
Scrap Iron.—Code drafted by Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel. 
Shipbuilding —Code approved 
effective after 10 days. 
Silk.—Code being drafted by Silk As- 
sociation of America. 
Steel.—Code filed by American Iron 
and Steel Institute; hearing July 31 
Taxicabs.—Code being drafted 
Theaters.—Codes being drafted by In- 
dependent Theater Owners Association 
and National Association of the Motion 
Picture Industry. 
Tires.—Code being drafted for man- 
ufacturers 


Organization of man- 
perfected; code being 


Juiy 
on 


<0, 


Tebacco.—Code filed by manufac- 
turers 

Upholstery and Drapery.—Code being 
drafted. 

Wallpaper.— Code filed; hearing 


Waste Material—Code being drafted 
by National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers 


Women's Headwear.—Code filed b 
V/omen’s Headwear Group, Inc 

Woodworkers.—Code drafted 

Wool.—Code filed by National Asso- 


ciation of Wool Manufacturers; hear- 


ne began July 24 and concluded 








pected in the way of manpower 
absorption through establishing 
shorter work weeks, cropped out in 
most of the hearings. 

One revealing verbal sally took 
place in the coat and suit code 
hearing before Deputy Administra- 


tor Earl D. Howard. A. Printz. rep- 
resenting the National Council of 
Coat and Suit Manufacturers, was 


testifying. 

DEPUTY HOWARD: Suppose every 
manufacturer were on a 35-hour maxi- 
mum basis, would not the retailers then 
readjust their buying methods? 

MR. PRINTZ: I have 
that to Mr. Kirstein 

MR. KIRSTEIN: I believe the retail- 
ers should, like everybody else, work on 
the law of supply and demand. 

DEPUTY HOWARD: Don't you think 
it would force them to start up the or- 
ders and make a market? 

MR. PRINTZ: Ultimately, yes 

DEPUTY HOWARD: That would in- 
crease the earning power of the people 
very soon, wouldn't it? 

MR. PRINTZ: I do not know that it 
would increase the earning power for 
the year, but it would give more people 
employment 


will to refer 





Labor in Lumber Trade 





In the code hearing for the lum- 
ber industry betore Deputy Admin- 
istrator Dudley Cates, C. C. Shep- 


pard, president of the Louisiana 
Central Lumber Company was testi- 
fying. 


MR. SHEPPARD: The present stand- 
ard in the southern wood industries is 


60 hours per week Shortening this 
week to 48 hours is a reduction of 20 
per cent, This reduction in working 


+ time per man will result in an increase 
of 25 per cent in the “man weeks” re- 
quired for full-time operation 

It is estimated that at the present 
time there are probably about 100,000 
men employed in the operations for 
which I speak. The lumber code au- 
thority has allotted 800,000,000 feet as 
the quota for August. To produce this 
quota there will be required the full- 
time employment of 125,000 men work- 
ing 60 hours per week. The production 
of this quota on the basis of a 48-hour 
week would require the employment of 
31,250 additional men. In other words, 
this would increase the number of em- 
ployed men some 31,250. 





Minimum Wage Scale 





A new viewpoint on the subject 
of minimum wages was reflected by 
C. S. Graigmile, general superin- 
tendent of the Belden Manufactur- 
ing Company in testifying before 
Deputy Administrator Allen in the 
Electrical Code Hearing. 

MR. CRAIGMILE: Let us assume that 
an industry was exploiting labor. We 
assume that one of our competitors is 
exploiting labor. If they pay to labor 
a very low wage, compared to the av- 
erage earnings on the market they will 
obtain such inefficiency that the job is 
not desirable. They will not bring into 
their plant in the long run, desirable 


people, and. therefore, we as a legiti- 
mate manufacturer can pay consider- 
ably higher wages and _ still compete 


with that companys 

Now, however, if the minimum wage 
is set sufficiently high and the job is 
fairly desirable at that minimum wage, 


people could be obtained readily to 
work for that minimum wage as a 
maximum, Our plant wants to have 
a spread betwet our minimum rate 


age earnings of our people 


and the aver 

in order to have an incentive for work. 
I sav that if the minimum is set too 
high then it is difficult for us to com- 
pete with the plant that pays that 


minimum and pays no more. 

DEPUTY ALLEN: Frankly, I do not 
see that the low minimum protects that 
as opposed to a higher minimum wage 

MR. CRAIGMILE: One of the great- 


est incentives in industry is the so- 
called desirability of the job 
DEPUTY ALLEN: Why don’t you 


make it more desirable by moving the 
minimum up high? 
MR. CRAIGMILE: 
minimum up high we 
tion where we have 
the incentive system. 


If you move the 
are in the posi- 
to operate under 





Organized Labor’s View | 





The official attitude of labor to- 
ward code-making was expressed 
by William Green, president of the 
American F'ederation of Labor, dur- 
ing the course of the Electrical 
Code hearing 

MR. GREEN (addressing Deputy Al- 
len): This is a point that I want you 
to remember, Mr. Administrator. Thi 
is a new deal where the losses of the 
last few years constitute water over the 
wheel, I hope We have all gone 
through a terrible siege and we are try- 
ing in this great emergency to help 
everybody and I want to help industry 
as well labor, and please bear in 
mind that this Industry Recovery Act 
confers upon industry certain privileges 
that it never had before. 

DEPUTY ALLEN: And obligations as 
well 

MR. GREEN: Well, perhaps. I think 
it would be a question whether the 
privileges outran the obligations or the 
obligations outran the privileges. But 
at any rate they are permitted to unite 
and eliminate unfair practices. The 
threat of the license hangs over the 
head of the fellow who won't do the 
right thing. All of that means that 
industry in the New Deal is to be placed 
upon a better basis, I hope. If that 
is the case, then industry must do its 
part now in adjusting the working time 
so as to take up the slack in employ- 
ment, and that is the point I wish to 
make if I fail in everything else 

DEPUTY ALLEN: I think it is a very 
strong point, and I think you have ef- 
fectively made it 

MR. GREEN: Now there is one other 





as 


thing. That is labor representation. As 
labor is an integral part of industry, 
there ought to be provision for labor 


representation in working out the pol- 
the industry. There will need 
to be revision of labor provisions of the 
code as prices rise and productivity in- 
ere Therefore, there should be an 
organized channel through which labor 
has representation in the policy mak- 
ing group. Labor representatives 


icies of 


ases 
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should sit on any board or committee 
which has charge of supervising the 
administration of the code and making 
revisiors in the code. Provision should 
also be made for reopening the code to 
adjust wage rates or other labor provi- 
sions 





Gen. Johnson's Way 





General 
with 


A sample of the 
Johnson works 
those who avpear before the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration in 
support or opposition to codes, was 
afforded by the hearing on the pro- 


way 
in dealing 


posed code for the oil industry. 
Kenneth M. Simpson was the 
deputy administrator hearing the 
presentations General Johnson 
sat with him. A voice came from 
the audience, calling “General 
Johnson.’ 
GEN. JOHNSON: I do not recei 


ve 
any communications from the floor. If 


we start that this will be a town meet- 
ing 

A VOICE: May I ask when counsel 
who oppose Section 10 of this code 
will be neard? 


GEN. JOHNSON: You 
an inquiry? 

THE VOICE: Yes 

GEN. JOHNSON: I can not allow in- 
quiries or colloquies from the floor. 


wish to make 


Jack Blalock, of Marshall, Texas, 
representing 22 independent oil 
companies, was testifying. He as- 


serted that the code presented by 
the American Petroleum Institute 
was not representative of the in 
dustry. 

GEN. JOHNSON: Just a minute. Let 


me interrupt Jo you’ wish to present 
some facts that they are not repre- 
sentative in numbers? 

MR. BLALOCK: I wish to present 


this fact, sir, that there are more than 
1,000,000 people connected with the oil 
industry in this country. It is my in- 
formation that the membership of this 
asscciation is about 4,000 

GEN. JOHNSON: You say there are 
1,000,000 people in the oil industry. How 
do you make up.the 1,000,000? 

MR. BLALOCK: As I understand it, 
there are approximately 1.000.000 em- 
ployes in the marketing division 

GEN. JOHNSON: All right 

MR. BLALOCK: We can not 
ceive how an anization, or a 
group of organizations which represent 
less than 100,000 certainly, can be truly 
representative of 1,000,000 

GEN. JOHNSON: Have you the facts 
to present on this? 

MR. BLALOCK: We do have facts to 
prove that which will be presented 

GEN. JOHNSON: Are vou ready 
present them at this time? 

MR. BLALOCK: Not at this time, no, 
sit 

GEN. JOHNSON: All right 

C. R. Starnes, of Texas, objecting 
to the code presented by the Amer- 
ican Petroieum Institute, said that 
the members of that group “should 
be treated as the recalcitrant part 
of the industry.’ 

GEN. JOHNSON: 
lion has a mandate laid upon ‘it by 
law to that none of these groups 
of the minority is imposed upon. All 
that you need to do is to make your 
points clear and support them by evi- 
dence, and we will be required to see 
that the minority is not unfairly 
treated. 


con- 


ot ol 


to 


This administra- 


see 


Working at Home 
Barred in Code 
Of Shirt Makers 


Employment of Minors and 
Prison Labor Forbidden; 
Garment Manufacturers 
Propose 40-hour Week 


The use of prison and institutional la- 
together with abolition of “inside 
werk’ and child labor. is proposed 
National Recovery Administration 
the makers of shirts. 
Preposed codes of fair competition have 
submitted by the International As- 
soci-tion of Garment Manufacturers and 
the Shirt Institute, Inc., which claim to- 
gethcr to represent more than 75 per cent 
of the industry Announcement of the 
filing of the codes was made July 25 by 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator of 
the Industrial Recovery Act. He said a 
hearing on these codes will begin Aug. 2. 
The Shirt Institute code would pro- 
vide a minimum wage of $11 per week 
in the southern territory and $12 per 
in the northern territory for a 40- 
work week, with exceptions in the 
of repair men, engineers, elec- 
tricians, firemen, supervisory .staff, ship- 
pine, watching, outside tools and cleaners. 


bor 
home 
to the 
by 


been 


ween 
hour 


CASES 


The “Four Known Evils” 
manufacturers propose the 
immediate eradication of “four known 
evils in the industry,” as follows: 

‘a) On and after the effective date, em- 
ployers in the shirt industry shall not 
employ any minor under the age of 16 
years: 


The shirt 


(b) On and after the’ effective date. 
manufacturers shall not employ any 
prison labor; 

‘c) On and after the effective date, 
nanufacturers shall not employ any in- 
titutional labor; 

id) On and after the effective date, 


no employ:r shall permit his employes to 
work outside of the factory, nor shall any 
employe be hired to do what is com- 
monly known as “inside home work.” 


Garment Makers Code 


The code submitted by the garment 
manufacturers would establish a minl- 
mum wage of 30 cents an hour in. the 


southern section of the industry and 32% 


cent. an hour in the northern section of 
the industry for a maximum 40-hour 
work week The minimum would apply, 


the code provides, whether the compensa- 
tion is based on hour rate or piece-work 
perlormance 


Certain exceptions to the minimum 
wage are made for learners, cleaners and 
outside employes and provided that the 


total number thus excepted does not ex- 
cecd ® per cent of the total of productive 
labor employes in a factory. 

Tin the maximum hours provision, the 
code provides for an average of 40 hours 
per week over a period of 12 months with 
the following exceptions for peak or sea- 
onal employment: 

For the wash dress and men’s and boys’ 
wash suit industries, the maximum hour 
provisions are amended to permit a max- 
imum of 48 hours’ per week during a 
stated period of 12 weeks, provided that 
such excess employment during the said 
12 weeks shall be adjusted during the bal- 


ance of the 12 months’ period, so that no 
employe shall be employed in excess of 
2,080 hours per year. 

In the pajama industry and other sub- 
divisions a stated peak period of eight 
weeks shall be granted in any calendar 
year, during which an employe may be 
employed ior not to exceed 44 hours per 
week, with an adjustment during the 
balance of the year to observe the 2,080 


hou.s per year absolute maximum. 
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The Baltimore and Ohio 
referred to as the Company) acy 


Lorain and Wheeling Railway ( 


This offer is subject (a) toa 


and pledge of the Refunding an 
Series “C", to be deposited as 
The Three-Year 544% Secu 


| the option of the holder, into a lik 


and General Mortgage 6% Be 


to the conditions stated in the Ie 


At recent market prices for t! 


gage 6% Bonds, Series “C”, tl 
| 212% Secured Notes would hay 
125% of the principal amount 


} 


Notes 


| If the amount of Bonds accep 
cient, in the judgment of the Cor 
| ing plan, the Company will make 
said on September 1, 1933, or as 
be declared operative, so that | 
will receive their cash payment 
maturity of 


| for said 


the Bonds 


| of the Bonds in 


| holders, as well as copies of 
information as to the Three-Yea 
earnings of the Cx ! 
at its office, No 
Marvland 


Dated, Baltimore, Md., July 24, 1 
THE BALTIMORE AND 


may 


npany 
} 


Baltimore 


Gro. M 





| The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company 


To the Holders of Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling 
Railway Company Consolidated First Mortgage | 
Five Per Cent Bonds, due October 1, 1933: 


Railroad 


| 

pany's Consolidated First Mortgage Five Per Cent Bonds due 

October 1, 1933 (hereinaiter referred 

standing in the amount of $5,000,000 

Subject to the conditions hereinafter stated, the Company 

| offers to holders of the maturing Bonds | 

| (a) Payment in cash of 40% of the face anfount of the | 

Sonds, plus the tace amount of the appurtenant coupons, 
upon surrender of the Bonds with appurtenant coupons due | 

! October 1, 1933: and | 

(b) Delivery in respect of the remaining 60° of the 

| Bonds of a like face amount of The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- | 
road Company Three-Year 5!2% Secured Notes, secured by 

| the deposit of the Company's Refunding and General Mort- | 

| gage 6% Bonds, Series “C", with a trustee at the rate of | 
$5,000 of said Bonds for each $3,000 of said Notes issued. 


an amount of the maturing Bonds sufiicient, in the judgment of 
} the Company, to enable this refunding plan to be carried out, 
| and (b) to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ot the issue of the Three-Year 512% Secured Notes, and the issue | 


ecurity tl 


| redeemable as a whole but not in part, all on the terms and subject 


Refunding and General Mortgage 6% Bont 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, and application will be 
made to list the Bonds of said Series “ 


vondholders assenting to the plan 


The Company urges the prompt cooperation of all the holders 
this refunding plan 
the offer to be signed and returned to the Company by bond- i 
a letter to bondholders giving further 


he obtained from the Company 
2 Wall Street, New York City, or at its office in 


Company (hereinafter 


ured the property of Cleveland, 
ompany, subject to that Com 


| 
to as the Bonds) and out- | 
| 


cceptance thereof by holders of 





| General Mortgage 6% Bonds, 
erefor 

Notes will be convertible, at 
¢ principal amount of Refunding 
‘, and will be | 


] 
ed 


Series “¢ 


tter hereinafter referred to 


e¢ Refunding and General Mort- 


re security for the Three-Year 
¢ a market value in excess of 
of said Notes. Outstanding 


s of Series “C” are 





C” to be pledged as security 
ting the offer promptly is suffi- 
npany, to carry out the refund- 
payment and delivery as afore- 


soon thereafter as the plan can 


and interest in advance of the 


Forms of acceptance of 





514% Secured Notes and the 


OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Suriver, Senior Vice-President. 
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| ilding Program Is Now | Rail. Employes 

Record Building Program _| WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS |") "f° 

Launched for Nation S New Nav y | Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government _‘©98%° re ‘Not eens 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 From Dismissal 
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Fighting Fleet Second to None Is Goal in View: 
Bids Are Opened for Construction of 


Emergency Act Does Not 
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Labor Act.” 
What the Act Forbids 
The Coordinator pointed out that sec- 
tion 7(b) of the act contains restrictions 
on reductions in the number of employes 
in the service Of a Carrier and in their 
compensation “by reason of any action 


and $40,000,000 from the regular appro- 449499. Class II—$4,909,000 1or one to 400 
— ; ; $3.896,0000 each for four; alternat $4,- 100 two railroads involving consolidation of 
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: . s er 000 for one to $4,025,000 each for fom i | time-keeping of the carriers 
Under Consideration l alternate, $5.595,0000 to $3,760,000. ClasSs!/fl 69 200 2 This consolidation of accounting work 
Tne bids which are now being consid-!)y 53 919.900 for one to $4,135,000 each] ; whe . _ . es — ; ay - ; 
eyed by the Navy fall into the following for four; alternate, $4,725,000 to $3,-' I] 40 100 ps Fae 13%, 100 no a Be Poe be oe wt Aan a = = 
: St eno | " } h al r of approximately 11 orkers 
Tree. public works funds under the Na- — . : ay | 20 Mee lili tees re) BREWS S reveE from Boston to Portland and approxi- 
i , me . ‘ Feceral Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- ff} . es pe wan . . P peihiin  aiek ' : mately 118 from Portland to Boston, At 
tional Recovery Act Two aircralt car-| class I—$5.214.000 for one to $4,- ‘AR loadings of all commodities showed \\ JHEAT receipts reported from interior \\ EEK - END figures showed heavy cotton +e gee Mn la ccna 
riers, 20,005 tons each; one light cruise) raaee each for two: alternate, $4,480,000 4 increases over the preceding week, and all points were higher for the week, although movement, due to the fact that domestic |f- , 2° Same Tune, adout Rockin dropped 
‘gun caliber limited to 6.1 inch under the te $4 036 000 Class’ 11— $5,214,000 ‘for except livestock showed a gain over corre- marketings were below last year. For the week consumers have been obtaining supplies of from % si pay rolls, but the request to 
London Naval Treaty), 10,000 tons; Zour one to ‘$4,714 000 each for two; alternate sponding week last year. Totals for week ended July 22 total receipts were set at 5,651,000 raw material in quantities usually taken only | — Bs, cordinator for action did not in- 
destroyers, 1.850 tons each; seven de-/ 4400 009" to $4,036,000. No bids sub- ended July 15 were 648,206, an increase of 108,- bushels, against 9,366,000 bushels the week when the new crop is moving in the Autumn. |f) °UC this group. cs 
sfroyers, 1.500 tons each; and two sub- ct ro. Class I or Class IV. 983 over week before. American Railway Asso- before. Data on deliveries furnished by Chi- Statistics from the New York Cotton Ex- |} 2! “a understood,” said Mr. Eastman, 
narnes, 1,400 tons each . Newport Mowe Shipbuilding & Dry Dock ciation Data. cago Board of Trade. change. Loree Age = ne oo ype 5 
From current appropriations One | 4 ew . $4.200,000 en cnntearanesibbiennisians —s | out of t is consolidation, are being dealt 
Company, $5,200,000 for one to $4, || with under the provisions of the Railway 
} 


Tintted to deingh by. London. ‘Naval |€ach for four; alternate, $4,300,000 to $3,- COMMODITY PRICES UP BOND MARKET HOLDS LEVEL STOCK PRICES FALL 


limited to 8-inch by London. Naval 


Treaty). (Under terms of London Naval | 500,000. Class III, $4,300,000 for one to 


. 3,5 sach for four; alternate, none oe 
reaty cannot be laid down until after $3,500,000 eac ’ a 120 150 —_— — 
its o sane) Pl destrovers. 1.850 a No bids submitted for Class II or Class IV. 100 if | 


each New York gy eng | oe ge : 80 100+ 
} ‘ $ i 0 for one to $3,916, each for 
Alihough haste has been ordered by the | 1. $4,865.00 - 
: ee one 7 > bid four: alternate, $4.560,000' to $3.572,000 | 60 hepa eag es een PROD Ls 80} ws 


Nav" Depariment in studyin he b rr 94900000. es Ons OfN . 
ass $4.s or one lO 7) ‘ r ; ' 1 
: : | Py even saws Deee ruuws Seve PUNT FOVESCUWS PUTTEITSS [VT0 FOUTS Peevey vee Fuvt SVOvICNVIONSO CUYNYRCD SUNYSSUWS SYUD ETERS 





















































insistence j being made on tied = ane sen pursuant t > rit state 
a = © AM bea al ea 4 chnical ap-| for four; alternate, $4,620,000 to $3,695,- jp taken pursuant to the authority of this 
rol 000. Class III, $4,339,000 for one to $3,- NDEX of wholesale commodity prices for P TO the close of business July 21 the bond ‘OMPOSITE prices of selected stocks on the Litle 
proval 4 { it t $4.21 I These restrictions, h i, do not apply 
The j i > tt » 815,000 each for our, alternate, $4,215,- _ » > , 2 ance 4 70. par » q le 4 ’ . [x- 4 ae ; a | 1 estricti s, he saic Ol ¢ ly 
The bids which were submitted by the 15 “ 710.008 Ch IV. $4,298,000 for ; week ended July 21 advanced 1.6, to 70.4, de partme nt of the New York Stock Ex New York Stock Exchange fell to $88.62, lito any lawful action taken by an indie 
12 shipbuilding companies fall in two di- | 900 to $3,710 ass ' <s fifteenth consecutive weekly gain, bringing the change did a weekly volume amounting to tesa Dhkth the weck halis Balen téieened Tl sida itch se aes yo 
visions. Some bids were submitted on one to $3,775,000 each for four; alternate, index figure to the highest level since June, $110,559,000, the largest turnover since the Pps = ™ . = helena cEOuee carrier or by carriers jointly which 
fixeri price basis and others subject to | $4.175,000 to $3,670,000 1931, when the monthly average was 70. Cur- week ended March 22, 1930, when the trans- to 42,335,000 shares, from 30,186,000. Volume |} does not result from any authority con- 
T . vk , ace ” | . s > . . an 2 . . ‘ ferre vy ft title 1 . 
adjustment on a definite basis for changes United Dry Docks, Inc.—Class LETAO rent figure compares with average of 60.4 in actions totaled $115,372,000. Data from New of trading was second largest week's total in |f ‘¢”red wd the ulle or Inve the use of 
in lebor and material costs. In this wa! United Dry Docks, Inc., Class I, $4,700,- July, 1932. Data from Irving Fisher Syndicate. York Times. history. Data from New York Times. any age ncy or mechanism which it creates. 
the Navy Department avoided the pos- 000 for one or $4,070,000 each for four + i + “ Pe Section 7/d),” he continued, “is broader 
, : ‘ , “5a alternate. $5 . > in its language than is paragraph ‘b) 
sible evils of a cost-plus contract. Bid | Class II, alternate, $5,000,000 for one to . . "Co © mEC ‘ —— _ a ' _— ' | k ’ 
part ol were accom- $4,350,000 each for four. Class III A, $4,- MORE Bl SINESS EF AILI RES B ANK DEBITS RISE BROKERS LOANS INCRE ASE jf in that it places a mandate upon the Co- 


yrices in some 
k ‘ 
ordinator to provide means for determin- 


270,000 for one to $3,730,000 each for four 


panmled by conditions which might make 


















































them unacceptable Class IV A, alternate 1, $4,500,000 = $3,- | f} 220 Foc 140 = yn 5 and —— cag 
. . 960,000; alternate 2, $4,630,000 to $4,000,- | on employes by reason of transfer o 

Lowest Bids Received '000; alternate 3, $4,600,000 to $4,050,000; | f| '®° RAS on ‘28 | work from one locality to another ‘in car- 
On Two Types of Craft alternate 4, $4,790,000 to $4,170,000; alter- 140 PY adh Pa = oo L jj Tying out the purposes of this title.’ 

. A - ; | = a ‘ - a 100 “The pt os. X ggg ’ 

The opening of the bids took place| nate 5, $5,050,000 to $4,420,000. ¥ he purposes of the title are shown 
July 26 in the presence of Secretary of | pESTROYERS, 1,500 TON: 100 \ pa 80 £ Z jg in section 4 thereof to be, among other 
the Navy Swanson, Admiral William H Bath Iron Works Corporation, $3,.984,- things, the avoidance by the carriers of 
Stancley, Chief of Naval Operations: | 900 for one to $3,513,000 each for three; 60 aeons 60 | <errocama — of services and 
Rear Admiral Orin G. Murfin, Judge Ad- , ate. $3.796.000 to $3.316.000 | A i RE | | acilities, of whatsoever nature. and of 
vocate General of the Navy; Rear Ad ge Bong Shipbuilding Corporation, 20 40 FOTa Five Pies sve Fai Fv vO ENTTLETTY FU TTL EVEN CPeT ETT | other wastes and preventable expense 
miral S. M. Robinson, Chief of the Bu- | ¢4 992.900 for one to $3,488,000 each for | USINESS failures rose to 366 for week [Ets to individual accounts as reported | ROKERS' loans on the New York Stock E daimiy = the voluntary action of the 
reat: of Engineering; Rear Admiral E. S.! three; alternate, $3,901,000 to $3,170,000. ended July 20, against 343 for the week to the Federal Reserve Board by banks in Exchange showed increase for the week ot we pian nere under nc gs had for 
Land, Chie: of the Bureau of Construc- Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- before and 636 in same week a year ago. Since leadi hee 2 ali ded July 19 w $12,000,000, to the figure of $967,000,000, be- its purpose the avoidance of preventable 
tion and Repair; and a number of other | nany, $4,374,000 for one to $3,776,000 each the first of the year there have been 153,808 eacing cities for wee heise e “ig 7 were cause of the unusual activity on the market (J ©*PEMSe. Which arose out of unnecessary 
high. naval officials, as well as shipbuild- | fo,’ three; alternate, $3,820,000 to $3,- failures, a decline of 28.9 per cent from total 6 per cent above preceding week's total and tempered by the restriction | imposed by the duplication of facilities 
ers and interested spectators. 860,000 of 19,414 defaults for the comparative period 29 per cent above total of the corresponding falling prices. Statistics from Federal Re- | Contention of Carriers 

The Newport News Shipbuilding &| Gui Industries. $3.500,000 for one to in 1932. Data from Dun & Bradstreet. week last year. serve Board. “The carriers contend that the pro- 


Dry eed Company yen or 33.169.000 cach for three; alternate, $3,- ——_+—— es pmaene lf visiuns of paragraph d of section 7 are 
two aircraft carriers with an offer Of $24,- | 399 qu to $2.875.000 TOE . ‘ 14” . 7 hl aw . Dw oC TE hy . . . a expiessl i tc t Ie 3 Bs 
700,000 for one and $23,000,000 each for |*'vU0 10 $2870.00 |e. alternate bid, | RESERVE LOANS INCREASE rIME MONEY EASIER MONEY IN CIRCULATION i ceine ent Go aeons af Gaeta en 
two. The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpo- $3.789.937 for one and $3,498,000 each for | at the language of section 5 with was 










































































ration was low bidder on a heavy cruiser |two; no bid on firm basis 120, 'so to the regional coordinating com- 
with $11,720,000. The New York Shipbuild- New Yors Shipbuilding Company, $4,- 100 100 nittees and other provisions of the title 
ing Company was low bidder for the light 959.96 for one and $3.825.000 each tor a We clearly indicate that its purposes are to 
cruisers with a bid of $12,251,000 for one two: alternate bids for one, $3,900,000 ao} 50 be carried out by use of the procedural 
_ yap — = = The a and $3,650,000 WRentn er ace | naciuimery set up by the title, hich was 
bidders, it was stated, will not necessarily >usev & Jones, $5.847.000 for one: | a ° i not used here 
obtain the contract: ats aa, ‘3 898,000 ; I] O° SANTFEB NnRTAPR.TMAy GUNTUUL, TAUGISEPTOCNOVIDEC. cr my her been the intention to limit 
wae of the bids opened on July ae ory ey $4 ye wed 3. JrEDERAL Reserve Board's statement cover- MONEY for loan on short-term conditions ~ LIGHT loss was noted in money in circula- jf the application ot paragraph d in this 
HEAVY CRUISER: no age Hm Hang four; alternate, $9, ing member banks in 90 Jeading cities on , appeared in more abundance during the re tion for the week, which indicates that more based a ih ason appears wny Congress 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, ih agg ae er hn oe July 19 showed increases of $22,000,000 in loans week and price fell to almost half what had hidden gold is coming to the surface for in- | pombe not nave employed the same lan- 
$11,720,000, time, before 1937; alternate, for ‘One ere $5.250.000 —— pa cone and investments, $26,000,000 in time deposits, been asked. Funds that had been forced out vestment and deposit in the banks. Data on | guage a 4 found in paragraph (b), viz: 
$10,824,000 ’ , , Boing PO aig _— >| and a decrease of $47,000,000 in net demand of speculative demand swelled the amount money circulation compiled by United States [J P! a vad the authority of this title. 
‘ : ; ' alternate, $4,498,000 and $4,383,000. deposits. available for these loans. Treasury. if The broader wording of paragraph d 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock sUBMARINES: must be given appropriate significance 
Company, $13,800,000, time, before 1937;| Electric Boat Company, Class I, double hoe ohiets Me ete eee «nd i* indicates a broad purpose that the 
alternate, $11,800,000 hull, $3,200,000 for one and $2,820,000 | PINHE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for benefits of economies achieved shall not 
United Dry Docks, Inc., $14,600,000, time. each for ‘wo: alternate, $2.912.000 to $2.- of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of each week is calculated as a percentage of this average Thus. when jf be enjoyed by carriers without compen- 
a ‘a) $12,000,000 and 566,(000. Ciass i, single hull, $3,180,000 | Commerce. To simplify comparison between business indicators and to the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the sating employes justly for special expense 
"New York Shipbuilding Company, $12,- 9 A Seiad Go teen Guan compare statistical series which are expressed we different units, the re 1923-1925, it is expressed as an inder number of more than 100, | cueaies te dea _ a ae 
100,000, time not defignated; alternate, | IIT, builders’ design, $3,150,000 for one and Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers, using if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. | ey ae a 
$11,050,000 $2.770.000 each for two; alternate, $2,- for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for Latest data plotted on the chart are jor the week ended July 22, where | What Employes May Claim 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS: 866.000 to $ 1,000. the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- available. “Paragraph d of section 7 imposes 
Bethelehem Shipbuilding Corporation Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Deck Com- spon Ss Senco z mancate t© prte 
$26,140,000 for one, $24,185,000 each for pany. Class I, $2,931,000 for one and eet CK’ Meals whereby the expenses and 
two; time for one, 36 months; second, 40 $2,906,000 each for two week of 36 hours than the employe was lumber much stronger; foreign trade for se matty mae Se Seeeeres ie alee tee 
S *™, stances as are here involved may be de- 


: receiving for the same class of work for C “ | I t / | 1 five months shows a gain in imports and ‘ ; 
gs ; : >» «6 d . \ ‘ : 1 Imports and termined. When — tl acts ve be 

E _ F or ~ i} a 40-hour week priod to July 1, 1933 ommer ce anc n us I y L yroac Small drop in exports as compared with ve ! i ste we ; ts Aa . been 
COD 4 OF AIR COME T I ION For the time being, the code forbids the . the corresponding period last veai itt ? the * — poe ‘“ ny bso oe 
extension of existing shipbuilding facili- iE ee Abandonment of 3 ahi a furtt r mandate to fix the just 


of the gold standa: mpensation to the employes for suci 























ry a aS, § ssue \ : vas c ste ys 4] Trea . . ’ . . Wot sxnerted ¢ } } 

k OR SHIPBUILDING INDUS I RY Lies. 22 sue which was contested by some | ‘Trends Reported by American Foreign Representatives | F*‘0mia is expected to place the country expenses and property losses and require 
representatives of the industry at the! 4 ce = ° in a better competitive position with re- the ; to pay the same ‘ 
hearings : to the Department of Commerce gard to Scandinavian countries The expenses impose d upon the trans- 

The code, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Ad- The practical success of the Czechoslo- ‘err2d emy.oyes by reason of the transfer 


Sione r » Preside : ‘e ~ Afte ids Vere ministrator of the Recovery Act, declared 2 eae st : ; 
Signe d by the Preside nt a Few Hours After Bids Were 7 World trade conditions are reviewed by;tinues to decline steadily, and it is re- ‘** internal employment loan (about nine- are e of proof, and should present 


; in a report to President Roosevelt, was te . hes , - h 

y “LI: r ¢ : “par _ P 4 , lili , ‘orkmen | lenths subscribed) is expected t 1ake no f deter ati > de- 

Let for Building of 21 Naval Vessels presented to the Recovery Administration the De partment of Commerce in a sum- ported officially that 1,800,000 workmen pease a reduet SG Se wate | HO Cineeee oe determination The de 
mary of reports sent by radio and cable | have been reemployed since the beginning ?° . tuction of nearly 200.000 in termination of property losses is not so 













































































by “duly qualified and authorized repre- un ail 7 
sentatives of the industry, complying with hy representatives abroad. The summary of the year. unemployment simple The railroads may not be re- 
_— . a oie . — — . er ehere shin. patriot es , Ait f S$? > 9 jual 1 -ontiniun _ welt uired t mpensate ] . » Innes 
A few hours after contract bids for the commercial construction in private ship- the statutory requirements, as represent- follows: Hesitation and nervousness continue in | The wcichapabeger but continuous upward Gwinn or a nsate é; mpoyes fo losses 
construction of 21 fighting craft were | yards, it sets up a maximum work week jng g0 per cent of the capacity of the in- Gradual improvement in Germany is be- Belgian business circles, and the expecta- peg te ean of Ganadian business continues pee , 7 normal Gepreciation in the value 
opened July 26 by Navy officials, President of 36 hours, but authorizes 40 hours @ 4 dustry. ing maintained through better domestic | tion of even lower dollar levels has caused “*S pe penne pai the continued strengthen- re pel Page —— vet Ragheed oro 7 
Roosevelt signed the code of fair competi- week in emergencies, provided no work- Labor Declared Highly Paid conditions, although export sales are in-'a restriction instead of the anticipated ing pe oe and import trade; the short- |" Ae a ee gpg ae 
tion for the shipbuilding and ship-repair- | man a employed “in excess of an avers In his report to the President, Gen creasingly sluggish; unemployment con- stimualtion in purchases from the United ®8© Of the w heat yield is expected to have °* e act of the carriers in causing the 
ing industry. providing for shorter hours of 36 hours a week based upon a six- Johnson pointed out that tae tiilnteg: ts iin er . States beth favorable and unfavorable reaction nsiet 
. ‘ ad O é e industry 1s = — mean he lat ° tm + 
and higher wages month period : he latter owing to the necessity for carrv- 
- © , characterized by a gre: -reapac l 9 y “he “x the em- Busienss remains unsatisfactory i Ne | ane ¢ hog. 
The code is in most respects identical It exempts, however, from these limi- t 1 by great overcapacity of turing industries. The index of the em “a S unsalisfactor} in t ¢ ing over farmers whose crop ‘s short: em- 
“a - : , physical facilities which are a heritage of ployment in the industry in 1933 is about Ivish Free State, with foreign trade de- nlovment dur 1 howed ti | | 
with the one submitted by the industry tations for a period of six months those the World Wat Labor in this industrv. 47 t of that 1929. while tl pressed ; coyment during Ji showed the largest | 
; ! i abor i S S pr ce é 929, while > pay- | Press xp in th 
and upon which hearings were held in employes of the shipbuilding industry en- he said, can be characterized a: 7 ehly 1 al i “4 = cc "ie e ijevne: ‘ =e y CX} ansion in three vears 
Washington July 19. 20 and 21, and rep- gaged in designing, engineering, and i oh yo Pes Be Bhs, —— oe as hig aly ro a is about 29.5 per cent of that An acceleration of the improving trend The improvement in thi Philippines | . 
resents concessions both on the part of mild loft and order departments “and a oa ee a is reported from Finland, with sales of which began about June 1. is broadening 
} E : 
the industry and representatives of labor such others as are necessary for the prep- With all export markets holding firm Y 
from their original requests aration of plans and ordering of mate- C li : f T ° D | D q} ° + ‘ ° 
. ° 5 ae N “1 « a , « yl N rT » ~ 1 k . . d El } 
It is estimated by the representatives rials to start work on new ship construc- Ondition oO reasury ay rv av as Ss 10WHh In onde nsec orm DIVIDEND NOTICE an ectric 
- 5 : . . . ° | 
of the shipbuilding industry. the Recovery tion,” but in no event permits their work- ee a _ oe, | 
i € reve ¢ , > y rcess = ¢ seek: eceipts 
a yee tree reve als that with the new — excess « % hours a week. Internal-re venue receipts July 21 July 24 July 25 July 26 — | Compan 
naval shipbuilding program and working Minimum wage rates are established by Easotne tAX oe ees. $561,109.52 $498,679.31 $333,098.19 $804,316.09 | y 
under the restrictions of hours of employ- | the code at 45 cents an hour in the North Pron so gig ole shag oe lotr non: 3.148,002.97 4.653,335.57 2,314,034.78 2,177,038.53 ° | 
ac ~ rocess z té c & 1 pro s 5.68 22.7 7 4 7 7 j 
ment contained in the code, total employ- and 35 cents in the South, this differential Customs rec eipts ; ’ F 7 ear cos m4 1 Patt 09 ateaen Me oan aan 
ment in the industry will be iners ased ma- having been decided upon as fair because Miscellanec us receipts 2s 1,739.07 1.016,887.71 444,446 01 283,777.13 "88.619 05 CoMMON DiviIDEND 
terially above the highest levels of em- of the difference in prevailing living stand- , : = receipts Gveese asi - ass 39 329,911 4 325,156.01 183,389.19 531,954.02 No. 94 
. % cliente } - a PEA : % ae © L C GODS FOCCIPES ... cccccccccecccce i 10.00 240.00 33.300-00 80.262'700.00 ) 
ployment in the industry which have been ards in the two sections of the country. Balances previous day .........sesscee, 838.644,205.74 843.196.064.76 839,466,963.55 837.082,506.75 826.7 5,157,356.64 A a ly div 
sd . . 7 5 26.748,459.48 845,157,356.64 \ quarterly dividend of > cent | 
reached since the war, raising the employ- No Extension of Facilities " neblaiiaictcae eth : west wuieicietioaien esse : oat He towrerly Givigend oF forty. cents 
ment from its present levels of about 15.- a tides 0 a Total , eces 84 1.543.993 .3¢ 849 630,706.59 843.856.136.93 844.506.944 31 830,425,433.94 929.745,289.96 (40¢) per share has been declared 
000 men to approximately 60.000 ode provides that the amount ot -—* Ex endi ires =e es. Riles on the outstanding common stock of | 
difference existing prior to July 1, 1935, epartmen 1.450.99 $1.471.182.65 $902,433.20 $1.161,703.97 $1,767,168.69 Co n ble Sept rl | 
Maxi H a I " E Gar euiiiic date 0s; Aa) 02 on'134.3 208 990 86 61.7 7 168.69 mpany, payable September 1, | 
Maximum Hours of Work between the wage rates paid various ‘aps Sa - ‘ aS eee TE 1 pee aes 1s o see tal.17 to stockholders of record at 
Becoming effective at once, the code es- classes of employes receiving more than Emergenev experditure 4150°°19 5¢ 87 4 a8 078 2.240.015.44 i dame Gf tunes Wasa 
. living mo! han 19 2.560.957 .64 646.073.06 19.469 bein us — 61 Broad N York Ci 
tablishes a maximum work week of 32 the established minimum wage shall not. T “at gh ib = 44.651 50 91,463.67 2.033. 488.91 933. Checks will be maile SSS, WON TS ity 
: . 2 ~Ublic debt expenditures ) 2 986 036 0 , oe ae . 
hours for labor engaged in the building of be decreased. In no event, it states, shall BUPIC debt expendit db pepbede : f+ pe ft eh yy vs 748 450 a , The Borden Company 
warships both in the Government yards, any employer pay a worker a wage rate ; . eae a EN See 8 posit . = > ages E. L. Noetze1, Treasurer 
or by privately owned companies. For’ which will yield a less wage for a work- Tota ° “° 844.543 .993 36 849,630,706.59 843,856, 136.93 844,506,944.31 830,425,433.94 929,745,289.96 
| = a “ a 
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Smaller Real Ttsie Issues Exempt 


From Provisions of Securities Law 


First Securities to Be Registered Under the 
Act of 1933 Now on Sale: Total Reg- 
istrations Now 123 Millions 


The first securities to be registered and 
given publicity under the Securities Act 
of 1933 went on sale July 27. 

Federal Trade Commission records show 
that 57 issues had been registered with 
the Commission on July 7, the first day 
of the Act's effectiveness, and had com- 
pleted the 20-day period of investigation 


by July 27. With the approval of the 
Commission they were then eligible for 
Sale. 

Altogether about 100 different issues 
have been registered with the Commis- 


sion Their aggregate value is estimatea 


at about $123,000,000. 


Some questions concerning the applica- 


tion of the Securities Act are still un- 
settled although securities registered 
under it have begun to be sold. One of 


the questions, however, was answered 


during the week 


Exemption of Some 
Real Estate Issues 

The Commission exempted from _ the 
Act notes or bonds directly secured by 
first mortgage or deed of trust on a con- 
tiguous plot of real estate or on a lease- 
hold which is for other than oil, gas or 
mining. Registration of these securities 
was not considered necessary in the pub- 
lic interest because of their small volume 
and limited markets. 

The exemptions are made under au- 
thority of section 3‘b) of the Securities 
Act providing that the Commission may 
add any class of securities to those ex- 
empted by the act if it finds that en- 
forcement of the act with respect to such 
securities is not necessary in the public 
interest and for protection of investors 

Two classes of such securities are desig- 
nated as follows 

First, there is the transaction where the 
entire mortgage or deed of trust is trans- 
ferred with the entire amount of notes o1 
bonds to a single purchaser at a single 
Sale. 

Second, there is the transaction where 
the notes or bonds secured by the mort- 
gage or deed of trust are transferred to 
more than one person in more than one 
sale, the number of notes or bonds so se- 
cured not to exceed 25 

Various conditions and requirements re- 
garding transactions in either class are 
stated specifically in the Commission's rul- 
ing, full text of which is as follows 
Conditions Prescribed 
By the Commission 

“The Federal Trade Commission in pur- 
suance of the authority conferred upon it 
by the Securities Act of 1933, finding that 
the enforcement of th eact with respect 
to the following securities does not appear 
to be necessary in the public interest and 
for the protection of investors by reason 
of the small amoun involved and the lim- 
ited character of the public offering, ex- 
empts the following securities from the 
requirement for registration when offered, 
sold, extended, renewed, or exchanged to 
the public under the conditions herein de- 
scribed. 

“(1) Notes or bonds directly secured by 
first mortgage ‘or deed of trust) on a con- 
tiguous plot of real estate, or a leasehold 
(other than oil, gas or mit.ing leasehold) 
when the entire mortgage ‘or deed of 
trust) is transferred together with the en- 
tire amount of notes or bonds to a single 
purchaser at a single sale, if 


“(a) Neither the face value nor the of- 
fering price of such notes or bonds ex- 
ceeds ' $100,000; 

“(b) If the commissions, discounts, 


brokerage charges, and all other expenses 
to the borrower for procuring the loan do 
not exceed a total of 5 percentum of the 
face value of the loan; 


“(c) If, in the case of a construction 
mortgage, the notes or bonds are plainly 
stamped or inscribed with a statement 


that the security underlying them is of 
th nature of a constriction mortgage, sub- 
ject to prior mechanics’, materialmens’ 
and similar liens ‘the character of such 
similar liens being specifically described): 
and 

“(d) The aggregate face value of such 
notes or bonds (‘not including interest 
rates or coupons) secured by such mort- 
gages (or deed of trust) does not exceed 
65 percentum of the fair market value of 
the real property or leasehold on the date 
of the issue or such securities 

2. Notes or bonds directly secured by 
first mortgage ‘or deed of trust) on a 
continguous plot of real estate or a lease- 
hold (other than oil, gas, or mining lease- 
hold) if 

(a) neither the face value nor the of- 
fering price of such notes or bonds ex- 
ceeds $60,000; 

(b>) if the real estate is not further 
removed from the residence or place of 


business of the purchaser of the notes 
than one hundred and fifty miles: 
(c) if the entire number of notes o1 


bonds secured by the mortgage or deed 
of trust is not in excess of twenty-five: 

(d) if the commiissions, discounts. 
brokerage charges and all other expenses 
to the borrower for procuring the loan 
do not exceed a total of five percentum of 
the face value of the loan; 

‘e) if in the case of a construction 
mortgage the notes or bonds are plainly 
Stamped with a statement that the 
curity underlying them is of the nature 
of a construction mortgage, subject to 
prior mechanics’, materialmens’ and 
similar liens ‘the character of such 
similar liens being specifically described 

‘) if the aggregate face value of such 
hotes or bonds ‘not including interest 
notes or coupons) secured by such mort- 
Bage ‘or deed of trust) does not exceed 
65 percentum of the fair market value 
of the real property or leasehold on the 
date of the issue of such securities: 


se- 


Provisions Outlined 
For Written Statements 

"ys: 2° the person offering such notes or 
bonds to the' public is not controlled by 
or pecuniarily interested in, by way of 
stock ownership or otherwise, the trustee 
(or person performing similar functions) 
under the mortgage ‘or deed of trust), 
and such trustee or other person is not 
Similarly controlled by or pecuniarily in- 
terested in the person offering such notes 
to the public; and 

(h) if the person offering the notes or 
bonds to the public shall at the time of 
their sale give the purchasers a written 
Statement briefly setting forth, and shall 
in all prospectuses dealing with such notes 
or bonds, briefly set forth 

(1) the person or persons who have ex- 
amined the title to the underlying prop- 
erty; (2) the total amount of the notes 





i 


or bonds authorized under the terms of 
the mortgage ‘or deed of trust); (3) the 


assessed value of the underlying property 
as of the time of the of such notes 
or bonds and the value for which it was 
appraised in connection with the mort- 


Sait 


gage ‘or deed of trust) under Which such | 


notes or bonds are issued: 


gate taxes assessed against the under- 
lying property for the year prior to the 
time of the sale of such notes or bonds, 


together with a statement of any special 
assessments that may have been made 
against such property but remain unpaid; 
5) the rights of the noteholder or bond- 
holder upon default in payment of the 
interest or any amortization payment; 
(6) a description of the underlying prop- 
erty, identifying it and stating the pur- 
poses for which it is to be used; the 
amount of insurance outstanding upon 
the underlying property, its character and 
the obligations of the mortgagor to main- 


tain the insurance; (8) the nature of the 
amortization provisions, if any: and (9) 
the amount of commissions received or 
to be received by the person controlled 
or affiliated with him, for effecting such 
sale, extension, renewal, or exchange 
Neither of the above exemptions shall 
apply to any such note or bond where 


the payment of the principal or interest | CAN ADIAN 
person | 
guarantor | 


thereof is 
other than 


guaranteed by some 
issuer, unless such 
shall have filed a registration statement 
in the form prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, and prospectus based upon such 
registration statement is furnished to the 
purchaser at the time of sale 


a 


The security issues registered with the 
commission during the week were 
July 22 
ADMINISTERED FUND, INC., Jersey City 
(2-83-1) an investment trust of the 


management type, organized under the 





laws of Delaware, “to obtain for the 
small investor, through a group d 
the services of Young & Ottley, Inc., an 
independent investment counsel whose 
services would not otherwise be avail- 
able to such investors individually on 
account of the minimum charge.” The 


amount of the offering is 750,000 shares 
A fee of $750 is paid the Commission 
indicating the total aggregate amount 
of the issue as not to exceed $7,500,000 
Among the officers are: Robert Strange 


(4) the agegre-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


New York, president, and Stafford B 
Mantz, New York, secretary Under- | 
writers are: Corporate Administration 
Inc., N. Y 


AMERICAN GOLD MINES CONSOLIDA- 
TION, INC., New York (2-81-1) a min- 
ing company with holdings in Mexico; 
paying a fee of $60 to the Commission 


indicating an issue of securities not to 
exceed a total aggregate amount of 
$600,000. Officers are Dr. Daniel Grant 
Chihuahua, Mex., president, and T. S& 
Miles, Omaha, Nebr., secretary. There 
are no underwriters. Proceeds of the 


issue are to be devoted to development 
work and furnishing of equipment 


ARCADE SECURITIES COROPORA- 
TION, SODUS, N. Y. (2-80-1) engaged 
in the purchase and sale for invest- 
ment or profit of securities, stocks 
bonds. notes and other evidences of in- 
debtedness The securities are to be 
offered to supply funds for the general 
purposes of the organization. The prin- 
cipal investments are being made in 


notes and bonds of L Power Cor- 








poration. A fee of $25 is paid the Com- 
mission, indicating a tota! proceeds of 
the issue not to exceed $250,000. Offi- 
cers are Ralph Sheldon, Lyons, New 
York, president; G. Arthur Smith 
Sodus, N. Y., secretary, and Willard 
Richardson, Sodus, N j treasure! 
There are no underwriters. No person 
owns more than 10 per cent of any) 
class of stock 


COLUMBIA CARBURETOR CO., 1104 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C 
(2-85-1), registering a common stock is- 
sue Of 375 shares which has been sold and 
is being sold at private sale. “No ad- 
vertising or published sales propaganda 


will be employed.” No underwriters are 
listed. The company paid the Commis- 
sion a fee of $25, indicating a total ag- 
gregate proceeds not to exceed $250,000 
Officers are Ira T. Swartz, Washing- 
ton. president; Ernest W. Bradford 


Washington, vice - president - treasure) 
and Olive M. Keys, Washington, secre- 
tary 
ELECTRO-INHALER CO., INC., 917 15th 
Street N W., Washington Ba © 
(2-84-1), registering a common stock 
of 5,000 shares proposed to be of- 
fered to the public Aug. 7, 1933. The 
company is engaged in manufacture and 
sale of electric medicament vaporizo1 
with attachments for medical use. Fer 
paid the Commission $25, indicating a 
total aggregate proceeds not to exceed 
$250,000. No underwriters listed. Offi- 
are: J. J. Borden, Washington 
president; B. M. Stinson, Washington 
vice president, and F. M. McCann 
retary-treasure! 
INTERNATIONAL GUARANTY THRIF1 
SYNDICATE, DENVER, (2-92-1), en- 
gaged in issuing and selling investment 


sue 


cer 


sec- 


trust units, installment thrift bonds and 
fully paid 6 per cent and 7 per cent 
coupon bonds. A fee of $100 is paid the 
Commission, indicating a total aggre- 
gate proceeds not to exceed $1,000,000 
Officers are: F. M. Zimmers, Denve1 
president Henry Gleed Jr., Denve1 


vice president; A. H. Trone, Denver, 
retary-treasurer, and Irene Zimmers 
Denver, secretary. No under- 
writers are listed. 

LONDON OPTION GOLD MINING CO.. 
Denver (2-89-1) engaged in the mining 

gold ore and dealing in “Gold Ore 
Production Certificates” of face valu 
in the aggregate amount of $60,000 
Also, 600,000 shares of its treasury stock 
as bonus stock in conjunction with thc 
gold ore production certificates will be 
offered Fee paid the Commission is 
$25 Among Officers of the company 
are: Dr. E. H. Johnson, Peabody, Kans.. 
president; Joseph T. West, Manhattan 
Kans., secretary-treasurer. S. F. Bal- 
lentine and R. E. Plumbe, both of Den- 
ver, “are the only ones that stand in 
such relationship as might be defined 
underwriters.” 

TRAFILATOR CORPORATION, Staun- 
ton. Va. (2-78-1) engaged in manufac- 
ture and sale of “vehicle actuated sig- 
nal devices for street and highway trat- 
fic.” Offering a common stock issue of 
$75,000; paying a fee to the Commission 
of $25. The date of the proposed pub- 
lic offering Aug. 8, 1933. The issue 
is to provide necessary working capital | 


sec- 





assistant 





1S 





for the manufacture and sale of the 
device and to expand the companys 
field of activity. Officers are: Abe Mar- 
tin, Hagerstown, Md., president; W. W.| 
Bailey, Washington, D. C., vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; C. A Crowell, | 
Staunton, secretary; H. B. Miller,! 
Staunton, general manager, and H. E 

Baylor, Staunton, cashier. Underwrit- 
ers are W. L. Thomas & Co., Inc., New 

York 

TRUSTEE STANDARD SHARES, New 

York (2-91-1) issuing “Standard Trust 
Foundations, a Monthly Investment 

Plan,” with total aggregate proceeds not 

to exceed $250,000. Fee paid to the 

Commission, $25 Edwin S. Dwelly 

New York, is president, and Harrison 
H. Pearce, New York, secretary-treas- 








Underwriters are Standard Foun- 
America, Inc., New York. 


urer 


dations of 


| WASHINGTON INDUSTRIAL LOAN CO., 


1407 K Street. N. W., Washington, D. C 
(2-79-1) issuing capital stock in the 
amount of $100,000, paying minimum 
fee to the Commission of $25. The com- 


a 





pany is engaged in small loan and in- 
dustrial lending. A. S. Maddox, Wash- 
ington, is chairman of the board; Harry 
J. Donoghue, Washington, president, 
and C. M. Eisel, Washington, secretary- 
treasurer Underwriters are Southeast- 
ern Investment Co., Washington 


WOLVERINE CONSOLIDATED SYNDI- 






















CATE, Laramie, Wyo. (2-82-1) issuing 
trust shares in e amount of $100,000; 
paying the Commission a fee of $25.00 
The company is to “prospec develop 
and mine for precious metals, especi- 
ally gold and p num The date of 
the proposed public offeri s Au 1 
1933 William S. Sega Ohio 
president W. P. Je Dayton, 
Ohio, vice president; J Day- 
ton secretary -treasure under- 
writers are ed 
July 25 
RESERVE MINES, LTD., 
Toronto, Car and Washington, D. C 
2-95-1), United Staj agent Paul V 
Rogers, Wasningto! ine company op- 
erates gold mit operty in McVittie 
Township, Di Temiskaming. On- 
tarlo, and was rporated to operate 
adjoining mi propertic owned by 
Proprietary Min Ltd., and Crown Re- 
serve Consolidated Mi Ltd. The stock 
to be authorized under this regi ation 
includes 3,000,000 shares of common cap- 
tal, 100,000 of which will be issued at 
par vaiue of $1 Amount of total ag- 
gregate proceed not to exceed $250,- 
000. Fee paid the Commission is $25 
Date of offering, April 25, 1933. E. Gra- 
ham Joy, Toronto, is president, and R 
M. Willes Chitty, Toront secretary- 
treasure! Underwriters are MacKay & 
MacKay, Toronto 
i; CENTURY SHARES TRUST, Boston, (2- 
96-1), incorporated in Massachusetts, a 
Massachusetis trust, offering 6,267 par- 
ticipating shares ‘without par value) “or 
such par thereof as will realize at the 
Offering price not exceeding $250.000.’ 
Fee paid the Commission is $25. The 
date of offering is continuous on or afte: 
effective d ri ition Trustees 
of the organiza are Charles Fran- 
cis Adams 3oston; Prescott S. Bush 
New York; Charles P. Curtis Jr., Louis | 
Curtis, Robert H. Gardner and Donald | 
C. Watson, Boston, and William H 
Davies, Boston, secretary. Underwriters | 
are: Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co 
Boston 


CORPORATE 


tEPULBLIC 


NATIONAL 


LEADERS OF AMERICA, 


INC., New York, (2-88-1), registering 
“Corporate Leaders Trust Certificates,” 
a savings and investment plan The | 
company is incorporated in New York 
State. The fee paid the Commission is 
$25, indicating the total aggregate esti- 
mated proceeds as not to exceed $250,- 
000 Officers of the company are 

Stephen J. Leonard, New York; Earl 


Ward, Crestwood, N. Y., and D. D. Jack- 


son Jr., Bronxville, N. Y 

INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, INC., Jersey 
City, (2-90-1), incorporated in New Jer- | 
sey, offering 200.000 shares of prefe rred | 
stock, no par value, first ug The | 
company is engaged in publishing tech- 
nical books on Diesel engineering. The | 
date of the proposed offer is Aug. 15, | 
1933. A fee of $25 is paid the Commis- | 
ion, indicating the total aggregate pro- | 
ceeds as not to exceed $250,000. No un- 
derwriters are listed. Julius Rosbloom, | 
Jersey City, is preside Ernest H. Cad- 
mu Bloomfiele N. J., vice president 
and Malcolm L. Gaddis. Jersey Ci sec- 
retary 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC.,, 





Philadelphia, ‘2-86-1), engaged in the is- 

suance and sale of “Keystone Custodian 
Funds,” the general purpose of which is 
to create a series of funds each consist- 
ing Of a particuJar type of security such 
as high-grade bonds or low-price com- 
mon stock A fee of $25 is paid the 
Commission, indicating the total aggre- 

gate amount of the issue as not to ex- 

ceed $250,000. John B. Stetson Jr., El- 

kins Park, Pa presiden Daniel S. | 
Blackman, Pittman, N. J., vice presi- 
dent, and William J. Rourke, Drexel 

Hill, Pa., secretary and treasuret Un- 

derwriter are Sietson & Blackman 

members of the New York Stock Ex- 

change, Philadelphia 


MUTUAL AMERICAN SECURITIES 


TRUST, Jersey City 
chusetts common law t 
993 shares of beneficial interest totaling 

Fee paid the Commission, / 


$883 936.08 
$88.39. Date of the offering is unlimited 


2-97-1 Massa- 


| 
ng 42,- 


a 


ist, offer 

















No underwriters are listed. Officers are 

Alfred Haves, Greenwich, Conn., trustee: 
A. W. Smith, Longn w, Mass., trus- 
tee tay Vance, Maplewood, N. J., trus- | 
tee and chairman Kellogg Franklin, 
Maplewood, N. J., secreiary, and Edward 
Groth, Jersey City, N. J., assistant sec- 
retar\ 

MUTUAL MORTGAGE COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO, INC., Chicago, (2-98-1), a| 
Delaware corporation, offering $1,000,000 | 
preferred and $50.000 common stock 
proceeds to be devoted to the sale of 
real estate and Government securities 
Fee paid the Commi is $105. The 
effective date of the registratior ex- 
pected to be the date of offering. No 
inderwriters are listed Officers are 
Wilham G. Lx } ] 
president; Portex 
vice president 





Secretary 
Chicago 


and 
treasurer. 
INVESTORS 


FUND, 
2-94-1) a Delaware corpora- 


INC., 
New York 
tion, issuing 

stock and unit 
such stock; amount 


common and _ preferred 
certificates representing | 
oi offering, $1,000,- 
000 market value; fee paid the Com-! 
mission, $100. Issue will be offered be- 
ginning with effective date of registra- 


tion. Principal underwriters are W. R.| 
Bull & Co., Inc., New York. William R. | 
Bull, Pelham Manor, N. Y., is presi- 


dent; Hasseltine C. Ray, New York, vice 
president and secretary, and Allen H. 
Clarke, Summit, N. J., treasurer. 

ASSOCIATED DEALERS, 


INC., New York (2-93-1) a New York 
State corporation, issuing shares ina 
“fixed trust.” comprising stocks of 12 





New York City banks, covering an es-| 
timated future issue in the amount of 
$1,500,000. Fee paid the Commission is 
$150. The issue is now being offered 


and distributed to the public. The 
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company is quilified to do business in |) ° 
California, Colorado, Maine, New York, |} 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and C O M Pp A R | S N U | iJ 
Washington. Gilbert Eliott, New York 
is president; E. Allen Reinhardt, New 
York, vice president and assistant treas- . 
urer, and’ Prederick A. Moller, New As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, July 28 
York, vice president, secretary and = —————————————— 
treasure: 1933 1932 1931 930 | 1929 
July 27 = July 22 July 15. July 8 | July 23 | July 25 | July 26 | July 2 
SUPER-CORP d NS . : . _ . _ > 
Ph gy ee oe eee COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 
cn iy gon on Aga trata Pe te Copper, electrolytic, New York..........4 dollars, per Ib 0.088 0.087 0.079 0.050 0.076 0.108 0.178 
and 2-100-1) covering two different Cotton, middling, spot, New York......... “ so ¢« 101 116 103 059 .090 128 .187 
series of trust shares, the number of Food index (Bradstreet’s)..........e.e-s+. 3 2.08 2.03 1.96 1.73 2.19 2.67 3.36 | 
Shares which may be issued not being Iron and steel composite.................dollars, per ton 30.02 30.13 29.67 29.46 30.98 33.14 36.68 | 
limited by the trust agreement or other- Wheat. No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.).....dollars, per bushel 1.06 1.02 98 44 45 81 1.29 
wise. New trust shares, according to FINANCE 
the co y. ar k ‘reated from Banking: 
oo Se onal a securl- Debits, New York City....... millions of dollars. . 4,269 3.993 4,022 2,879 4.499 6,056 10.721 
ties and cash constitutin 1 unit of Debits, outside New York City........ ° 3.341 3.140 3,301 2 883 3.981 5,045 6 
"$e % : — si Federal reserve banks— 
trust property Reserve bank credit, total.......... 2 a : 2.197 2.201 2,206 2.438 942 946 1,329 
The company reports that for each REC a ni e oa ‘ 10 13 23 52 67 151 69 
issue “the number of shares of the se- Bills discounted feta 6 * y: 1 163 168 182 538 182 191 1,064 
curities registered hereby propgsed to U. S. Government securities...... 2.017 >007 1.995 836 678 576 146 
be offered to the public is unlimited Federal rese es pertans member banks ; i inet am 
The depositor does not at this time pro- Deposits, net demand..... Geacee 7 . 10.662 0.709 0,642 22 
pose to create and issue to the sunaie Deposits. time .-....ssessseeeeceree * va 4.547 4,521 4,492 4.484 
A aiid , ‘ F Investments, total ...........sceces 6.09 8.082 8,156 6.711 | wocce ° 
Sow tenet Shes. She present Same U S. Government securities ° " 5,140 5.126 5,203 BME | saceNue 
of the depositor consists of purchasing Loans. total ge ee IRENE . . $.654 8.642 8.530 Rt | seeaees 
outstanding trust shares in the open et EO 055006 006044000008 . ne 3.864 3.874 3.311 4.066 
market and reselling the shares so pur- Pe Ee eer ere . = 4.790 4.768 4.719 5,463 
: the depositor cannot es- Interest rates, call — aseeeenase®s per cent 1.0 1.00 1.00 2.00 ey 
at this t imbe1 s Interest rates, time loans hi hes Chee Cae 4( 1.25 85 1.50 5 
shares ee ‘c h Ae . oe Exch e rates, sterling (daily average) dollar 4" 476 457 355 4.84 
shares 1 . wa See See See Failur commercial number 366 343 265 636 469 
Instead NO CORE BONES. we Money in circulation ‘daily average) millions of dollars 651 5.68! 5.746 5.751 4.817 
register herel trust ares in an ag- Security market 
gregate dollar amount of $250,000, with- ” Bond sales. N. ¥ 8S. E thousands of dollers par valu 101 83.900 67,400 44,447 
out attempting to te the number of Bond price 40 corporate issues dollar 88.4 88.08 87.22 95.71 
trust shares.” Stock sales. N. Y S. E thousands of shares 4.335 30,186 29,055 5,108 
rhe company paid fee of $25 to the Stock prices (N. Y Times) dcllars per share 86.62 94.49 94.63 8.¢ 130 90 
Commission in each cast Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics) 1926 100 815 83.4 11.9 35.2 94 7 
the offic of the company Industrials (351) ‘ one 85. $6.6 84.8 35.2 87.0 
“ap ge aes eg pr scat Public utilities (37) ng 99.0 101.0 99.4 54.0 152.6 
arles E, O'Neil, New York, presi- Railroads (33) 1926 * 93. 54.5 54.3 15.7 71.2 
harles A. Mead, New York. vice | pRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
president and secreta and Walter R Production | 
Brill, New York, treasure) Automobiles «Cram’s « ate) number 63.137 58,002 41.915 46,375 58,489 35,142 123,512 | 
July 28 Bituminous coal (daily average) thousands of tons 1,161 1,106 733 1,126 1,347 1,609 
heyy Electric powe1 millions of kiowatt-hours 1,648 1,539 1,434 1,651 1,686 1,723 
AMERICAN GYRO CO., Denver (2-102-1), Petroleum thousands of barrels 2 633 2 596 2.206 2.487 2,489 2,897 | 
a Colorado corporation, engaged in de- Steel ingots . per cent of capacity 5€ 6 54 16 33 58 96 | 
velopment and perfection of mechanical Construction, contract awards (da. av.) thous. of dollars 3.58% 5.122 10.662 13,869 25,776 | 
devices, and acquiring, building and Distribution: } 
anufacturing such devices pertaining Exports— | 
“ presets and ~ } ial sseeeaet ation se iivnnweee RD asandt exes thousands of bushels 137 175 780 15 29 25 14 
: sageetehltenve Bagstdecs Mop : ea ale biel S ee ee ree as “  * 4 3 321 2.553 2,782 3,558 | 
‘ issuing corporate capital stock in the Wheat flour re thousands of barrels 34 35 43 45 244 203 316 | 
amount pf $18,839.53, paying the Com- Freieht-car toadings total . ig one cars 648.206 539,223 501,130 742,481 919,301 1,102,553 
mission a fee of $25 for registration Coal and cok - 119,754 96.632 79,180 117,223 149,017 169, | 
Edgar R. Holmes, De er, is president Morest OTOGUCtE ..... 0. seccecece ae 28.075 21.440 15 4 27,133 41,607 67,793 | 
H. M. Little. Deny secretary-treas- Grain and products a 51.38% 44.940 41,171 52,846 63 627 4,733 | 
urer; no underwriters Livestock 15.537 13.483 14.287 18,310 18,772 24,124 | 
gin Merchandise, fess than carloads 7 170.666 146,331 167,325 212,115 | 230,970 258,039 
COLONIAL BOND & SHARE CORPORA- Ore ; cones 4 23.620 16,358 6,620 35,848 | 60,381 80,678 
TION, Baltimore (2-101-1) a Delaware Miscellaneous .....cecceceeseeeseces " 239,165 200,039 177,003 279,006 354,927 428,777 
corporation, issuing nd distributing Receipts— 
Bond Purchase Contract Certificates Cattle O00 CAWEE cc ccossvevesecscetedess thousands 219 218 211 263 
to be sold at par to investors, paid a TROND. cncccvecsseccquvecesovesecewagdcees *s 330 360 423 490 
> ane key Aten Caiaratanicen  Snaiaae sot ee anes laden te ... thousands ot bales 207 192 184 44 62 30 | 48 
ody fh we Pte Ractargae angen eo pact Wheat. at eit) markets thousands of bushels 11,682 9366 5,488 | 12,023 | 26,200 32,348 29,688 
ng © ae eae © naa . rey proce oes hee Wool, iotal, Boston - ....,. thousands of pounds 28.166 18.107 11,197 5,405 9,832 22,807 | 11,166 
rile el . sn ad ee = a ont Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. | 
timore, secretary-treasure? - — J 
= SS 
































Associated Gas and Electric Corporation 


(e Delaware Corperstion) 


Debentures, due 1973 


(Sabject to $16,000.000 of Senior Obligations as 
defined in the Indenture for these Debentures) 


514% Series, due February 1, 1973 4%% Series, due 
& % Series, due June 1, 1973 4 % Series, due 


Income Debentures, due 1978 


(Subject to $10,000,000 of Senior Obligations as 
- defined in the Indenture for these Debentures) 


#,% Series, due February 1, 1978 34%,% Series, due May 1, 1978 
4 % Series, due April 1, 1978 31,% Series, due March 15, 1978 


Jane 1, 1973 
March 15, 1973 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


(a New York Corporation) 


Sinking Fund Income Debentures, due 1983 


Series A (5':%-6%) due February 1, 1983 Series C (44,.%-542%) due May 1, 1983 
Series B (5%-6%) due March 1, 1983 Series D (4%-5%) due March 15, 1983 


These debentures have been offered by the undersigned, by letter dated May 15, 1933, pursuant to a Plan of 

ment of Capitalization of Associated Gas and Electric Company, described in a letter of said Company of like date, to the 
holders of the followmg securities of Associated Gas and Electric Company, in exchange therefor upon the bases, respectively, 
stated in said letters: 

544% Convertible Geld Debentures, due 1977, 

Gold Debenture Bonds, 5% Series of 1928, due 2875, 

Gold Beb Bonds, C lidated Refunding 5% Series, due 1968, 

5% Convertible Debenture Bonds, due 1965, 

Convertible 5% Gold Debentures, due 1950, 


Gold Debenture Bonds, Consolidated Refunding 444% Series, due 1958, 
Convertible 444% Geld Debentures, due 1948, 

Convertible 444% Gold Debenteres, due 1948, 

4% Gold Debentures, due 1983, 

544% Convertible Investment Certificates, due 1938 


ty 





Copies of said letters of May 15, 1933, a summary, dated June 3, 1933, of the provisions of the debentures offered and 
ef the escrow agreement under which the exchanged securities are to be held, financial statements and other mformatioa 
may be obtained from the undersigned on request. 


In addition to the conversion privilege into Income Debentures, due 1978, of Associated Gas and 
Electric Corporation conferred upon the holders of Debentures, due 1973, of that Corporation, all holders 
of such Debentures due 1973 delivered in exchange for securities of Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany deposited during the calendar year 1933 will have the additional privilege of exchanging the same, 
at any time after December 31, 1938 and before January 1, 1944, (on ten days’ prior written request), 
for Sinking Fund Income Debentures, due 1983, ef Associated Gas and Electric Company of twice the 
principal amount ef the Debentures then exchanged and of the series bearing the same initial interest 
rate on the doubled principal amount as the interest rate of the Debentures exchanged. 


In view of this additional privilege, depositors under the Plan who have heretofore elected to take Debentures of other 
tssues, will be permitted at any time on or before August 25, 1933, to elect, in lieu thereof, Debentures, due 1973, of Asso 
ciated Gas and Electric Corporation, upon the basis stated in the Plan, and upon surrender of their deposit receipts, or ef 
the new Debentures, if any, previously delivered to them pursuant to the Plan. The Associated Gas and Electric Company 
reserves the right to extend this additional privilege of exchange to Debentures due 1973 delivered in exchange for sece- 
rities of Associated Gas and Electric Company deposited during such period or periods after December 31, 1933, as it may 
deem advisable. 

The aggregate maximum principal amount of the debentures offered, of all issues and series to be presently isswed and 
outstanding, is limited to the aggregate principal amount of the securities of Associated Gas and Electric Company of the 
issues described above, the Debentures, due 1973, of Associated Gas and Electric Corporation, for the purpose of such computa- 
tion, to be taken at twice their principal amount. 

The Plan described in said letters of May 15, 1933 has been declared effective, and the effer therein made is encondl- 
tiemally open to all present and future holders of the issues of securities ef Associated Gas and Electric Company described 
above, and will continue to be open and effective for all such holders until all of such securities shall have been deposited for 
exchange under the Plan, subject, however, to earlier termination at any time, without notice other than written notice te 
the Depositaries under the Plan, with respeet to any one or more or all of the three options described im the Plan. 

The debentures offered are ready for delivery, in temporary bearer and registered forms, and will be delivered immedi- 
ately upon the deposit of securities for exchange. 

Any one not a holder of any of the outstanding securities of Associated Gas and Electric Company described above, whe 
wishes to obtain any of the debentures offered, may do so by purchasing in the market outstanding securities of the issue 
or issues which are exchangeable under the Plan for the debentures desired, and depositing them for exchange under the 
Pian before the expiration or termination of the offer. 

Compensation will be paid to security dealers for their services in connection with deposits under the Ptan. 

Present and future holders of outstanding securities of Associated Gas and Electric Company, of the issues described 
above, desiring to accept this offer must deposit their debentures with Transfer and Coupon Payimg Agency, Room 2368, 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y., or The Public National Bank and Trust Company, Trust Department, 76 Wilkam Street, 
New York, N. Y. A form of letter of transmittal has been prepared for the convenience of holders and may be had upon 
application to the undersigned. Its use is not required. 


Over 14,000 debenture holders have already deposited their debentures for exchange wnder the Plan. 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SECURITIES 
COMPANY, INC. 


61 Beeadway, New Yerk City. 


(oy, 


Dated July 25, 1938. 











GROVER CLEVELAND 
President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 
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a fair and reasonable estimate of their fidelity 
usefulness.” 
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for the last six years. 


where but in The United States News. 


This is the second of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, being a 
continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio stations 
These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio nor are they published any- 








THE NATION BARGAINS WITH LABOR 


The Public Interest Represented by Government Is Demanding Cooperation From 


Employers and Employees---It's a New Turn in Labor History and by No Means 
One-sided---The Consumer Enters as Party of the Third Part 


of events this past week cannot but have 


Pare IU WHO have been observing the course 
id ° . 

A § been impressed with the extraordinary 1n- 

Ree Hucnce which the national government has 

suddenly come to exert upon the economic life ot 

the whole country. 

Labor and capital have for years bargained alone 
on wage scales and working hours. loday they bar- 
vain in the presence of and with the mediating power 
of the government. A third party has come into the 
negotiations—the people whose collective welfare is 
the avowed object ot the plan. \nd acting for the 
people is their government—specilically the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration, , 

Everywhere we read of the efiects upon labor 
unions and management of the request that the four 
months’ agreement between the President and indi- 
vidual employers shall be signed so as to merit the 
display of an insignia of cooperation. And it is sig- 
nificant that while now and then there are strikes, 
due either to the fact that the machinery of mediation 
is not yet working or understood, the country is 
beginning to realize that the etfort to spread the 
available work by reducing working hours and in- 
creasing the minimum wage is, alter all, a virtual 
mandate from government to which all parties must 
ultimately subscribe. 





v 


The principle of coopera 
been emphasized 
Kimployers ree- 


THE DANGER Pigg So 
OF FAILURE this week, 
TO TAKE PART ognize and realize the dan- 


They themselves have translated into practical every- 
day business relationships the meaning of a voluntary 
acceptance or open rejection of the President's pro- 
The emphasis now’ is not on 


gers of failure to cooperate. 


posed agreement. 
whether an employer wants to cooperate but when 
from a_ financial viewpoint—also 
And where 


he can attord it 
whether he can afford not to cooperate. 
the doubt can be resolved in favor of acceptance, the 
employer is saying to himself that the inereases in 
pay roll are expensive—but he must find a way. 

We come, however, to some conerete phases of 
adjustment. It is not a simple matter to impose a 
working rule fixing rates of pay and hours with a 
blanket statement covering all kinds of business and 
industries and services. ‘There are kinks of a thou- 
sand kinds to iron out. But where there is a will 
there is a way. And if an insuperable obstacle is 
encountered the government itself will endeavor to 
find a basis for compromise or adjustment and will 
not retuse to grant an insignia where justly deserved. 

It is natural you should hear comments that in the 
present emergency, labor is taking undue advantage 
or that employers are refusing to grant the right of 
collective bargaining with outside unions and insist- 
ing instead on treating only with unions of their own 
employes organized in their own shops and with 
officers who are their own emploves. These are 
known as “company unions.” 


oy 


The struggle over the 


BEWARE THE company union, or outside 
CONSUMERS’ union, membership is one 
VETO POWER that has many a 


government effort at media- 


wrecked 


tion. It broke up the conference on labor called by 
President Wilson inimediately after the war. Any 
attempt to state the principles of an employer's right 
to deal with labor representatives of his choosing or 
employes’ right to organize in unions of their own 
choosing has always led to vague phrases hardly sat- 
isfactory to either side. 

But heretotore the government has merely been an 
interested onlooker. Labor and capital could bargain 
and paralyze the economic activities of a city or re 
gion without fearing any force to compel them to stop 
the quarrel. In the end, as a rule, the settlement of 
strikes has been accomplished by the raising of wages 
which the employer has insisted on passing on to the 
consumer as a part of his costs of production. 

Today the government says, in effeet—thou shalt 
not raise prices unduly, beware the consumer's power 


to veto by his refusal to buy! lor, if consumption 


ERESERES ES ESS ete 
petetetetitetets3 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


drops off and labor has to be discharged, the nation 
has not been benefited. 

Politics has always been a factor in governmental 
policies with respect to labor—the fear of the labor 
vote has weakened many an administration backbone 
at a crucial moment. The test today is whether the 
government can hold the scales even between the 
people's interest on the one hand and the interests of 
employers and employes on the other. ‘lo the gov- 
ernment the latter two groups become subordinate in 
importance to the welfare of the people as a whole. 

The past week has seen the labor difficulties ol 
various industries come to the surface in many tan- 
gled problems. What, for instance, shall be said of 
contracts already in effect between labor unions and 
employers? Can they be abrogated by the blanket 
agreement? For unquestionably many readjustments 
will be necessary to rearrange working hours, What 
of that meaningtul phrase “equitable readjustment of 
all pay schedules” to which the employer agrees ? 
v 

There can be no formal 
answer to these questions. 





LABOR PACTS 
MAY HOLD UP 
INSIGNIA 


abrogated but is pointing out that union labor should 
not prevent an employer from trying to conform to 
the spirit of the President’s request by reducing 
If this means a pay cut in the brackets above 


lt becomes a matter of dis- 
cretion. The government is 


not asking that contracts be 


hours. 
the minimum wage, well, the government under- 
stands it may have to be made. In other words, in 
certain circumstances the rate of pay per hour may 
be continued but there is usually nothing in the labor 
contracts, except in rare instances, fixing the number 
of employes that have to be employed. 

So, as a practical matter, if an employer wants to 
earn the insignia of cooperation by signing the agree- 
ment, he may find it necessary when he reduces the 
hours of pay to continue the rate per hour and thus 
the total pay would not be reduced but the individ- 
uals would have smaller amounts in their envelopes. 
This was not the intention of the blanket agreement. 
The purpose was to increase pay. Yet it labor does 
not agree to an adjustment of a contract so as to 
make “equitable readjustments”’ 
plover can only conform to the request about shorter 
to that portion 
He might 


possible the em- 


working hours per week and not 
which asks that he endeavor to raise pay. 
even be able to increase the total pay somewhat but 
a labor contract may put him ina straitjacket. Ii he 
does nothing and is prevented by his labor contracts 
from obtaining the insignia, then labor runs the risk 
of seeing that business hurt by boycott through re- 
duced volume. Many employes then lose jobs. 
v 

Labor will find itself bar- 
gaining with the employer 
on the one hand, and the gov- 


TO LABOR’S 
LEADERSHIP ernment on the other. It is 
an hour calling tor the maxi 


mum skill and ingenuity in labor statesmanship. And 
the indications are that the national leaders realize 
the importance of swinging local units into line. 
Doubts and hesitations are numerous—it is inevi- 
iable there should be. When did America ever expe- 
rience so profound a rearrangement of its pay rolls 
and working rules? Not even during the war was 
anything so comprehensive attempted. It is a re- 
markable example ot what the power of public opin- 
It is a tribute 





CHALLENGE 


ion can do in an intelligent democracy. 
to the self-restraint and the genius of the people 
themselves. 

lor while everybedy here sees the myriad of difti- 
culties the drive is onward. The plan is working 
slowly but surely toward a definition of difficulties 
Not all 
the stubbornness and refusal to give ground is con- 
fined to either side. Lmployers here and there are 
consulting lawyers to determine the legal conse- 


and, everybody hopes, toward their solution, 


quences of acceptance as well as rejection of the 
President’s agreement. 

One of the most interesting and puzzling points 
that has come up relates to the rather ambiguous lan 
guage of the President’s agreement. It probably was 
gotten up in haste and designed sincerely for the pur- 
pose in mind without thinking of the possibility of 
legal entanglements. The agreement says that for the 
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period ot the drive the emplover agrees to do ce rtain 
things and it does not gv a detinite date of closing. 
The document reads: 

‘This agreement shall cease upon-approval by the 
President of a code to which the undersigned is sub- 
ject; or, if the National Recovery \dministration so 
elects, upon the submission of a code to which the 
undersigned is subject and substitution of any of its 
provisions for any of the terms of this agreement.” 


v 
IS INNOCENT Now it is also ordained 

that the signer of the agreec- 
CONSENT ment must himself 
BINDING? te cooperate to the fullest 

extent in having a code oi 
fair competition submitted by its industry at the ear- 
liest possible date, and in any event betore September 
1, 3933," 

When a code is submitted by an industry and the 
individual employer finds it burdensome the question 
is whether he still lias a free hand to reject it and 
the licensing provi- 





pledge 


resist in the courts, if necessary, 
sions of the law which could be invoked against him. 
When that court battle comes it would be natural for 
the employer to contend that he cannot be compelled 
under the Constitution to comply either because he 
is not engaged in interstate commerce or because his 
property is being taken away without due process. 

But can he so contend, it is asked, if he has already 
accepted the jurisdiction of the government by con- 
senting to the President’s agreement? A decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in connec- 
tion with the packers’ consent decree case is being 
cited by various lawyers in support of the contention 
that once a party comes within the Jurisdiction of the 
government by consent to a contract, the provisions 
can be altered only by mutual consent of all the 
parties. : 
v 

Well, this sounds like a 
legal problem of first magni- 
tude. And it may strike ter- 


TRICKS UP 
THE SLEEVE ae ae ee ae 


day bea part of those minorities which will refuse to 





NO LEGAL 


Who think 
accept codes. But inquiry which |] made at the De- 
partment of Justice convinces me that the govern- 
lur- 
thermore, | am advised that nobody can waive a 
constitutional right except by a specific and clearly 
understood waiver to that effect and that it would 
have to be proved that the millions of employers who 


ment is not going to resort to-any legal tricks. 


signed in the hurry of a national drive these agree- 
nents actually knew they were subjecting themselves 
to the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution 
even though they were actually engaged only in intra- 
state business. This would be fanciful. 

The government is asking for cooperation of em- 
ployers to raise purchasing power. It is not even 
threatening the hand of the law if cooperation is re- 
It is threatening the power of boycott by the 
people themselves to be imposed upon those w ho can 
afford to divide their profits with labor but who are 
unwilling to do so. 


fused. 


lo increase purchasing power 
whole 
\nd back of it, too, is a belief that an increased 


and spread profits is the only purpose of the 
plan. 
purchasing power will put money into greater circu- 
lation and by increasing the velocity of transactions 
will tend to restore confidence and finally bring nor- 
mal processes and turnovers of credit and currency. 


v 


Success depends on the 





UNCLE SAM 
MAY LOOK 
ABROAD ‘ent | icon bea 

cussing a method of supple- 


menting our home market by outlets abroad. This 


coopera- 


size ot the domestic market 
created and if this is insufti- 


cient we shall soon be dis- 


brings us to the problem of international 


tion and the financing of foreign trade. Secretary of 
State Hull, at the closing ol the London conference. 
said trankly that domestic recovery was essential and 
paramount but that ultimately it must be fitted into 
the international picture. We are now engaged in 
national planning WW 
labor. 


the nation is bargaining with its 
Later we shall engage in international plan- 
ning and we shall bargain with the collective labor of 
foreign countries. And in the end we shall move 
toward the economic balance described as prosperity. 
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